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PREFACE. 



The following little tale was written by a lady foi 
the use of a young member of her own family. 

The editor is responsible for nothing but recom- 
mending its publication, and suggesting a few verbal 
coi rertions. 

I5at it is hoped that it may prove no valueless amU' 
tion to a class of literature now much needed ; which 
may interest the young under the form of narrative, and 
exhibit, at the same time, a Christian tone and temper, 
and Christian truth, without obtruding either in a man- 
ner unsuited to a work of amusement. 

The editor has willingly undertaken to revise the 
publication, under the impression that books intended 
for the young should, as much as possible, be superin- 
tended by some clergTman, who may be responsible 
for their principles 

February 6, 1844, 
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AMY HERBERT 



CHAPTER I. 

In a remote picturesque village, on the borders of one of the 
few remaining forests in England, was situated the home of Amy 
Herbert. It was a lovely cottage, with a thatched roof and lat- 
ticed window, covered with creepers and roses, and standing up- 
on a smooth velvet lawn, which gently sloped to the edge of a 
clear stream, that flowed sparkling along at the bottom of the 
garden. A small but very beautiful pleasure-ground divided it 
from the forest, which stretched far away behind for many miles, 
while in the front it commanded a view over the village of Em- 
merton, with its scattered dwellings and its gray church-tower, 
and the distant country beyond. The interior of the cottage 
consisted of a drawing-room with windows opening upon the 
)awn, a small study, a dining-room which looked out on the most 
retired part . of the garden, and several bedrooms ; and it was 
here that Amy Herbert passed the earliest and the happiest portion 
of her life : and though to some it might have seemed that her 
pleasures could be but few, as she had no companions of her own 
age, not many servants to wait upon her, and no money to ex- 
pend on whatever might be the fancy of the moment, it may be 
doubted whether any of those who have been brought up in the 
midst of luxury have ever spent so happy a childhood as hers. 
For Amy lived in her quiet home with the mother who to her 
was all in all : and when she sat by her side at work, or read to 
her aloud, or walked with her, or listened to her sweet voic^as she 
sang her favorite songs, she had not a wish for any thing else 
that the world could give. In the summer, Amy^s mornings 
were employed in learning from her mother all that was con- 
sidered necessary for the education of a lady ; for Mrs. Herbert, 
besides possessing a well-cultivated mind, understood both music 
and drawing, and spared neither time nor trouble in endeavoring 
JO give her child a taste for the same pursuits. The afternoons 
*'ere often spent in an arbor, shut out from the view of every 
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paBser-bf, where Amy read to her mother Ihe books nhi' ii 
interested her; &nd In the evening ehe generally walkji. v>iui 
her into the village, either to inquire after some of Iheii poor 
neighbors, or to pay a visit to the rectory, wliere Ihe aHecliou 
with which she was received was always a source of enjoyment, 
though there were no chililren to be her playfellows. Occa- 
eionall;, also, Amy would persuade her mother to wariiler with 
her into the forest, and there, leaving her seated on ibe trunk 
of Bome old tree with her book or her work, she would search 
among the thick underwood for wild flowers or wood strawber- 
ries, and return to her, triumphantly laden, as she said, with 
spoils ; and when the falling dews and the gathering twilight 
told that it was the hour of rest, Amy, kneeling in ner cliani- 
bcr, repeated her evening prayers, and, after receivinr lier moth- 
er's last fond kiss and her fervent blessing, laid be- head upon 
her pillow, to dream of Ihe joys of the past day and ihc interests 
of the coniing morrow. 

The winter also brought its delights: the warm (reside in the 
morning, and the quick walk In the middle of the .ny wheij the 
sun WiiB shining and the earth glittering with iho frost, and the 
tales of days and people lung gone by, with which Mrs. Herbert 
wonld amuse her little girl in Ihe dusky twilight ; while in Ihe 
evening came the bright lamp and the hissing urn 'o make them 
forget that there was any thing like cold or disco, .'fort to be en- 
dnred without. And so Amy's childhood passed '.ranqujlly on ; 
not that it was entirely free from interruptionB ad disappoint- 
ments, or that she was always able lu follow hei own inclina- 
tions : for there were gloomy days, and causes o- vexation, and 
she had faults which, at times, interfered with ) er happiness ; 
but her annoyances were soon over ; and whei iver she gave 
way to any evil feelings, either of ilt-Iemper, ind lence, or care- 
lessness, the sorrowful expression of her niothei a countenance, 
and the grave tone of her voice, never failed to ' fcall her quick- 
ly to a better mind. 

There were, besides, other pleasures to vary 'he regularity of 
Amy's life : a drive in the rector's carriiige t<i the neighboring 
town, or an invitation to drink tea at the pa'sonage, or, what 
she most delighted in, a long walk with her < lother, to wander 
over a large old house, which was about two ' liles distant from 
the cottage, and sitijated on the same side of <he forest, though 
in a dilferent direciion from the village. Ei imerton Hall wo* 
indeed a most interesting place : the house— the worli of ages 
passed away — was of gray stone, deeply slai lod by eiposore lo 
the severity of many a wintry slorm : it w.s a large irregulu 
building, with high galile eifds, deep oriel wi.jdows, turrets witb 

tointed pinnacles, and )ieavy clustering chimi eys nearly hiddei 
T masses of the rich dark ivy which covered a great portion pf 
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Iho walls ; the principal front consisted of the original three- 
gabled house and two projecting wings, which had been added 
at a later period, and along its whole length extended a broad 
gravel terrace divided from the other part of the grounds by a 
stone balustrade, and ornamented at regular intervals with large 
Italian vases. From this terrace a flight of steps at each end 
descended to the pleasure-garden, which was laid out in green 
lawns, and shrubberies, and winding walks, and bounded by a 
clear sheet of water flowing through the whole of the demesne ; 
on the other side of the water stretched a richly-wooded park 
that had once formed a portion of the forest, while from the ter- 
race might be seen beyond this a wide expanse of lovely country 
— corn-fields, meadows, villages, and churches, blended together 
HI the soft mists of the distance, and terminated by the faint 
shadow which marked the outline of one of the highest ranges 
of hills in all England. 

To the right of the house the ground rose abruptly in a hill of 
considerable height, the sides of which had been partly formed 
into smooth grassy terraces, and partly planted with beech, ash, 
elm, and oak trees, and among these many walks were cut, as- 
cending gradually to the top, and opening at length upon a line 
of down, from which might be discovered a view so extensive ai 
to reach even to the glittering waves of the ocean. 

At the back and to the left of the mansion the grounds were 
of great extent, and still beyond them lay the park, carrying the 
eye into deep hollows and sunny glades, till its farthest trees 
were lost among the rich foliage of the adjacent forest. 

Such was the exterior of Emmerton Hall, and the interior 
suited well with it in beauty. The oldest part of the building 
consisted, indeed, of long, low chambers, wainscoted with dark 
oak, and giving an io ea of solemnity, if not of gloom ; but the 
wings, which were of a later date, contained spacious saloons 
and large, lofty drawing-rooms, hung with paintings, and rich in 
splendid, though oldfashioned, furniture, that would have done 
honor to the palaces of the proudest noble in the land. It was 
not among these, however, that Amy Herbert found her chief en- 
joyment — she cared little for the more modern additions ; but her 
great pleasure was to wander through the long passages, and 
explore the dark rooms which had for years been disused, while 
the silent mansion echoed with the gay sounds of her young 
voice, as she discovered some hitherto unknown closet, or start- 
ed back, half amused and half frightened, at the grim visage of 
some valiant knight or ancient lady which stared at her from 
the walls. 

There was a chapel, too, attached to the house ; and great 
was Amy's delight to look down from the private gallery that 
bad been specially reserved for the ladies of the family, upoi 
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tlio masBive oaken aeata ranged on oicli side of the narrow aibln, 
and wliile the rajs nr the sun, streaming thruugli the painted 
(rlaan o( ihe east window, lighted up every corner of the biiililing 
wilh a rich, unearthly hue, to people them in lier own imagina- 
linn with the eenanLB and retainers ivho, she had been told, once 
occupied them daily. 

For the first few years of her life Amy's visits to Emmerton 
Hall had heen those of unmixed happiness ; but aa ahe grew old' 
ur, and learned to feel mora and more Ihal no joy was complete 
unless her mother could share it wilh her, she began to perceive 
thai, however willingly Mrs. Herbert might grant her permission 
to visit the old house, and however patiently she might wait 
while she satisfied all her childish ciiriasity, yet, at their return 
home, ihere w&a always a luoli of sorrow on her counteniince, 
and soinelimes even a lear glistening in her eye ; and the cause 
of this she was soon able lo understand, for Emmerlon had heen 
la Mrs. Herbert all that the iitile cottage was lu Amy. It had 
been the seat of her earliest pleasures — the home of her child- 
hood — the spilt where she hod dwelt with parenls, brothers, sis- 
ters, and friends — who were now, soine dead, sanie scattered in 
distant countries, and all ao far from her as to make her feel 
lonely and sad in the halls wlicre once she had knuwnjittle but 
enjoyment. But il was nut till Amy had nearly reached her 
Iwellth year that she became aware of the increasing extent of 
the painful feelings excited in her mother's mind by thpse visits 
Ui the tlalU During the (irsl year of her marriage Mrs. Her- 
bert hod lived at the cottage ; hut her family were still settled 
at Emmerlon, and the separation was merely nominal. After 
that time the death of her father and mother broke, in a gre:il 
degree, the ties which had bound her to her early home ; for liet 
brother, on whom the property devolved, had married a lady 
whose proud disposiiion suited but ill with Mrs. Herbert's meek 
spirit ; and when, on the death of a relation. Mr. Harrington bc- 
eame the owner of a still liner estate in another county, Emmer- 
lon was almost deserted. It was true he returned to It ucca- 
aionally, but his visits were less and less frequent ; and although 
the slewaid and housekeeper were ordered lo keep it in coiu- 
pletQ repair, it was only as a place for show, and because 
bis pride would not permit him lo soil or let an old family resi- 

All this was a great trial for Mrs. Herbert, though while Colo- 
nel Herbert wub wilh her II was comp.iratively but little felt , 
but the duties of his profession at last called him to a foreign 
land, and il was then that she first knew the real tonellnesB of 
her aitualion, the only alleviation being the society of her frieodi 
U the parsonage, and the delight of receiving constant and nhaor* ' 
fill letters from abroad. At the period, however, just i 
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ed, when Amy was about twelve years of age, the time appoint 
ed for Colonel Herbert's absence had expired ; hut no news bad 
been received from him for a considerable time. Post after post 
arrived without letters from him ; friends came back from the 
country to which he had been sent, but none brought intelli- 
gence of him. Mrs. Herbert's heart sank within her ; the most 
sad forebodings took possession of her mind ; and even the corn* 
pany of Amy often served only to increase her melancholy, as it 
reminded her more forcibly of Ihe probable failure of those vi- 
sions of future happiness, in which she had indulged when dwell- 
ing upon the prospect of her husband's return to his native land, 
tn spend the remainder of his days with her and with his child. 

Continued anxiety at length seriously affected Mrs. Herbert's 
health ; and even Amy, young as she was, became sensible of it, 
and learned to look eagerly for the daily post, in hopes that it 
might bring some letter which would make her mother smile 
again as she had been used to do, while she seldom expressed a 
wish to go to Emmerton, since it only added to Mrs. Herbert's 
depression, by reminding her of the absence of her relations aa 
well as that of her husband. Still Amy did not enter fully into 
the causes of her mother's uneasiness ; and when she stationed 
herself' at the white garden gate every morning to watch for the 
old postman, it was with a feeling of expectation very different 
from the nervous eagerness with which Mrs. Herbert longed for 
his arrival. 

" Here he is, mamma !" she exclaimed joyously, as she ran to 
the drawing-room window one lovely summer morning, after 
having waited unusually long at the gate. " Here he is ! just 
turning the corner of the lane. Do let me go and meet him ; I 
shall bring the letters much quicker than he will, and there must 
be one from papa to-day." 

Mrs. Herbert half smiled as she kissed her child''8 forehead, 
and parted her dark ringlets. " You may go, love," she said ; 
and Amy waited to hear no more. In a minute she was at the 
end of the lane, entreating the old postman to give her the let- 
ters ; but he was both deaf and obstinate, and resolved that no 
one should have the honor of delivering them but himself; and 
Amy, after repeatedly urging her request in vain, returned dis- 
appointed to her mother. The delay had but increased Mrs. 
Herbert's painful anxiety ; and when the man appeared with the 
letter — for there was but one — she felt as if she had scarcely 
the power to take it from him. 

•* It is from papa, I am sure," said Amy ; but Mrs. Herbert 

shook her head, and her face became very pale as. she saw the 

4eep-black edge. With a trembling hand she tore open the let- 

4St ; and Amy, seeing that something unusual was the matter 

ooked earnestly in \ er face while she read. For a moment hei 
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mothat'a conn ten a.nce wore Ihe oppearnnce or intenae angLiah, 
but it was soun eucceeded by an expreBBiun of compatutive re- 
lief ; and when ahe had cimcluded, alihou^jh she was grave and 
melancholy, yet it naa evident that the atv/B bad nut been wbal 
she so much dreaded. 

" la it from papa 1" asked Amy ; " and is he quite well, and 
coming hums soon 1" 

" It is from your nncle Harrington, my dear," said Mrs. Her- 
bert : " he gives me no informaliun about your papa, and be wtites' 
in great diatreBS." 

" Why, why, mamma!" exclaimed Amy, eagerly, "does it 
make yuu onhappy loo V' 

" Yea,'' aaid Mra, Herbert ; " I must always be sad when I 
know that your uncle is in affliction. Yoii Imve lost your cousin 
Edward, Amy ; he has died quite suddenlj, and — " but bare 
Mrs. Herbert paused, fur her voice failed her. Amy enileaviired 
to ucmfort her ; but it was not in her power to stop Ihe course 
of ht.r mother's grief, and for a few minutes she gave vay to it 
without reHtrainl ; and then rousing herself, she aaid, " 1 ought 
to be thankful that 1 have been spared a still greater trial ; lor, 
though 1 can feel bitterly fur my poor brother, it would have 
been far worse if 1 had known Edward well ; and one thing, 
Amy, which will give you pleaaure in the midst of all tliia sorrow 
is, that your uncle tells me he intends coming to Emmertun im- 
mediately ; and he begs me to go there, and give orders fur every 
Ibing being prepared for them." 

" To Kmmerion, mamma !" exclaimed Amy, with delight, for- 
getting what bad given rise to this sudden plan. " Will they 
really come to Emme-lon — my uncle, and aunt, and all my cous- 
ins < Oh ! you will look happy again, then." 

'■ I will try to do so, at least," said Mrs. Herbert ; " for it is 
only selfishness to destroy your happiness, my dear child, by 
anxiety which you cannot understand. But, indeed, you 
must not expect any groat enjoyment at first ; for your unrle's 
letter speaks of fannself and all ths tiunily aa being in the greatest 
distress." 

" Ah ! but," said Amy, " when they come to Emmerlon they 
must bo cheerful. Tu be sure," she added, looking suddeidy 
crave, "it isverynd to think that Edward will nut he with them; 
bill then, mamma, 1 dare say he is guno to heaven, so why should 
ihey be so very sorry V 

" Should not you be very sorry to |rart from nie. Amy. if 
were In die! and yet I icust that when it shall please Gud llwt 
( should do BO, He will take me to heaven." 

"Oh, munima! don't talk »»," aaid Amy, bet oyes fill 
^wilh tears ; " you know I shoull be so miserable. 1 should 
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" No, my love," replied Mrs. Herbert, " I hope you would not 
die ; for you may always be happy whether I am with you or 
not, when you hare God to watch over you : but I wished to 
show you that you must not expect other people to be less sor- 
rowful than you would be yourself in such a situation. Your 
cousins will, of course, be unhappy when they first come to Etr 



merton." 



But when will it be V asked Amy. 

** Not till the week after next," answered Mrs. Herbert ; " foi 
the house must be made ready fur them." 

"Oh! such a long. long time!" sighed Amy. "There arc 
five days to the end of this week ; and then will they come on 
the Monday week after ?" 

" They have not fixed the day, my dear, so you will try and 
wait patiently, I know," said Mrs. Herbert ; " and now you must 
get your lessons and read by yourself this morning, for I wish to 
be alone in my own room." 

This was not pleasant news to Amy, but she made 10 objec- 
tion, and, with her book in her hand, seated herself at the win- 
dow. It was a harder task to learn on that morning than she 
had ever before found it ; for, notwithstanding all her endeavors, 
some thoughts of Emmerton would creep into her mind per- 
petually. First, she fancied what rooms her cousins would 
ciioose ; then, whether they would like the same that she did ; 
whether any of the old dark chambers would be used ; and, 
above ail, whether her uncle would have prayers in the chapel 
every morning, and fill it with his servants, so thst she might 
really see it as she had been told it used to be. 

The very loveliness of the day only served to increase her 
distraction of mind. The sunlight was glancing on the turf, the 
butterflies were settling continually on the flowers by the win- 
dow, and the birds were singing gayly among the trees ; and 
delightful as all this really was, it only made Amy feel the stron- 
ger wish to be at that moment running over the lawns at Em- 
merton, or standing by the side of the lake, watching the swans 
and the other water- fowl as they sailed proudly along on the 
bosom of the calm water. 

" I shall never learn these tiresome lessons, mamma," she ex- 
claimed, as Mrs. Herbert entered the room after an absence of 
about a quarter of an hour. 

" And why not, my love ? Why should it be more difiicult 
now than at any other time ?" 

^* Because I am so longing to be at Emmeiton, mamma ; and 
[ cannot fix my attention to them. Please let me leave oif now, 
«nd I will learn a double quantity to-morrow." 

" No, A my, that is a great mistake. To-morrow will have 
•.ncugh to do in its own occupations, without burdening it wi«fc 
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those of lo-Jay. Besidi^Si my dear, tlii^ ia juBl ihe ojiporliiDilj 
for learnin" in c)o in a titllu way what will bo required of ytw 
perpetually during yon r whole life — toconqner your own incli- 
BatioDS : you will be infinitely tbc happier Tor it afierwardB." 

Amy looked aa if she could not quite believe itiis, but she did 
not speak in reply. 

" Yiiii will etidcuTor, I am sure, ray dear child," continued . 
Mrs. Herbert, " if it is only to please me ; yna know my greatest I 
wish is to teach you to do what is right, wilhont thinking of what J 
is pleasant ; bo make one more eObrt, and turn your face fioni 
the window that you may have nothing lo divide your thoughts, 
and then the lessuns will soon be learned." 

Mre. Herbert lel\ the room ; and Amy, obeying her directions, 
sealed herself with her back lo Ihe window, making a firm reso- 
lution in her own mind that she would nut look up frimi her bank 
till her leHsnns were ready ; and when her mother reappeared, 
they were repealed without a fault. Mrs. Herbert's smile sul!!' 
cienlly rep-iid her for the exertion, and with renewed pleasure she 
cominued her usual morning occupations. 

" And now, mamma," she exclaimed, as she finished her read- 
ing, " I may think about Emmerton. Will yoa tell meifyuuare 
really going there this allemoon V 

" We will set off immediately after dinner," replied Mrs. Hec- I 
hert ; " and as 1 cannot walk so far, I have sent to the parsonage 1 
In borrow Mr, Walton's carriage." ' 

" Shall yon stay all the nflernnnn, mamma ? and will you lei ! 
me hear all you say to Mrs. Bridget and Stephen 1" 

*' I am afraid that will not interest you much, my dear," re- 
plied Mrs. Herbert, smiling; "but yuu deserve to hiiva youi 
wishes granted, tu reward you for your endeavors this morning. 
Was 1 not right in saying that you would be far happier if 
you attended lo your lessons first, and thought of your amuse- 
ments afterwards 1" 

" Ah ! mamma," said Amy, " you know voo are always right, I 
and 1 am always wrong - but then it does not signify bo muab' 1 
while yoa are with me t ■ leach me." 

Mns. Herbert sighed. " You must not look lo me, my dear 
child ; 1 cannot keep yoa right. It is God alone who can dii 
that, and He only knows bow lung 1 may live lo tell you what 
ynn ought to do. })ut do not look so grave now, 1 did not mean 
In make you unhappy- You must get your bonnet and take nua . 
Iiim with mc in the sl:idy walk, and by that time dinner will bfl 
wtady." 
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CHAPTER II. 

That afternoon was one of perfect enjoyment to Amy. Th« 
drive in the rector's carriage was an unusual treat, and the road 
through the forest had never before seemed so beautiful ; tho 
light danced among the trees, and sparkled on the gay primroses, 
and harebells, and the deep blue violets, which peeped from 
among the thick underwood. The rich moss which covered the 
trunks of the old oak-trees was of a hue so bright as to be sur- 
passed only by the vivid green of the young leaves, which had 
reached their full beauty, undimmed as yet by the scorching rays 
of the summer's sun ; and when at length they reached the park 
gate of Emmerton, and drove under the long rows of oaks and 
chestnuts, and by the side of the clear silver lake. Amy's delight 
was unbounded. Several months had passed since she had last 
been there, and the beauty of the place was now increased by 
the thought that she should soon be able to visit it constantly, and 
might perhaps, at times, spend days, and even weeks, there with 
her cousins. 

'' Dear, dear mamma !" she exclaimed, as she jumped up in the 
carriage to look at the lake, " do you think my uncle can be un- 
happy while he is here T' 

" Why should he not be, my love 1" asked Mrs. Herbert. 

" Oh ! because it is so beautiful, mamma," said Amy ; " and 
it is all his own, and he may go where he pleases, and do what 
he pleases, and you say he has plenty of money : I am sure, if 
I were he, I should have nothing to wish for. If I lived at Em- 
merton, nothing could ever happen to vex me, except," she aoded, 
looking grave, as she saw a tear in her mother's eye, " except 
if any thing were the matter with you ; but here comes Stephen 
down the avenue. I wonder what he will say when he hears 
that my uncle is coming back." 

The steward approached the carriage as Amy spoke ; he was 
a tail, hearty man, of about seventy, with a step as firm, and a 
back as unbent, as if he had numbered thirty years less. His 
features were very strongly marked, and expressive of great in- 
telligence, and might even have been called handsome, though hii 
complexion was completely tanned by age, and many years' ex- 
posure to the variations of the weather. There was a bright. 
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Iiap]>y luuk in his clear gray eye, and a smile about his niauthi 
and yet a person who liad walched liini narrowly [ni|;lit have seeB 
the trace of care on his brow : but it seemed as if it had only 
recently been acquired, as if joyousnesa were the nuural inmate 
of his breiLSt, and metancholv only its occasional visitant ; and 
so, indeed, it was. Stephen drowning had enteied the senics 
01' Mrs. Herbert's father when quite a lad, and had risen trotn 
jeing a mere stable-boy lo the higher offices of groom and cnach- 
man ; he had been the instructer of the young ladies of the 
family in horsemanship, and of the ynung gentlemen in all their 
boyish sports, &nd considered himsell- — and was, indeed, con-' 
sidered by manv vlliera — as the must important personage about 
Emmerton }Iall, always excepting Mr. llarrington. 

Dnring this period bis life had been a very happy one ; aoo 
llie prida with whiuh he watched the ohildren as they grew up 
was scarcely inferior to that of their parents. Even the death 
of old Mr. Harrington did nut in any serious degree disturb his 
peace of mind, alHer tlie hrst shock was orer ; for death, as he 
said, was the lot of all men, and 'twos no use to grieve fur him 
who was gone to happiness; and so Slephon consoled himself 
fur his loss, and still looked with delight upon the scenes he had 
known from his ohildhoud, and interested himself as much in 
the new generation that had sprung up, as he had done in those 
who had long been beyond his instruction. Ilul a most hitler 
trial awaited him in the removal of llie family from Emmerton, 
and il was one for which he was totally unprepared ; the lirst in- 
telligence was so astounding, that it was some lime before he 
could he induced to believe it ; and when, at last, the truth forced 
itself upon his mind, he sank into a state of listless it difference, 
which was for a time in no slight degree alarming. He did, 
however, recover from il, and, at Mr. Harrington's request, con- 
sented tu remain at the hall, and to take charge of it as steward ; 
but his occupations — his enjoyments, all seemed gone, and his 
unly remaining pleasure was to visit the cottage, and talk over 
the old days with Mrs. Herbert, and tell Amy stories of the foats 
of her uncles and aunts in horsemanship, lung before, as he said, 
she was ever thought of For Mrs. Bridget the housekeeper, 
who had only lived about twelve years in the family, Stephen 
h.id an esjwcial contempt. She was quite a new body, and 'twas 
no good liking to her ; she could nut remember the good old 
' ti.iies when the master was a young gentleman, and used to ride 
about the park on hi« Shetland putiy, and leain to play at cricket 
and leapfrog ; and then she dressed herself out smart, with gay 
ribands and silks, not bisliiting the housekeeper of Enunerton 
tiall, who uuglil to keep to the ancient fashion ; and she would 
have yauag- idle lads and lasses about the place, which i 
cnown in his days, when every thing was kept 
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dor ; and, above all, she would never admit him and his pipe into 
the house, but turned away when she saw it, as if she was too 
fine a lady to bear what he knew she must have seen a hundred 
times ifi. her father's farm kitchen. Mrs. Bridget, on her part, 
quite returned the feeling ; and though she acknowledged that 
Stephen might be very honest and trustworthy, and she would 
not for the world say a word against any one, yet she could not 
help hinting occasionally that he was growing old, and \r:iai be 
lietter by his own fireside than attempting to give directions 
which he could know nothing about ; and certainly the air with 
which she was accustomed to turn her back upon him and 
tell him, whenever he approached with his pipe, not to come 
near her with that thing in his mouth, would have been quite 
sufficient to deter a less adventurous person than Stephen Tium 
making a second attempt. 

The steward's loud exclamation of " Sure, 'tis young madam 
and little miss !" was heard when he was still at some distance 
from the carriage, and he turned immediately to the house with 
the quickest step which his age and gouty foot would allow, that 
he might be ready to receive them. 

" Well, 'tis a strange sight, to be sure," he said, as he lifted 
Amy from the carriage. *' I thought Emmerton was never going 
to see any of you again ; and I have said to myself fifty times 
within the last month, that for certain young madam couldn't 
have forgotten me, and my pretty little miss, too, who used to be 
here so often." 

" Ah, but, Stephen," said Amy, " poor mamma cannot walk 
so far as she did, and you know we have only the rector's car- 
riage ; but why don't you come to see us ?" 

" The gout, the gout, Miss Amy, that's what keeps me ; in the 
old days, I could almost have run there and back in less than the 
hour, but 'tis all changed — house, and garden, and servants, 'tis 
all alike — and little it signifies what comes to me. But, mad- 
am," he added, turning to Mrs. Herbert, " you'll be for walking 
in and resting yourself, and Mrs. Bridget will attend upon you ; 
she won't let me put foot within doors, if she can help it, since 
I last threw some tobacco on her new gown, which was more 
loss to me than to her, seeing 'twas all I had, and there was no- 
body to send to get some more." 

'* 1 want to talk to you first, Stephen, for a few minutes," said 
Mrs. Herbert. 

" Ah, sure, ma'am," replied Stephen, " and 'twill do me good 
to listen ; for there's no one here to whom one can talk that will 
understand, seeing they are all new — all new ;" and the old man's 
Ugh almost amounted to a groan. 

** 1 have had a letter from your master to-day, Stephen," said 
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" lie does not writs in good spirita, Stephen ; he has been 
BulTering a great deal lately." 

" Sure, ina'am, that's bad news ; but what eaulii any ono cx- 
(icct but to be ill, away from one's own place and all the air that's 
natural to one ]" 

" Tour master has not been ill liiraaelf, Stephen ; but one oi' 
his childien." 

" Not master Edward," exclaimed the old man, taking alarm 
from Mrs. Herbert's countenance. No answer was given for a 
moment, and Stephen tnrned to Amy for an explanation. " 'Tia 
not master Edward ; it can't be. O Miss Amy ! Just speak." 

" 1 will tell you, Stephen," said Mrs. Herbert, lecoTering her 
composure. " It will grieve you very much ; but it is, indeed, 
poor Edward, who was taken ill about a week since, and is now, 
1 trust, gone to a happier world." 

The poor old steward's bronzed complexion became of an un- 
natural sallow hue, and he leaned against the slona porch lot 
support ; but it seemed as if the power of utterance were taken 
from him. 

" Run into the house, and fetch a ghss of water. Amy," said 
Mrs. Herbert ; and Amy, in extreme alarm, flew to obey iiei 
mother's order. 

In a few moments she returned, followed by Mrs. Bridget, a 
gayly- dressed, shargi-TiEaged person of about forty, who forgot 
the fast grieToua offence against her new gown when she heard 
Amy's frightened exclamation, that dear old Stephen was so ill 
she thought he must be dying. 

By this time, however, the color had reiurned to his cheek ; 
and he was able to inquire more calmly the particulars of his 
yonnz favorite's illness. They were few, but very painful ; for 
the disease, which was inflammation of the lungs, brought on by 
a, neglected cold, had made most rapid progress, and he had died 
shout two days aller he had first been considered seriously ill. 
" But," said Mrs. Herbert, after she had answered the old man'i 
various questions, '' 1 have not told yiiu yet, Stephen, the only 
thing wluch I think is likely now to give you pleasure : my bro- 
ther talks of returning to Emmertun again to live." 

" To live, ma'am '," exclaimed Stephen, starting back ; " but 
it can't be true. When the carriage drove away from this very 
place, now ten ypars ago, I said to myself they were gone for« 
fver; and an it- has proved. 'Tis but » falsa hoiic, n 
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The master will change his mind when he begins to forgot hia 
grief." 

'* Ah, but, Stephen," said Amy, taking his hand affectionately, 
'* it is not a false hope, though ; for mamma heard all about it 
this morning, and she has come now to tell you and Bridget to 
get the things in order, and they are to be here the week after 
next. Think of that, Stephen. Won't that make you happy ?" 

" Poor Master Edward ! poor Master Edward !" sighed the 
old steward ; *' Hwould have been a joyful day, indeed, if he had 
been -coming too. To look upon his young face again would 
have added ten years to my life ; but God's will be done !" 

** But, Stephen," said Amy, half disappointed, ** you are not as 
much pleased as I thought you would be." 

'* Ah, little miss," replied Stephen, as he patted her shoulder, 
" you are too young to know any thing about sorrow ; but I 
shall be glad, by-and-by, when I can think that it is true." 

*' Indeed, indeed, it is true," repeated Amy ; " and mamma 
knows it." 

" Amy is right, Stephen," said Mrs. Herbert. " My brother 
writes me word that Wayland Court is now become so melan- 
choly to him that he cannot bear to live there, and he intends be- 
ing at Emmerton as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made." 

*^ God be thanked for it!" exclaimed Stephen, clasping his 
hands together ; ** and I shall go to my grave in peace, for the 
old times will be come back again. But no, they won't, though," 
he added, while a bitter recollection flashed upon his mind. 
*^ He will never be here again ;" and he brushed his hand across 
his eye to wipe away the tear which glistened in it. 

Mrs. Bridget, half annoyed that Mrs. Herbert had chosen to 
communicate so important a piece of intelligence to Stephen ra- 
ther than to herself, now came forward, and in a formal manner, and 
with a voice which told there was a storm within, said, '* I sup- 
pose, madam, my master and mistress will communicate with me 
before they arrive." 

" I believe not, Bridget," replied Mrs. Herbert ; ** they are in 
too much distress to think about any thing now ; but they have 
left it all to me, and I was wishing to ask you what would be 
wanting." 

" Nothing, ma'am," said Bridget, drawing up her head rather 
proudly ; " nothing at all. Though I say it that shouldn't say ir, 
the house is just in as perfect order now as it was when my 
master went away. But I should like to know if my mistress 
would choose to have the coverings taken off the furniture in the 
gr'^at drawing-room ; and there have been a few breakages in 
thp bedrooms ; and Stephen tells me there is a pane of glass out 
gf tlie conservatory ; and the fringe of the curtains in the saloon 
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^aa tarn yesterday by the girl who was here cleaning the 
I scolded lier well for it, and she is coming again 

"Well," said Mre. Herbert, slopping her, "all lliese things 

Eon can quite well manage yourself, they are but trifles. You 
ad bfltlet gel all the rooms in order, for I do not at all know 
^vhich ihey will choose." 

" And the chapel, mamma," enid Amy ; " won't Bridget have 
the chapel cleaned 1 When I was last In it, there was aach s 
heap of dust on the old monument near the door." 

Bridget looked annoyed. " The chapel ia not my department. 
Miss Amy ; it was given in particular charge to Stephen's niece 
by Mrs. Harrington herself; but she is an idle, trolEoping girl, 
and always neglects. Stephen," she added, turning tu the old 
man, who appeared quite absorbed in his own thoughts, " Ste- 
phen, Mias Amy declares the chapel ia dusty." 

The Hteward started up like a man awakened from a dream ; 
and catching only the moaning of the last word of the sentence 
exclaimed, " Dusty ! and whose fault ia that, pray V 

" Whose but that fine lady's, your niece V said Bridget, gir 
ing way to an irritation of temper which she did not dare tu ei- 
hibil lo Mrs. Herbert, and delighted to have smnelhing to Itnd 
&ult with. " Hhe is so busy all day with her flounces and Iter 
■jrhelowB, that she has no time to tliirik of her work." 

Stephen, now fully alive to every thing, looked steadily at 
Mrs. Bridget as she said this ; and then scanning her from head 
to foot with a hall-contemptuoua smile, muttered, " Not so very 
dlBcrenl from other people," and he walked away, though it 
was only a few pacea, fo: hia angry feelings were very soon 
subdued. 

" I should like to go over the house, Bridget," said Mrs. Her^ 
bert ; " and after that, perhaps, you will get us some tea, for the 
evening is so fine wc need nut return home till late," 

"Dear mamma," said Amy, " may we have it in your own 
room ! I should so enjoy it ! you know I like it belter than any 
in the whole house." 

Mrs. Herbert made no objection ; for although there were 
miiny melancholy ideas connected with this room, yet she iVIt, 
like Amy, th^t to her it had more charms than any other. 

It was in Dearly the oldest paK of the hiiuae, and had been oc- 
cupied by herself and her favorite sister from the time when she 
WUH about filteen. and was considered old enough to leave the 
schoolroom, and yet too youi)|[ to go into society. Her molliei 
had fitted it up for iheoi with every thing that could be re- 
quired for their enjoyment ; and here they had been accuaiomAd 
ID spend their mornings together free from interruption, '■— *■ 
' ' fir removed fnim the more modern httiidtngs, that 
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the sounds of the visiters' carriages «could scarcely reach them. 
The deep oriel window looked out on the quietest and loveliest 
part of the pleasure-ground, and a private door opening upon it 
afforded them a free and unobserved access to the garden ; anc 
many were the hours which Mrs. Herbert had spent with hei 
sister Edith, reading together under the shade of the large elm- 
trees, with not a thought or wish beyond the enjoyment of the 
present moment. 

The room was now deserted. The piano was still in its ac- 
customed place, but its rich, full tone had become wiry and harsh 
by time. The table was still standing by the window, but its 
clear polish had a cold, repulsive appearance. There were no 
books, no work, no flowers. The chairs were ranged in regular 
order against the empty bookshelves ; the gay colors of the cur- 
tains and ottomans were faded ; and, instead of the bright smile 
and the merry laugh which had once greeted Mrs. Herbert, there 
was nothing now to tell of the companion of her childhood but 
the picture which hung over the fireplace. 

But Mrs. Herbert did not complain : she had early lefl a home 
of happiness, for one which was even more delightful to her ; and 
her sister, who had married likewise, was still in the possession 
of health and prosperity. She had, therefore, much cause for 
thankfulness ; and yet she never entered this room, and recol- 
lected the pleasures of her youth, without a pang, which became 
the more painful when her husband's long-continued absence 
gave her so great a cause of anxiety. 

Amy's associations with what had generally been called the 
oriel room were of a more cheerful character. Sh« had never 
known it different from what it now was ; and to her it only 
brought the remembrance of many happy hours, spent there with 
her mother, in their occasional visits to Emmerton, and particu- 
larly of various incidents in Mrs. Herbert's early life, which 
were almost sure to be recalled by some object or circumstance 
connected with it. With a secret hope that something of this 
kind would complete the pleasures of the day, she now followed 
her mother through the silent, deserted chambers, while direc- 
tions were given for every thing which might render them more 
comfortable ; but at last, wearied with listening, she left Mrs. 
Herbert's side, and wandered by herself into the pleasure-ground, 
till she became so tired that she was glad to find her way back 
to the oriel room, where Mrs. Bridget, whose great favorite she 
was, (and it was the only point on which Bridget and Stephen 
agreed,) had prepared the tea, and spread the table with fresh 
fruit and cakes. This was not, to Amy, at all an unpieasing 
sight ; and when Mrs. Herbert came in she felt quite inclined to 
liegin her evening meal ; but they had scarcely seated them- 
selves when Amy star**^!! back, exclaiming, " mamma ! pray 
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Mrs. Herbert turned lo the window, and saw a miserable g'u\ 
with a pale, haggard countenance, and cuvered with rage, liuld- 
iog out her band and begjiing Ibr charity. 

"Dear mamtna! do givo her pometbing," said Amy; "aho 
louks so dreadfully hungry." 

" I will ask her a few questions first," replied Mrs. Herbert, 
" and End out where ebe comes from, and then we shall know 
what is beat ta be done for her. 1 Eiipj'ose she found lier way 
intn tlie pleas lire- ground through the back lane and the kitchen' 
garden." 

Mra. Herbert opened the window, and, beckoning lo the girl 
Id approach, made eevcml inquiries as to her parents, her home, 
and her present necesaitieB. She seemed sadly frightened ; bill 
' answered, without hesitation, that her father, who was a cemmon 
laborer, had tately died, leaiing'a Wife and six children, of whom 
she was the eldest. It was her mother's wish to return to her 
parish, thinking she should be b'titer provided for there than 
among strangers. She had set out on the journey ; but, being 
taken very ill, she had been oblig-'d to stop at a village about a 
mile and a half distant, where she had spent all her money, and 
iiiiw, being totally destitute, slie had sent her child lu bog fur 

" What will yon do for her, manma V whispered Amy. 
" I must know a little more about her before 1 decide," replied 
Mrs. Herbert. " la there no ore in the villuge," she added, 
speaking to the girl, " who has helped your moibEr 1' 

" The clergyman's lady has been very good to us, ma'am,"! 
was the reply ; " but the people of the house want mother tc 
Ibr the lodging, and she has no money." 

" It is 3 sad case, if it be true," said Mrs. Herbert ; " but I 
will make some inquiries tu-morrow ; and now you shall taka 
home Mmelhing fur youc supper, and 1 will write to the lady who 
has been so kind to yuu ; and, if you have spoken the truth, she 
will give your mother something fjr me." 

The girl courtesied, and seemed pleased and grateful ; and 
Amy, whjle her mother was wriiinj a note, begged that she might 
take her round to Bridget's room, and give her her supper before 
ahc returned hnine : and when the girl had left the bouse with 
•OHIO bread and a bone of meat, Am; went back lo her own com- 
fortable meal with a much higher sease of llie greatness of het 
daily blessing than she had had a quarter of an hour before, 
the idea, however, of so much poierly and suQering ii 
f de|tree diminished hor enjoyment, and she sat l>ir a 
^ thoughtful and silent. At length, turning suddenly to Mrs 
f bcii, she exclaimed. 
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" Mamma, it is very strange that some people are so poor and 
others so rich." 

" It does seem so at first," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " and we can 
only account for it by saying that it is the will of God ; that He 
alone knows what is good for us all, and therefore He ordaina 
different things for different people ; and though we considei 
poverty an evil, yet it is ofYen a very great good, and makes peo- 
ple think of Him and love Him, when they would otherwise for. 
get Him." 

" But there is such a great, great diiference in people," said 
Amy ; ^' that poor woman has not a farthing, and my uncle Har- 
Mngton has thousands a year, you have told me." 

" So he has," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " and yet, in a few years 
they may both, perhaps, be equally rich." 

** O mamma ! how can that be possible !" exclaimed Amy. 

*' It may be true, to a certain extent, at this very moment, my 
dear. You know what is meant by being an heir — having a right 
to certain property or money, which is to be received at some 
future period. Now it is more than probable that your uncle 
with all his riches, and that poor woman in the midst of her suf 
ferings, have both the same expectations for the future." 

*' Not on earth, mamma," observed Amy. 

" No, my love," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " but a person is not 
the less an heir because he will not receive his inheritance until 
he is admitted to heaven. I remember that I first learned to 
think upon this subject when I was about two years younger than 
you are now." 

" Do tell me how, mamma !" exclaimed Amy, her eyes spark- 
ling with delight : ** it must be one of your stories about the time 
when you were a little girl." 

'* It is not quite a story, Amy, and, at any rate, it is a rather 
grave one ; so, perhaps, we had better wait till you are quite in 
the humor." 

** Oh ! but I am quite in the humor always, mamma ; and I 
think I like grave stories best. Will it be a long one !" 

** No," replied Mrs. Herbert, " neither long nor amusing ; and 
yet, perhaps, it may interest you, as it may help to explain a sub* 
ject on which you have often heard me speak, and wliich it is 
very necessary you should understand and think about. 

** The time I am going to tell you of was, as I mentioned just 
LOW, when I was about ten years old and your uncle Harrington 
one-and-twenty. Persons at that age are, you know, considered 
capable of taking care of their property ; and the day of their at- 
taining it is very often marked by great rejoicings, in the case of 
those who have the expectation of a large inheritance. This was 
your uncle^s situation, and great preparations were made foi 
MTeral weeks before, that the event might be properly cclebra 
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led. Invitalinns were sent lo all oar friends, wliii were llien verj"^ 
nunietous, and ra^tny came from & distance to spend snme days 
with us. A dinner was to be given In the lenanla and the achual 
children ; there were to be fireworks let o9 frani Ilie terrace in 
ibe evening, and a band of music was engaged fur the occasion ; 
and all this was to do honor to my brother. You may imsgino 
bow much I was interested in it, and h<iw very delightful I 
llioiighl it must be to he in his place. 1 do not think I ever 
longed for any thing in mv whole life bo much as I did for the 
arrival of (his day. I could talk of nothing else — I cunid ihink 
of nothing else ; and I am afraid I gave my gnvernesa, Miss Uar- 
wood, very much trouble for a whole week, I was so iniittentive 
to my lessons. At length it came — ihe long- wished -for twenty- 
ninth of June ; and certainly it was as lovely a day aa I could 
possibly have desired. I remember waking very early, and 
jumping out nf my bed to look at the weather. The sky was of 
a deep rich blue, with only a faint mist over the distance, fore- 
telling the heal of the noonday. From my window I could see 
far over the country, and every thing that 1 could distinctly view 
was my father's properly. I called to my sister Edith, and made 
her come to the window, to enjoy the perfect beauty of Ihe morn- 
ing ; and I can well lecollecl saying to her, with a half-envious 
si^h, ' Should you not like to be Charles, and to think that all 
this was to be your own V Your aunt, Amy, was of a very 
sweet, contented disposition, and ehe checked me for the wisii, 
and said that she was thankful for lice brother's blessings, but she 
could hardly desire them fur herself — she was afraid she should 
nnt make a good use of them. We stood for some lime together, 
but said very Utile, for there was such a perfect slillness reigning 
around that it almost seemed as if it would be wrong to break it. 
Presently, however, we lieacd the sound of distant music : it came 
nearer and nearer, and we soon recognised the sweet voices of 
Ibe village children, who had been sent to pay this first mark of J 
reB|)ecl to their young masler. 

" I cannot describe how beautiful it sounded lu me, though pec'^ 
liaps it was only because I was in a state of such eicitemenl, and 
BO inclined to find delight in every thing; hut 1 know that 1 lis- 
tened to it with breathless attention, and when I turned lo look al 
Edith, there was a tear in her eye, and 1 do not think that she, 
though BO much calmer in disposition, has ever forgotten, any 
more than myself, the tones of that simple hymn." 

" But, mamma," interrupted Amy, " the children never sing a* 
benutifully now 1" 

" 1 do not mean, my dear," replied Mrs. Herbert, " that the 
music was really so very much better than what I had usuallj 
hearij, though 1 dare say they had had a great deal of pains takei . 
V'ilh them. But you will find, as vnu grow older, thai n --~ 
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things which are in themselves common, will appear delightful to 
you if you are inclined to be particularly happy ; and so it was 
with me on that morning. Edith and myself stayed so long at 
the window, even after the children's singing was over, that we 
were only just dressed by the time the bell rang for morning pray- 
ers ; and when we entered the chapel it was quite full. All the 
servants of the family, with those of our numerous guests, and a 
'*ew of my father^s tenants, were ranged on the long oaken 
benches in the aisle ; the seats for the gentlemen were occupied 
by my father, my brother, and their friends ; and the ladies' gal- 
lery, in which we were, was also crowded. I felt quite fright- 
ened when I went in, for many of those present were strangers 
to me, having arrived late the night before ; but I took my place 
between Edith and Miss Harwood, and the service began. It 
was read by my brother's tutor, a clergyman who lived in the 
family ; and when it was over the party assembled in the breaks 
fast-room, but we were considered too young to join it, &nd we 
came back to what was then the schoolroom — the very room in 
which we now are. Amy — to be with Miss Harwood and the 
younger children till it should be time for us to wait upon the poor 
people, who were to have a dinner given them on the lawn, in 
front of the house. All that I could think of was the grandeur ot 
my brother's situation, and the pleasure of having so many per- 
sons assembled to do honor to one's self. I could not fix my at- 
tention to any thing, but could only count the hours till two 
o'clock, and run occasionally to the top of the staircase to 
look at what was going on below, for preparations were making 
on a large scale for the evening's entertainment ; servants were 
constantly passing and repassing, and I heard my brother's name 
repeated by almost every one. At lenth Edith and I were told to 
go into the servants' hall, where the school children were to meet, 
and to place them in order, that they might walk regularly, two 
and two, to the ground where the dinner was laid. This was to 
me most welcome news ; for I was tired of being nearly the only 
useless person in the midst of so much bustle, and we spent at 
least a quarter of an hour endeavoring to make them understand 
which were to go together and how they were to behave, and dis- 
tributing some little colored banners which we had amused our- 
selves with preparing for the occasion ; and when the great bell 
sounded, Edith and myself walked before them to the ground. 
My father and his guests were assembled on the terrace, and my 
brother stood by my father's side, exactly in the centre. The 
children and iheir parents, and the rest of the tenants, were ranged 
%t their several tables ; and then, when the steward had called for 
silence, they all rose, and niy father spoke to them, in a voice so 
clear that 1 think it must have been heard by every one. He 
told them of the grapjlicatiop it was to him to gee them all before 
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bim, und of the certainty he felt of their p:c)ad-U'i1l tavrarda him, 
with many more expressluns of the same kind ; and then, taking 
ray brother by the hand, he led him forward to the edge of (he 
temce, and presented him to ihem as hia heir, and llieir fjitare 
master, saying that he trusted lie would ahvaya prove himaell 
their true fiiend ; and that when he should be laid in hia gruve, 
my brother might receive from them, and from their children, the 
same marks of sincere attachment which ihey had always shown 
10 hiniaelf. 

" A general burst of applause followed this speech of my 
father's, and ihe worda, ' Longlive the ynizng; master,' were heard 
from every lip — even the uhildren joined in the cry ; and when 
the excitement' had a little subsided, my bruthet also spoke. JIo 
was eslremely frightened, and I could not hear all thai he said; 
but I was lold allerwards that he thanked them for their recep- 
tion of him, and added that he hoped it would be very long hefjire 
ho should be called on to act as Iheir master; hut that, when that 
time should arrive, it would be his one earnest endeavor lo lol- 
l(3W hia father's fuotEteps. As he conitluded, another loud cheei 
was given by the tenants, and just as it was dying away 1 heard 
d voice behind me say, in a deep suppres.'^d tone, * May Got) in 
heaven blesa him ! and may he one day be the possessor of a lar 
richer inheritance !' I was quite startled at the Bolemniiy with 
which the words were spoken, and I did not at the moment tin- 
derstand their meaning. They seemed to be quite involuntary, 
and were certamly not intended to be overheard ; and 1 tucred 
quickly to see who was near. I was standing between the Iwii 
tables, and on my right hand was a young man whose face I did 
not at all recollect. He appeared about my brolher'a age ; hut 
instead of Charles's healthy complexion and strong limbs, he 
aeenied completely worn by disease. There was not Ihe slight- 
est tinge of color in his cheeks ; his eyes were deep sunk in tiis 
head, and even his lips were of an ashy paleness, and the h;>nd 
by which he supported himself, as ho leaned rather than stood 
against the table, was more like that of a skeleton than of a liv- 
ing being ; his clothes were neat and clean, but showed marks 
uf great poverty ; and, in foci, I had seldom seen such iodioa- 
tions of extreme sickness and want." 

" Poor man !" asclaimed Amy ; " was he really unhappy, 

" No, my love," replied Mrs. Herl)erl. " T was just going to 
tell you, that, notwilhstanding all these symploma of sutfering, 
lie seemed perfectly conlented, and there was even a smile upi ~ 
Uis face. I watched him as he sealed himself after the speech 
trere ended, and saw that he waa quite exhausted ; he ale lit 
. or nothing: and before the dinner was over, he wna obliged 
i 4^*e the groUT|il, aas)sied by ai) elderly woman, whom I ' ~ 
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Tery well, and who was in very distressed circumstances. 1 
could not help thinking, as he slowly walked away, of the \ast 
difference there was between him and my brother in every thing ; 
and the same question arose in my mind which you asked me 
just now, Amy, ' Why God should make some people rich and 
others poor V but there was no one near me then to answer it. 
The remainder of the afternoon was spent by us in setting the 
village children to play and resting ourselves in the schoolroom. 
And when the heat of the day began to lessen, and we knew that 
the company were at dinner, Miss Harwood proposed that we 
should go to the top of the hill at the side of the house, which 
was our favorite walk, where we should probably see a magnifi- 
cent sunset, and return in time to be dressed for the drawing- 
room. 

" 1 was so restless that it was a great relief to have some oc- 
cupation found for me, and I enjoyed the thought of the cool 
evening air after the fatigue and sultriness of the morning ; and 
I determined also that I would, if I could manage it, get Miss 
Harwood alone, and ask her to explain what had so puzzled me, 
and find out from her who the poor man was who had left the 
table ; for his face seemed constantly before me, with its expres- 
sion of great suffering, and yet of quiet happiness. Edith and I 
set out together ; but I soon left her with the others, searching 
for wild flowers, and joined Miss Harwood. We easily out- 
stripped them, and reached the top of the hill long before they 
had half filled their baskets. Miss Harwood always noticed any 
change in us, and she asked me why I was so fond of getting 
away from the rest, and whether I should not be much happier 
with them than with her. I had no concealment from her any 
more than you have from me. Amy, and 1 told her directly what 
I wanted to ask her, and how I had wondered to see that poor 
man, apparently so destitute, when my brother had every thing 
that the world could give him. She gave me very much the 
same answer that I have given you, that it was the will of God, 
and that he knew what was good for us, and often sent us suffer- 
ings to teach us to think of Him ; and then she added that she 
knew the poor man well, and had been present when he and my 
brother had both been declared heirs of a far richer inheritance 
than any that my father had to bestow. I felt surprised ; and the 
exclamation I had heard in the morning, and which before I had 
scarcely thought of, flashed upon my memory. 1 supposed Miss 
Harwood^s words must have some allusion to it, though I could 
not understand how ; and I eagerly asked why the poor man did 
not obtain any benefit from his inheritance. ' He does obtain a 
great benefit from it at this moment,' replied Miss Harwood, 
almoi*' sadly ; * and I do not doubt that in a very short time he 
iril! 'J? admitted to possess at least a portion of it.' You majf 
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imagine bow desirous I wa.a of lia,ving tliis mysteij sxplai' 
but when I looked aL Miss Harwoad, 1 saw that she was ihinking 
of somelhiug very seriiiiis, ami a sudden nntinn of her meanine 
came into my mind. ' You mean an inheritance in henven,' I 
said, half doubling whether I might not be wrong. A smile of 
pleasure passed across Allss Ilarwuud's face as she answered, 
'Yes, £llen, you are quite right; and I will tell you what I 
meant whea I said Ih^Lt he was made an heir of heaven, ll is now 
many yea^rB ago, I was slaying at Emmerton, soon aher your 
□rolher's birth, and long before 1 thought of ever being a, gorern- 
esB. On the day on which he was baptized, 1 went with your 
father and several of his friends to the village church. 1 stood 
at the font with the gudfuthera and his godmother, (who, you 
know, are called sponsors,) and I heard the clergyman ask them 
some very solemn questions, which ihey were required to answer 
in your brother's name. Jle then took him in bis arms, sprinkled 
him with water, and marked on his forehead the sign of the 
cross, and giving him bock to his nurse, he declared him to be 
one of that society or set of persons who form what ia colled the 
Church, and to whom God has promised his kingdom. Fronr 
that moment,' continued Mies Harwood, ' your brother was made 
a Chrisliun and an heir of glory, such as we cannot imagine ; Jhe 
eius of his original evil nature were forgiven him, and a new 
spirit was implanted in him : and when I looked at him, as he 
lay in his nurse's arms, I could not help thinking that it would be 
happier for him if it Here to please Uoil to take him at o'nce to 
himself, before he could by any sin of his own forfeit his Inno- 
cence, and risk the hiss of his eternal inheritance. But,' she 
added, ' he was not the nnly one who on that day received the 
promise of tiie kingdom of heaven. Desides our own parly, 
there stood by the font four of nui poor neiglibors, same, indeed, of 
the poorest in the parish. One of them held a sickly-looking in- 
fant, wrapped in a ouarse kind of cloak ; and when Charles had 
been baptised, litis child was given to the clergyman. The same 
questious were asked, the same water was sprinkled upon him, 
the same sign wus marked on his forehead, and (hen he also was 
restored to his parents, a Chilstlan, and an heir of everlasting 
happiness. Notwithstanding the vast difierence in their outward 
circumstances, there was none in the eye of God ; both liad re- 
oeived inlinite blessings, both were engaged to keep the most 
solemn promises. 

" ' Your brother, Ellen,' continued Miss ITarwood, ' his grown 
up m the midst of every earlhly luxury, and hits to-day been de- 
clared heir lo a splendid property: the other child wat bred in 
poverty, and accustomed tu the severest privations, lie was 
•arly obliged ts leave hia home, sud work fur his livelihuod 
uuong strangers ; utid now he has retnttied to tiis molhi-r, who 
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is a widow, and nearly destitute, completely broken in health 
and with no prospect before him but that of a speedy death. 
Which do you think is the more to be envied V 

•' I was silent, for I knew that I would far rather be my brother, 
the possessor of health and riches, than a poor man in need of 
every thingr. Do you think I was right, Amy ?" 

" If the poor man went to heaven, mamma,*' said Amy, " I 
suppose he would have every thing there that he could desire." 

**Yes, my love," replied Mrs. Herbert, **he would indeed; 
and yet, though I knew this then as you do now, I could not 
easily forget all the respect that I had seen shown to my brother 
that morning, and I did not like to say any thing that was not 
true. 

" Miss Harwood waited for a few moments, and then said, 
' Look, Ellen, at the park, and the woods beneath us, and the 
pretty little village beyond ; you know it is all your fa therms ; is 
it not very lovely V 

" * Yes !' I replied, surprised at the question 

" ' But now look farther,' said Miss Harwood ; * do you not sec 
what a vast extent of country there is on the other side, stretch- 
ing away till it reaches the sea ? The owner of all that property 
would be a much greater person than even your father.' 

" ' Yes, indeed he would,' I said, as I turned in the direction 
to which she pointed. 

" * But now, Ellen, look once more,' said Miss Harwood, * over 
the sea into the sky — look at that mass of brilliant purple and 
golden clouds, behind which the sun is now sinking ; do you not 
see, far away to the right, a pale bright star ? it is the only one 
which has yet appeared ; but in a short time the whole firma- 
ment will be studded with millions and millions like it. Each of 
those stars is, as you well know, a world, and, we may believe, 
infinitely more perfect than ours. If it be a great thing to be the 
child of one who owns so beautiful an estate as your father, must 
it not be a far greater to be the child of Him who not merely owns, 
but who created, those glorious worlds V 

'* * But my brother,' I said, * was made the child of God as 
well as that poor man.' 

" ' Yes,' replied Miss Harwood ; * and we may hope that when 
it shall be the will of God that he should die, he also may inherit 
the blessing which has been promised him, but his trial is yet to 
come : he may be tempted to do wrong, and forget God, and he 
may, therefore, lose it ; but that poor man's trial will, in all prob- 
ability, soon be over. I know that he has endeavored to keep 
be vow made for him al his baptism, and trusts only to the mer- 
its of his Saviour for salvation, and therefore I have but little 
fear for him ; but I do feel for your brother, because I kuow h« 
it in the midst of great temptations.' 
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Hias Ilarwood were [lilytng Cliarles, instead nf envying liinl, ai 
I did ; and I was going to aak her Home more questions, when 
Kdith anil my other eisters came running towards as, lelling u» 
that ihey had gathered a mast beautiful noaegay. and wished now 
to return home. They hegan laughing at nie for running away 
Trom Ihem ; hut they could nnt make me join in their merriment, 
for I could only think of all that Miss Harwood had heen saying ; 
iod even when we reached the house and were dreHseii for iht, 
evening, I still lemembersd it. 

" The large aaloon was lighted up when we entered, and there 
were a great many people assembled, all gayly dressed, and walk 
ing up and down while the band was playing. My brother waa 
noticed by every one, and was evidently considered the chief per- 
son, and I felt that i should have been happy to be ho : but then 
Miss Harwood's words recurred to my mind, and I became 
thoiightrul, for 1 knew that although be might be the heir of 
earthly grandeur, if he were to do wrong, and lose the promiEe 
of heaven, he must he miserable. We were not alliiwed to stay 
very long, Amy, and therefore I cannot give you a great descrip- 
tion of the ball ; I only remember how very tired I was when 1 
went to bed, and that my last thoughts were of my conversation 
with Miss Harwood, and of my brother and tho poor man." 

" Is that all, mamma ?" said Amy. 

" Yes, my dear^" replied Mrs. Herbert, " you know I told you 

" I did not mean that, mamma," said Amy, " for I have liked 
it very much ; hut 1 was thinking of the poor man. Did you 
never see him again V 

" Only once," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " for he was too ill, after 
that day, to leave his home. It was one allernoon when 1 had 
been with Miss Harwood Into the village, and, as we were re- 
turning, we passed bla cottage door : he was sealed at it, sup- 
ported by pillows, and looking even worse than on the day of the 
fdte, Miss Harwood had a basket of I -uit for him, and she 
stopped and talked to him for some little time. 1 cannot tell you 
all that passed. Amy ; for 1 did not entirely understand it my- 
self, and some of it was too solemn to ha repeated ; but 1 wrll 
remembw the peaceful expression of the poor man's countenance, 
and that he said he would nut exchange liis prospect of huppincsa 
for any thing earth could give ; he also mentioned my brother-, 
and seemed to feel n great interest fur him. tiut there was 
i;olhing like envy at what appeared to me so much more Oesira- 
t>le a lot; he seemed, and indeed he was, perfectly contented; 
ind a few days after I was tuld by Miss Harwood thai iie wii 

" And what became of his mother !" asked Amy. 
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** She is living still in the village, and in the same cottago ; 
lor although it is almost a hovel, she cannot afford any thtl|| 
more comfortable, and I hardly think she would change it if shn 
could ; for she has often said to me that it was there her husband 
and her child died, and she should- never love any place so well, 
bni you have frequently seen her, my dear ; do you not remem- 
ber the little thatched cottage next the blacksmith^s shop, and the 
M woman we often notice spinning at the door 1" 

" Oh ! yes," said Amy, *' old widow Watson ; but she is very 
cheerful." 

"She has the same cause for cheerfulness that her son had," 
replied Mrs. Herbert. " But now. Am} , do you understand 
from my story why I said that the mother of the poor little rag- 
ged girl we saw just now has probably as great a prospect of 
future happiness as your uncle Harrington ?!' 

** Yes, mamma, if she has been baptized ; but we are not bure 
of that." 

• " We may hope that she has been," replied her mother ; ** but 
that which 1 am most desirous you should think of is, not so much 
the case of that poor child as your own. You can have no doubt 
of your baptism, and you may therefore feel quite certain of hav- 
ing had a promise made to you ; and when you grow older, and 
begin to know what the troubles of life really are, you will be 
able to appreciate the blessing of having something to hope for 
and expect beyond the pleasures of the world." 

" Everybody who is grown up talks of having had a great deal 
of sorrow, mamma," said Amy ; "and so I suppose it is true: 
and sometimes 1 feel quite frightened, and I wish I could be al- 
ways young ; for I am very happy now, and when my cousins 
come, I do not think I shall ever want any thing more." 

Mrs. Herbert looked rather grave as she answered, " I am 
afraid, my dear, that your cousins' arrival may make a great 
3hange in many of your ideas. They have been brought up very 
differently from you, and you will see them dressed in fine 
clothes, and with servants to wait on them, and carriages to 
drive about in ; and then, perhaps, you will become envious and 
discontented." 

" O mamma !" exclaimed Amy, * how can you thii\Jc so, when 
1 shall have you with me 1" 

** I wish I could teach you, my love, how much better it is to 
be the child of God than to be my child," replied Mrs. Herbert. 
" I should have no fears for you then ; for you would not care fo' 
the grandeur and riches which you will see your cousins possess 
uid you would always be happy whether I were with you or not." 

"jUamma," said Amy, "you have often talked lately of my 
tiling without you; but it makes me so very miserable to think 
Qf it, J wish you would not mention it." 



" Yfiu must nnl give way In this kind of feelinc, my Jea: 
li^d," answered her mnlher, " fur we must bent whatever God 
fhinks fit [o nppiilut. But I cannot talk any more now ; you 
bIikII go into the garden till the carriage is ready, and leive me 
alone, fur 1 am eadly tired." 

" I do not like to leave you," said Amy, " you lonk so pale and 
ill ; and you neter used to do so. Oh, haw I wish — " but hers 
ehe alop[ied, fearincr lest the mention of Ler father's name might 
increase her muther'a grief 

" You need nut be arraid," replied Mrs. Herbert, with a half 
i^mib, thiiu^h she well knew what was uppermost in her child'b 
mind ; " ail that I require is rest and quiet." 

Amy said no mare, but placed a glass of water by her mother's 
side, and left the rt>om. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Herbert closed her eyes, and seem- 
ed aa if endeaioring- to sleep ; bnl the working of her forehead 
and the pressure of her lips showed that there was no repose oF 
the mind. Solitude only brought before her more clearly the im- 
age of her husband in a distant land — perhapa ill and unhappy, il 
might be dying: but it was necessary far her own health and far 
Amy's happiness that she should struggle against these sad fore- 
bodings ; and although a few tears at first rolled slowly duwi. 
her cheek, and she fell that it was almost impossible id prevent 
herself from giving way to her grief, she did at length succeed 
in turning her mind to the consideration of iho watchful provi- 
dence and mercy of God ; and by the lime Amy returned with 
the announcement that the carriage was re.idy, she liad quite re- 
gained her tranquillity. 

Stephen was at the door as they drove olf, and bade them good- 
by with a happier look than was his woiit ; though, v?hen Amy 
asked him if lie was not delighted at the thought of all the car- 
riages and horses he should soon see, he scarcely smiled as 
he answered, "Ah! yes. Miss Amy, 'twill be very lino; but 
there will be no one now to ride the Shetland pony in the park ;" 
and he turned his head, and walked quickly away. Mrs. 
Bridget's civilities, now that she knew how much depended on 
Mr*. Herbert's good opinion, were grealei than usual; and nmny 
were the Jiopes she expressed that every thing had been sa1is< 
factory in the house, and that dear little MiHs Amy had liked the 
cake and sirawbcrries. But Mrs. Herbert was too tired to listen 
long tu her speeches, and expressed her approbation in ff^w 
words ; and Amy, who liked (Stephen a ^eut deal better than 
Bridget, declared that 1', wits all quite dehciuus, anil then isn sAm 
llie old steward to say good'by once mure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Thbrb are only six days now, mamma/' said Amy, as she 
sat at work by her mother's side, about a week after their visit 
to Emmerton ; *' only six days, and then my cousins will be 
come ; but they seem dreadfully long ; and I have be in thinking*, 
too, that perhaps I shall not be liked; and if so, you know all my 
pleasure will be at an end." 

" You had not better think any thing about that, my dear," 
answered Mrs. Herbert ; ** it is nearly the certain way of pre- 
venting yourself from being agreeable. If you are good-natured 
and sweet-tempered, there is very little doubt of your being 
liked ; but if you make any great efforts to please, you will 
probably be led into saying and doing things that are not quite 
natural, and you will at once become disagreeable ; besides, you 
may be tempted to act wrongly in order to suit your cousins' in- 
clinations. You know. Amy, we ought to try, not to be liked, 
but to be good." 

" But will you just tell me every thing about my cousins, 
mamma, that I may know what to expect ] There will be Dora, 
and Margaret, and Frank, and Rose ; four of them. Now what 
will Dora be like V 

" I really can tell you very little," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " it 
is a long time since I have seen any of them, and you have heard 
almost as much as I have. Dora, I believe, has been brought 
forward a good deal, and probably, therefore, considers herself 
older than she really is ; she must be more than fourteen, and, I 
>hould think, would not be so much your companion as Margaret, 
who is a year younger. Frank you will not see a great deal of, 
as he is at school the chief part of the year ; though, perhaps, 
iiow the difference of his position in the family may make some 
change in his father's plans for him. Liitle Rose, who is not 
quite six, is the pet of the whole house, and especially doted 
apon by her mother ; and this is nearly all the information 1 can 
give you." 

" And will the young lady I have so often heard you speak o! 
»jme with them, or will my aunt teach them as you do me 1" 

" She will come with them, I have no doubt," replied Mrs 
(ierbert ; " for ahliough your aunt objects to a regular governessi 
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IB almost entirely herself, yet, lalelj; ' 
ted her very inuuh in tlieir ihub; 



>nd has educulfld your i 
Mias Mortun has 
drawing," 

" Miss Morton is the daughter of a clergyman who lived verj 
near Wayland, is she not, niamnis 1" said Amy. 

" Yea," answered her mother. "He died euddenly, and his 
wife only survived him about a miiiith, and this pour gir] was leS\ 
quite unprovided for. Some of tier relations interested them- 
aelvea for her, and pjaued her at a very eKcellenI school, where 
she had great advanlages, and having a superior talent for music 
and drawing, she made rery rapid progress. When she was 
nearly nineteen, ahe entered your uncle'a family, and has lived 
with them now for two years." 

"Will she be with them always?" asked Amy, "or will 
«he have separate rooms, as I have heard most governessL's 

" I believe *he has been aooiiBtomed lo have a silting-room to 
herself," said Mrs. Herbert ; " or at least, the sehocilroocn has 
been considered hers, and she seldom joins the rest of the 

" Poor thing '." said Amy ; " without any father or mother, il 
must be very sad in the lung winter evenings." 

Mrs. Herbert thought the same, but she did not wish lo ex- 
press her opinion ; and Amy, having fmished her work, was lold 
to go and prepare for a walk, her mother being glad to find an 
e'<ouse fur breaking off the ciinversalion, and so avoiding any 
further questions. 

ThQ arrival of her brother's family was, indeed, a subject of 
anxinuB eotisideraiion fur Mrs. Herbert. It must have a great 
influence on Amy's mind, either for good or evil ; and there was 
much reason to fear that the evil would preponderate. Mr. 
Harrington was n man of high honor and extreme benevuleiice ; 
but he was constitutionally indolent, and had allowed his wife to 
gaiu BD much influence over him, that the management of every 
thing was chieHy in her hands. It certainly miglit have been in- 
trusted to worse, for Mrs. Harrington had good judgment, bu- 
Srior sense in all worldly aOairs, and a never-failing activity, 
er establishment was the best ordered, her dinners were the 
best dressed, her farm and dairy were the best supphed of any in 
the county — a" was in a style of elegance, without any preten- 
sion or extravagance ; but when she attempted lo apply her 
■ense and her sclivtiy to the management of her children, she 
failed essentially, fur the one thing was wanting — she had do real 
principle of religion. 

She had, it is true, taken care that they should he taught their 
fatecbism almost as toon as they coold speak ; but she had nervtS 
ired to explain to them ila meaning ; they had been >4H 
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eoe^oraed to repeat a hasty prayer every morning and eveaing 
but they had never learned hovvr solemn a duty they were per- 
forcLing ; and every Sunday they had been in the habit of read- 
ing a chapter in the Bible, but it was hurried through without 
the smallest thought, partly as a task, and partly as a means oi 
passing away the time. If it had not been for this great de» 
iiciency, Mrs. Harrington would have been well calculated for 
the task of education ; caring, however, only for accomplish- 
ments which might make a show in the world, she considered 
the cultivation of her children's minds a matter of secondary im* 
porta nee ; and although she was desirous they should be clever 
and well read, that they might appear to advantage in society, she 
thought very little of the efiect their studies might have upon 
theii general character. 

From these circumstances, as might easily be supposed} Dora 
and Margaret grew up with all their natural evil inclinations un- 
ch(^cked, and the good unimproved. Dora^s temper, originally 
haughty, had become year by year more overbearing, as she 
fouiiJ that, from her father's rank and fortune, and from being 
herc<;lf the eldest daughter of the family, she could exact atten- 
tion, not only from her brothers and sisters, but from most of her 
playmates, and all the servants and dependants ; and if occasion^ 
ally i»he excited her mother's displeasure, when a music lesson 
had Seen particularly bad, or a drawing very carelessly executed, 
hei talents easily enabled her to regain that place in Mrs. Har- 
rinprton's affection, which depended so much upon external 
superiority. And yet, under good guidance, Dora Harrington 
mig>t have become a very admirable person ; her disposition was 
generous and candid, and her feelings were warm and easily 
excited ; but her pride and self-will had hitherto marred every 
bettt>r quality. 

Margaret was very different: she was more inclined to be 
gentle and yielding, but this rather from indolence than amiahili- 
ty ; and her vanity and selfishness rendered her, perhaps, even 
less agreeable than her sister, when she became more intimately 
kno\.'n. There was, indeed, one peculiarity about her, which, on 
a fitst acquaintance, was very winning — a great desire of gain- 
ing the love of others, and for this purpose she would use the 
most aflfectionate expressions, and profess the greatest interest in 
theu happiness; but her young companions soon found that she 
was* seldom willing to make the sacrifice of her own inclinations 
to theirs ; and persons who were older and could see deeper into 
her '••haracter, discovered that her love of affection differed but 
ittl*^ from her love of admiration, as she only valued it be- 
cause it gained her attention ; anu the same vanity which made 
kei ielight in the praises of her delicate complexion and 
hii hair, and bright blue eyes, made her also take pleasure ia 
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drawing." 

" Mias Morion ia the daughter of a clergyman who lived verj 
near Wajlnnd, ia she not, msniTiia V naid Amy. 

" Yes," ansvrered her mother. " He died Huddenly, and hia 
wife only survived him about a month, and this poor girl was leli 
rguile nnprovidod fur. Some of lier relations interested them- 
selves for her, and plaued her at a very eicellent school, where 
she had great advanlagea, and having a superior tslent fur music 
and drawing, aha mails very rapid prugreas. When she waa 
nearly nineteen, she entered your uncle's family, and has lived 
with them now for two years. 

"Will she he willi llicm always 1" asted .Imy, "or will 
"he have separBle roams, as 1 have heard moat governesses 

" I heliere she has hceit accustomed to have a sitting-room la 
herself," snid Mrs. irerberl ; " or at least, the schoiilrooni has 
heen considered hers, and she seldom joins the rest of the 
party." 

" Poor thing I" said Amy ; " without any father or moihcr, it 
must he very sad in the lung winter evenings." 

Mrs. Herbert thought the same, hut she did not wish to ex- 
press her opinion ; and Amy, having finished her work, was told 
tn go and prepare for a walk, her miMier being glad to find an 
e\euse for breaking off the conversation, and so avoiding any 
further qnestions. 

Till arrival of her brother's family was, indeed, a subject of 
anxious consideration for Mrs. Herbert. It must have a great 
influence on Amy's mind, either for good «r evil ; and there was 
much reason to fear that the evil would preponderate. Mr. 
Harrington was a man of high honor and extreme benevolence ; 
but he was conHtitulinnally indolent, and had allowed his wife to 
gain ao much influence over him, that the manajremont of every 
thing WHS chiefly in her hinda. Jt certainly might hava been in- 
trusted to worse, for Mrs. Harrington had good judgment, au- 
Krior sense in all worldly BfTitirs, and a never-failing activity, 
er establishment was the best ordered, her dinners were the 
best dresaed, her farm and dairy were the best supplied of any in 
the county — a.'.' was in a style of elegance, without any preien- 
aion or extravagance ; but when she attempted to apply her 
•cnse and her activity to the management ot her children, she 
failed essentially, fur the one thing was wanting — she had no real 
principle of religion. 

She had, it ia true, taken care that they should he taught Iheii 

itechisra almost as soon as they aould speak ; but she had neti"^ 

leavored to explam to them its meaning ; they had been ri 
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eoe^oraed to repeat a hasty prayer every morning and eveaing 
but they had never learned how solemn a duty they were per- 
forcLing ; and every Sunday they had been in the habit of read- 
ing a chapter in the Bible, but it was hurried through without 
the smallest thought, partly as a task, and partly as a means oi 
passing away the time. If it had not been for this great de* 
ficiency, Mrs. Harrington would have been well calculated for 
the task of education ; caring, however, only for accomplish- 
ments which might make a show in the world, she considered 
the cultivation of her children's minds a matter of secondary im* 
portance ; and although she was desirous they should be clever 
and well read, that they might appear to advantage in society, she 
thought very little of the efiect their studies might have upon 
theii general character. 

From these circumstances, as might easily be supposed, Dora 
and Margaret grew up with all their natural evil inclinations un- 
checked, and the good unimproved. Dora^s temper, originally 
haughty, had become year by year more overbearing, as she 
fouiiJ that, from her father^s rank and fortune, and from being 
herc<;lf the eldest daughter of the family, she could exact atten- 
tion, not only from her brothers and sisters, but from most of her 
playmates, and all the servants and dependants ; and if occasion^ 
ally i»he excited her mother's displeasure, when a music lesson 
had Seen particularly bad, or a drawing very carelessly executed, 
hei talents easily enabled her to regain that place in Mrs. Har- 
rinprton's affection, which depended so much upon external 
superiority. And yet, under good guidance, Dora Harrington 
mig>t have become a very admirable person ; her disposition was 
generous and candid, and her feelings were warm and easily 
exoitod ; but her pride and self-will had hitherto marred every 
bettfcr quality. 

Margaret was very different : she was more inclined to be 
gentle and yielding, but this rather from indolence than amiabili- 
ty ; and her vanity and selfishness rendered her, perhaps, even 
less agreeable than her sister, when she became more intimately 
kno\;n. There was, indeed, one peculiarity about her, which, on 
a fitst acquaintance, was very winning — a great desire of gain- 
ing the love of others, and for this purpose she would use the 
most affectionate expressions, and profess the greatest interest in 
then happiness; but her young companions soon found that she 
wa? seldom willing to make the sacrifice of her own inclinations 
to theirs ; and persons who were older and could see deeper into 
her character, discovered that her love of affection differed but 
jul*^ from her love of admiration, as she only valued it be- 
cause it gained her attention ; anu the same vanity which made 
Imt ielight in the praises of her delicate complexion and 
hii hair, and bright blue eyes, made her also take pleasure ia 



hnowitig Ihal she was an ubject of interest and regard [ 
Bround her. 

Such were prubnbly to be Amy^B companions for tbe nexl few 
years iif lier life, Ruee being too young to be considered of Ibo 
number; and it was well for Mrs. Herbert's happiness ibal she 
was little aware of their dispoBilioos. Yet bHq had some fears 
as to Ibe principle on which her nieces had been educated ; and 
she could not but be thankful that she should, as she hoped, be at 
hnnd fiir at leasi some time to come, to walcii the effect ol 
lliti inliinarj upon Amy's mind, and 10 warn her against any 
evil which might reaull from it ; as she felt that, in tlie event ot 
her own death and her hiisband'a prolonged absence, it would be 
upon her brother's famjly alone (hat she could depend for friend' 
ship and protection to her almost orphan child. 

Amy herself, with all tlie though tl ess ness of her age, looked 
forward to nuthmg but enjoyment ; and when the first rays ol 
the sun ehiine through her window, on the morning of tbe day 
that was tu bring ahum her meeting with her cousins, and awa- 
kened her from her quiet sleep end her peaceful dreams, it was 
only to give her the expectations of a yet brighter reality. For 
the next hour she lay awake, imagining the grandeur uf Emmei- 
ton Hall in its best furniture, the delight of driving in her 
uncle's carriage, and the prubabilily ihat she might have beauli 
ful presents made her — new books, or a waich, or a pony, or. 
what would be still better, a pony-chaise fni her mamma, non 
that she was unable to walk far. She even went on to count 
up ihe bouks she should wish for, and to settle the color of tne 
pony, not doubting that her uncle would be willing to give her 
every tiling ; for she had alwtiva been told he was very kind, and 
a person who could live at flminerlon, she was sure, must be 
able tu purchase whatever he desired. 

" U mamma ! I nm so happy !" was her first exclamation, as she 
sealed herself at the breakfast-table. " Do see what a beautiful 
day it is] and I have been awake so long this morning, thinking 
over what we shall do in the afiernoun. I am sure you must be 
happy too." 

'■ Happy to see you su, my love," said Mrs. Herbert, as she 
kissed her. 

" But why not happy in yourself, mamma : are you ill 1" and 
she looked at Mrs. Herbert anxiously ; then suddenly beconiing 
grave, she said, ■' Hear mamma, it was very wrong in me, but t 
did nut think about puor Edward " 

" It was very natural, my dear, and you need not he distressed 
because you cannot feel for him as 1 do, who krew him when Im 
was a heatihy merry child, the delight uf every one." 

" Then there la nu harm in being happy !" said Amy ; " bat i 
will try Lo be BO -jj myself, though I sliould li' 



o myself, though 1 sliould like you to smile t< 
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Dot. perhaps you 'will when you see them quite settled at Ernmer* 
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I hope every one will be reconciled to the loss in time," re- 
plied Mrs. Herbert ; " and perhaps, Amy, it will be a greatez 
pleasure to me, by-and-by, to know that your uncle is so near thao 
it will be to you." 

*' O mamma ! how can that be 1 you know you are so much 
older ; and you always tell me that grown-up people do not enjoy 
things so much as children." 

^' But supposing, my dear, that your cousins being at Emmer- 
ton should make you envious and discontented with your own 
home, you would not be happy then 1" 

For a few moments Amy did not speak ; a grave expression 
came over her face ; and allowing her breakfast to remain un- 
touched, she sat apparently deep in thought. At last she said, 

Mamma, people must be very unhappy when they are envious." 
.Yes, indeed they must," replied Mrs. Herbert; "for they 
are always longing for things which God has not chosen to give 
them, and are unthankful for those which they possess ; be- 
sides, they often dislike the persons whom they fancy more 
blessed than themselves." 

"And should you love me, mamma, if I were envious 1" 
continued Amy, looking intently at her mother as she spoke. 

" It would be a dreadful thing indeed, my love, which would 
prevent me from loving you ; but I should be very, very sorry to 
see you so.*' 

Again Amy was silent, and began eating her breakfast hastily ; 
but it seemed an effort, and Mrs. Herbert presently saw that the 
tears were fast rolling down her cheeks. 

*^ Amy, my dear child, what is the matter V she exclaimed. 

Amy tried to answer, but her voice failed her ; and rising from 
her seat, she hid her face on her mother's neck, and then said, in 
a low tone, ^^mamma^ I know I have been envious." 

" If you have, my dear, you are, I am sure, very sorry for it 
now; and you must not vex yourself too much when you discover 
you have a fault, since you know that, if you pray to God, he wiJ' 
forgive you, and help you to overcome it." 

*' But, mamma," said Amy, " I did not think it was envy till 
just now. It was the other evening when we came back from 
Emmerton, and I was fancying how beautiful the house would be 
when it was all furnished, and how I should like to live there ; 
und then, when we got near home, I did not like the cottage as much 
as I used to do, it appeared so small ; -and I began to think I 
shodld be happier if I were one of my cousins, and had a carriage, 
and horses and servants. But O, mamma ! it was very wicked" 
•-onl here Amy's tears again fell fast — " for I forgot that I hid 



" The feeling' was vnry nitural," anid Mrs. Herbert, " Ihangb 
I will not say ii was right. I have often been afraid lest seeing 
your nearest relailons so much riaher ihan yourself might miike 
you unoomfortable ; but you know I told you before, that God 
sends to each of ua some particular trial or templaiion, to prove 
whether we wil! lore and serve Him, or give way to our own 
evil inclinations; and Ihia will probably be yours through the 
greater part of your life. But wheu tbe feelingof envy arises in 
your heart, wiil you, my darling Amy, pray to God to help ynu, 
and teach you to remember thai at your baptisa you received 
the promiee of infinitely greater kappiness and g ory thuii anv 
which this world can give 1 And now you must finish your 
breakfast, or you will make yourself quite ill and unfit for the 
day's pleasure ; and, after our reading and yi ur morning lessons, 
we will have a very early dinner, so that we may have tima to 
call at Cnlwofth parsonnire before we go to Emmerlon. Mrs. 
SaviDe has sent ma word that the story the poor girl told us the 
oihor evening is (juitc true, and 1 should like to inquire how her 
mother is." 

Amy reseated herself at the breakfast-table ; hut she could not 
easily reuuver hor spirits, anil, during the whole morning, ihere 
was a grave tone in her voice, and a slight melancholy in her 
countenance, which only disappeared when Mr. Walton's carriage 
came to the door at two o'cloeic, and she found herself actually on 
the road to l^mmerton. to receive ber cousins. The increased 
distance by Colworth was about two miles, and, at another time, 
it would huve added to her enjoyment to go by a new road ; hut 
every moment's unnecessary delay now made her feel impatient, 
and she vras only quieted by her mamma's reminding her that her 
uncle could not pusaibly arrive before half past four or five o'clock, 
and therefore it would be a pleasant way of spending the inter- 
vening time. " Besides," said Mrs. Herbert, " we must not for- 
get others, Amy, because we are happy ourselves ; jierhaps wo 
may be of use to the poor woman." Amy sighed, and wished she 
could be like her mother, and never forget what was right, and 
tbe conar^iousnesB of one fault brought back the remembrance of 
another, and with it ihe morning's conversation; and this, again, 
reminded her of their last evening at Emmerlon, and her mamnia's 
Etory, till ber mind became so occupied that she forgot the novel- 
ty of the road, and her impatience to he ut the end of her journey ; 
and when the carriage stopped at the gate at Colworth, she was 
thinking of what Mrs. Herbert had said about heruncle Harring- 
lao and the poor woman having the same prospect for the future, 
uid wondering whether they either of them thought of it as her 
mamma seemed la do, 

Mrs. Saville was almost a stranger la Amy; but her kind 
nanner quickly made her feel at ease, and she became muflh iw 
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fterested in the account that was given of the poor woman's suf 
ferings and the dutiful affection shown by her eldest girl. 

** Is it the one, mamma, whom we saw at Emmerton V whisper- 
ed Amy. 

'* Yes," replied Mrs. Saville, who had overheard the question : 
''she came home that evening almost happy, notwithstanding her 
mother's poverty and illness ; for it had been the iirst time she 
had ever been obliged to beg, and she had begun to despair of 
getting any thing, when your mamma was so good to her. I learned 
the whole story when she brought me the note, and scolded her 
a little for not coming to me at once ; but we iiad none something 
for her before, and she did not like to ask again. I cannot 
think," she continued, turning to Mrs. Herbert, " what the 
children will do, for the mother is rapidly sinking in a decline ; 
and she tells me they have no near relation, excepting a grand' 
mother, who is old and in want." 

" How far off is their parish 1" asked Mrs. Herbert. 

" About ten miles : it is impossible to think of their being moved 
now, for the poor woman can scarcely live more than a few days 
longer ; yet the eldest girl seems to have no notion of her danger, 
and I dread the consequences of telling her, she is so fond of 
her mother." 

'* I should like to go to the cottage, if it is near," said Mrs. 
Herbert ; *' or, at least, I should be glad to see the girl, for I 
suppose her mother had better not be disturbed." 

" It will be very easy, if you desire it," replied Mrs. Saville, 
'^ for the children are kept in a separate room. I should wish 
you to see the woman herself, if she were equal to the sight of a 
stranger, for I am sure you would be pleased with her content- 
ment and resignation." 

" May I go too V^ asked Amy, when Mrs. Saville left the 
joom. 

Mrs. Herbert thought for a moment, and then replied, " You 
may, my dear, if you are willing to assist in helping these poor 
people ; I mean by working for them, or doing any thing else 
which may be in your power ; but it never does any one good to 
go and see people who are suffering merely from curiosity." 

" I think, mamma," said Amy, " I should be very willing to do 
something for them, if you would tell me what it should be." 

" We must see them before we are able to decide," replied 
Mrs. Herbert ; " but we shall soon know, for here is Mrs. Saville 
ready for her walk." 

The cottage was but a short distance from the parsonage, and 
on the road to Emmerton, and the carriage was ordered to meet 
;hem there, that Mrs. Herbert might be spared any unnecessary 
&tigue. Cottage it could not well be called, for it was little more 
•han a hovel, divided into two parts ; but it wac the only one va- 



esnl in the neighbnrhaoi), and the poor woman had gladly availsd 
Iieraelf of any sheller when sho became ao ill ; and thougli Mrs 
Saville's kindness had made it assume a mute cDtnrurUble api 
pearance than it had done at first, it was siill very destitute ol 
furniture, and, to Amy's eyes, seemed the picture of wretched- 
ncBB. The eldest girl was attending to her mother, and the fiva 



19 old friend : and, at her order. Amy's former acquaintance, 
Susan Reynolds, was called in. At first. Amy scarcely knew 
her again, she was so much neater than when she had seen her 
Ihat evening al Emmerlon ; but she soon remembered bei face, 
and Ihe frightened manner which she still retained. 

Mrs. Herbert made many inquiries as to the stale of the family 
— who were their relations, what they intended to do, and whether 
any of them had ever been to achoot ; and the gir' showed by 
her answers that she had no idea of her mother's danger. When 
she got well, she said ihey shuuld all go home, and live with 
g-randmother, and go tu school. She had learned to read and 
write herself; but the lillle ones never had, only sometimes she 
had tried lo teach Lhem ; but now her whole lime was tahen np 
in nursing, and it was al] she could do to keep them out of mia- 
vhief and mend their clothes. 

Amy looked with a wonderioft eye upon the poor girl as she 
gave this accoimt of herself, and Ihought how impossible it would 
be for her to do as much ; snd yet there seemed tu he but a slight 
difierence in their ages, and the adranlages of health and strength 
were all on Iter side. Mrs. Herbert also remarked Susan's sickly 
eountenance. and asked some questions as to her general health, 
but she could get very little infomiation. Susan's care was en- 
tirely given to others, and she thought but little of her own feel- 
ings. At times, she saJd, she was very tired, and she did not 
sleep well at night ; but then the baby ol\en cried, and she was 
aniiouB about her mother, and so it was very natural. Again 
Amy felt surpriaed as she remembered her comfortable bed, and 
her quiet sleep, ai.d her mamma's watchfulaess on the Biightest 
appeamnee of Illness. 

" Does it not make jou very unhappy," she asked, " to see joui 
mother suffer so much V 

" Yes, Miss," replied the girl ; " hut then, I think of the timt 
when she will get well." 

" But supposing she should never get well," continued Amy. 

Pout Susan started, as if the idea had never entered her heai 
before; hor eyes filled with tears, and, after a great struggle, 
nlie said, in a broken voice, " Mother hopee to go to heaven." As 
ehe epoke, Mrs. Herbert looked at her chdd, and Am; know whu 
tbb look meant ; for it reminded her of the c ' " 
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merton, and she understood how true her mammals words on that 
evening had been ; for her uncle Harrington, with all his riches, 
could not expect a greater comfort than this for his deathbed. 
Conscious, however, that she had been the cause of a great deal 
of pain, her chief desire now was to make some amends ; and, as 
they were about to go away, she whispered to her mamma, " I 
should like so much to do something for her/' 

*' I will ask what would be most useful." replied Mrs. Herbert. 
" This young lady," she added, turning to Susan, " wishes to make 
something which may be of service to you. Should you like it 
to be a frock for yourself, or for one of the children ?" 

'* For Bessy, ma'am, if you please," said Susan ; " her frock 
is all in rags, and it was quite old when she first had it." Bessy, 
who had run into the road to avoid the strangers, was summoned, 
and her measure properly taken ; and Mrs. Herlert, slipping a 
shilling into Susan's hand, and telling her she should have the 
frock in a few days, left the cottage, followed by Mrs. Saville and 
Amy. Mrs. Saville promised to send word if any plan were pro- 
posed which could be a comfort to the poor woman or an assist- 
ance to her children, and then, wishing her good-morning, Mrs. 
Herbert and Amy stepped into the carriage, and were once more 
on their way to Emmerton. 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Herbert, finding that Amy made 
no observation on what had passed, '• are you sorry that you went 
with me I" 

" Oh, no ! mamma," exclaimed Amy ; " but I am sorry that 1 
said any thing to Susan about her mother not getting well. I 
am afraid I made her very miserable " 

" It was thoughtless, my dear," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " not 
but that it is quite necessary that Susan should be prepared ; but 
then it would have been better for Mrs. Saville to break it to her 
gently. These things happen to us all, from our not remember- 
ing, when we talk to people, to put ourselves in their situation. 
You would not have said it if you had called to mind what youi 
own feelings would be in a similar case." 

'^ But, mamma, it is impossible to be always on the watch." 

•* It is very difficult, but not impossible," said Mrs. Herbert : 
*' habit will do wonders ; and the earlier we begin thinking about 
other persons' feelings, the more easy it will be to us to do so 
always ; and I wish you particularly to be careful now, my love, 
because you will probably be thrown much more among strangers 
than you have been ; and half the quarrels and uncomfortable 
feelings that we find in society arise from some little awkward- 
ness or thoughtlessness in speech, without any offence being ;r>- 
tended. Though you are so young. Amy, you may soon Icdrn, 
by a little observation, what things are likely to pain people and 
what are not." 
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" Bd(," said Amy, " I thought it was alu-ajs nEceaaarj « 
■peak the truth." 

" Yea," replied her mother ; " it certainly is quite necesaarj 
whenever you are cilled upon lo do it ; for instance, if yuu hail 
been ssked whether ycm thought it liltely that Mrs. Rejuoldf 
would ^et well, it would have Wn quite right in you to say nu, 
because you had heard ao Trom Mrs. SavJIle ; but there waa no 
oocaBiou for you (o make tlie obaeivalion of your own aooord." 

" I think 1 know what you mean, mamma," said Amy , " but 
will you tell me one thin^ mure ! Why did you eay it would do 
me no good 'o see the poor woman, if I did not mean to help 
hor ! 1 am sure, whether 1 could have done any thing or nol, I 
should have been very aoiry for her." 

" I should like to give a long answer lo your question, c^y 
dear," answered Mrs. Herbert ; " but here we are at the lodRC 
gate, &"d there Is Stephen ready to vvelcoine us, so we must 
leave it till another time." 

" How quickly we have come !" eiclaimed Amy. " Do, mam- 
ma, let me get out and walk up to the house with Sle|)hen ; 1 
want lu hear what he says, and whether he is as impatient as 1 

But it was only the quick glance of Ihe eye that betrayed Ste- 
uben's impatience as lie turned to look up the road by whioh Mr. 
Harrington's carriage was expected to arrive. He seemed even 
little inclined fur conversation, though Amy did her best to draw 
him out, as she one moment walked quietly by his aide, then ran 
joyously before him, and then suddenly stopped to ask him some 
questions about the preparations that had been made. His dret>s, 
too, was dilTerent from what it usually had been, excepting when 
he appeared at church on a Sunday. And Amy aaw the black 
crape round his hal, which told that he, like her n ~ " 

not feel unmixed pleasure in the letuto of his 
their forniec home. 



CHAPTER IV 



As they entered the house. Amy's quick eye 

the changes that had taken place since she was ta 

detBuhment of servants and a large quantity of furii 

' . tived three days before ; and Mrs. Bridget was nu 

k gloty, putting the finishing stroke to evltv thing, moving 
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ftnd chairs to suit her own taste, carefully effacing every symp- 
tom of dust, and ordering servants in all directions, partly be^ 
cause she thought they might as well be actively employed, and 
partly because she felt it was so grand to command tall men in 
livery. Her smart silk gown seemed to Amy's ears to rustle 
more audibly than ever as she met her in the hall, and there was 
a greater profusion of frills and ribands about her wide-spreading 
cap, and, above all, a mixture of importance and bustle in her 
step, which, with the shrill voice and upturned nose and chin, 
showed that she felt herself for the time the superior of every 
one about her. Nevertheless, she received Amy most gracious- 
ly, told her th&t she had persuaded Mrs. Herbert to rest in the 
great drawing-room, and endeavored to induce her to do the 
pame ; but this was quite contrary to Amy's inclinations, and the 
moment she could escape from Mrs. Bridget's iine words, she 
ran off to see that her mamma was comfortable, and the next 
minute her light step was heard as she danced along the galle- 
ries, exploring every room, new and old, to see what alterations 
were made in them. This was not quite according to Bridget's 
notions of propriety, and she muttered to herself that it w^ould 
not do — by-and-by, Miss Amy wou^jd find out that the house was 
not hers ; but her partiality got the better of her dignity, and Amy 
continued the search, till, having satisfied her curiosity, she sta- 
tioned herself half way between the lodge and the house to watch 
for the carriage. Every moment seemed now an age, but she 
was not long kept in suspense ; after about ten minutes the 
rumbling of wheels was distinctly heard, and almost immediately 
afterwards the gates were thrown open, and a carriage and four 
drove rapidly down the avenue. Amy's heart beat quickly ; she 
stood for a few moments looking at it, and then, half frightened 
as it came nearer and nearer, she ran at full speed towards the 
house, that she might be the first to give the joyful intelligence 
to her mother. But Mrs. Herbert's anxious ear had already 
caught the sound, and she was standing on the steps when her 
child flew to her almost breathless. Even in that moment of 
excitement. Amy could not help noticing the deadly paleness of 
her mother's face ; but there was now no time for words ; the 
carriage stopped at the door, and Mrs. Herbert, making a great 
effort to command her feelings, with a firm voice welcomed her 
brother and his family to Emmerton. Amy shrank behind her 
mamma, with but one wish, to avoid being observed by the tall, 
grave gentleman, whom she thought she never could call uncle ; 
and Mrs. Herbert, considering only her brother's painful feel- 
ings, suffered him to pass with but Very few words. Mrs. Har- 
rington followed, and Amy scarcely remarked what her aunt was 
Uke, her whole mind being occupied with wondering whether the 
.'WO fashionable-looking young ladies, who remained in the car- 
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Tinge searching for Iheir bafiketa and books, could pi'ssibly t* 
her.ownoouBina. 

" Which is Dora, mamma V she whispered. 

But Mrs. Herbert moved forward, as her nieces ran up lh« 
ticpB. saying, " Your mamma nas leli me to introduce myself, 
my dear girls. I can hardly imagine you have any rememtirance 
ul' your aunt Herbert nnd your eousin Amy. 1 euppoBQ I ehal] 
noi he mistaken In callin|r yuu Dora," she added, aa she kissed 
the one who, from her height and general appearance, was evi- 
dciuly the eldest, 

Amy's first curiosity was thus set at rest, but in its stead she 
ivaa seized with an overpoweriog 'eeling of shyness. Dora 
seemed almost as awful a person aa ner papa, whom she very 
much resei<ibled. There was the same hi§!h forehead, dark eye, 
rather large nose, and haughty curl of the lip ; and her height, 
which was unusual at her age, gave the idea of being at least 
two years older than she really was ; and Amy turned to IVIarga- 
rel, in despair of finding any thing like a companion ; but Mar- 
garet had a much younger face, and slighter figure, though she 
also was tall, and if her dress and manner had been less hhe 
those of a grown-up person. Amy might, perhaps, have felt more 
comfortable. 

" You are quite right, aunt," said Dora, in a sharp, loud voice, 
which sounded disagreeably in Amy's ear, after the gentle tones 
to which she had listened from her infancy. " 1 am Dura, and 
this is Margaret, and there is little Rose behind." 

" 1 begin to think," said Mrs. Herbert, " that after all Rosa 
will be Amy's best playfellow; we were neither of us quite pre- 
pared for any thing so tall and womanly, and Amy is such a tiny 
child, you will think her more lit fur Ilie nursery thau the school- 
room, I suspect." 

" 1b this Amy 1" said Dora, giving her first a patronising tap 
On the shoulder, and then a, hasty kiss ; " I dare say we shall 
be very good friends," and without another word she ran into 
thu house. 

" 1 am sure we shall," said Margaret, in a more affectionate 
tone, and Amy, who had been chilled by Dora's manner, returned 
her embrace most cordially. 

" 1 must give little Hose a hiss before we go into the drawing- 
room," said Mrs. Herbert, " and perhaps, Margaret, you will in- 
troduce me to Miss Morton." 

Margaret stared, as if she did not quite understand her aiini'i 
meaning. " Oh !" she said, " there is no occasion for that, we 
■ever do it with her ; but, to be sure," she continued, seeing ihM 
Mrs. Herbert looked grave, "if you like it. Simtnuns, help"* 
Uorlon down." 

The footman moved forward a few steps, lifted lillh 
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from the carriage, and then held out his hand to Miss Mottou» 
who was seated by the side of .the lady's maid. 

" Which is Miss Morton 1" asked Mrs. Herbert, in a low voice, 
much puzzled between two silk gowns, two silk bonnets, and two 
lace veils. 

** Well, that is amusing !'' exclaimed Margaret, pertly, and 
bursting into a short, conceited laugh. *^ Certainly, Morris is 
the nicest-looking of the two. Morris, my aunt did not kno\i 
you and Emily Morton apart." 

Amy felt very uncomfortable at this speech, though she scarce- 
ly knew why ; and even Margaret, when the words were uttered, 
seemed conscious they were wrong ; for with a heightened color, 
and without waiting to introduce Mrs. Herbert, she seized Amy's 
hand, and turned quickly away. 

" Miss Morton will, I am sure, willingly pardon a mistake 
which only distance could have caused,'* said Mrs. Herbert, as 
she looked with interest at the delicate features and sweet ex- 
pression of the peculiarly ladylike young girl whose face had be- 
come like crimson on hearing Margaret's thoughtless speech. 
" I ought to know you, for I well remember seeing you some 
years ago, when I was staying with my brother at Wayland 
Court ; but you were then such a child, that I confess I find a 
considerable alteration." 

The answer to this was given in a low, hurried tone ; for 
Emily Morton had lately been so little accustomed to civility, 
that it confused her almost as much as neglect. She seemed 
only anxious to divert Mrs. Herbert's attention from herself to 
little Rose as soon as possible ; and whispering to the child to go 
with her aunt into the drawing-room, she herself followed the 
lady's maid in a dififerent direction. Amy was by this time rather 
more at her ease ; and when Mrs. Herbert entered, she was 
standing by her uncle, and had found courage to say a few words. 
Mrs. Harrington was leaning back on the sofa, taking but slight 
notice of any thing ; and Dora and Margaret were examining the 
furniture, and making remarks which were far from pleasing to 
Amy's ears. The room was so dark, and the windows were so 
deep, and the furniture was so very old-fashioned, they were 
quite sure they never could be happy in such a strange place : 
and after the first observations about the journey were over. Amy 
began to feel still more uncomfortable ; for she fancied that her 
mamma wished her to be away, that she might talk to her uncle 
and aunt, and yet her cousins showed no intention of leaving th*e 
room. At last, surprised at her own boldness, she whispered to 
Dora, who was standing next her, " Should you not like to see 
the house up stairs V 

Dora turned sharply lound, and Amy could not quite uodez* 
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stand the lono of her voice, as she said, "I suppose yon wish U 
do the honors V 

"Amy, ray love," said Mrs. Herbert, who hod ovcrlioard the 
question and answer, " yuu must recollect thai your cousins are 
at home ; they will go up Biairs when ihey please." 

Piior Amy felt puzzled and vexed ; she had meant no harm, 
and yet hnih her [nauima and Dora seemed annoyed. She did nol, 
however, venture to Say any thing farther, and was quite re- 
lieved when Mr. Harrin^oa remarked that it was a e^mj notion, 
[he girls had better go and choose their rooms at once, and set- 
tle ihemaelves a little; and by that time theV would be ready, 
:>cihapa, fur their tea, as they had all ilined on the load quite 

Amy hung hack, afraid of again doing something; which her 
oonsin might nut like ; hut Margaret called to her to follow them, 
and in a few moments she had forgotten her discomfort in the 
pleasure of showing the different apartments, and poinring am 
all their several advantages. But Dura and Margaret were very 
difficult to please : one room was loo small, another too large ; 
one luuked out at the hack, and another at the side ; one was too 
near the drawing-room, and amiihet too far ulT. Stilt, Aniy did 
nut care - for she had determined in her own mind tliat they 
would decide upon the bedroom oriel, which was just over the 
old Bchonlruiim. 

" Well 1 this really does seem as if it would do," said Mar- 
garet, as they enisrud. " Do look, Uora ; it is the prettiest room 
in the whole house, and has the prettiest view, too, and the diess- 
ing-TOum is so large and nice." 

" 1 care very little which room I have," said Dora, who was 
laohinK grave and unhappy. " The house is so sad and melun- 
choly, it is all much the same ; we shall never he happy here." 

" Not happy I" said Amy. " Oh yes ! hy-and-hy you will ; it 
never seeins gloomy to me." 

" That is because you liive always been aceustomod to it," re- 
plied Doia ; "if you had seen Wayland Court, you would think 
nothing nfthis." 

" Dora is determined not to be happy," said Margaret: and 
then she added, ia a whisper to Amy, " She was so very fund ul 
poor Edward." 

Dora evidently heard the words, for the tears rushed lo hi-T 
eyes, and she bit her lip and began walking about examining the 
pictures : but the painting which hung over the mantelpiece quite 
uvercame all attempt at composure. It was the picture of Mr. 
Harrington's gnindfatber, taken when a hoy- He was repie- 
■onled tiding in the park on a spirited pony, and bnth Dora and 
Margaret saw in a moment the likeness to their brother. It uis 
ut natural fur Duru lo give way to any display of feeling ; b>U 
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she had suffered very much during her brother's illness, and this 
with her regret at leaving Way land, the fatigue of the journey 
and what she considered to be the gloom of the house, entire!) 
overpowered her ; and Amy, who had never been accustomed to 
the sight of any grief, except her mamma's quiet tears, became 
frightened. Margaret, too, seemed astonished, but neither said 
nor did any thing to assist or comfort her sister ; and Amv> hav- 
ing exhausted all the kind expressions she could think of, at last 
remembered Mrs. Herbert's infallible remedy of a glass of water, 
which soon enabled Dora, in some degree, to recover herself. At 
first she took but little notice of Amy, who stood by her side, 
begging her to try and be happy ; in fact, like many other proud 
persons, she felt annoyed that she had given way so much before 
a mere child, as she considered her cousin to be ; but there was 
no withstanding the winning tones of Amy's voice, and the per- 
fect sincerity of her manner ; and when, at last, she became si- 
lent, and seemed almost as unhappy as herself, Dora's haughti- 
ness was quite subdued, and she exclaimed, '*I must love you, 
Amy ; for no one else would care whether I were miserable or 
not." 

Amy was surprised at the idea of any person's seeing others 
suffer and not feeling for them ; but, rejoicing in the success of 
her efforts, she now tried to divert Dora's attention by talking of 
the conveniences of the room and the view from the window. It 
was, at length, quite decided that they should occupy it, and the 
bell was forthwith rung to summon Morris. But the summons 
was given in vain ; no Morris appeared. Again and again the 
rope was pulled, but no footsteps were heard in answer. Dora 
became irritated and Margaret fretful ; and, after a considerable 
delay. Amy proposed that, as she knew the way to the house- 
keeper's room, she should try and find out Morris, who was very 
probably there. The thought of the strange servants was cer- 
tainly alarming ; but then her cousins were in distress, and she 
could help them ; and, overcoming her timidity, she set off on 
what appeared to her quite an expedition. Boldly and quickly 
she threaded her way tfirough the dark, winding passages, every 
turn of which had been familiar to her from her childhood. But 
when she stopped at the head of the back staircase, and listened 
to the hubbub of voices in the servants' hall, her first fears re- 
turned. Even Bridget's shrill tones were drowned in the med- 
ley of sound, and Amy looked in vain, in the hope of seeing her 
cross the passage. After a few moments, however, she fel* in- 
clined to laugh at her own shyness, and ran quickly down, deter- 
mining to inquire for Morris of the first person she met. The 
servants were rushing to and fro, in every direction, in all ll.e 
important bustle of a first arrival, and one or two pushed by wilh- 
Odt taking any notice of her ; l)ut Amy, having resolved not to be 
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daonled, atill wenl on ; anJ, as a dooc suddenly opeDed, inini» 
diately at her side, and a tall female Kervant, (as slie imBeined,} 
dressed in deep moiiTniti?, entered llie passage, she lurned ea- 
gerly tu her, pulled her guwn, and begged to know where Morris 
was to be fuund. To her extreme cousieroalion, her aunt's voles 
answered quickly and angrily, 

"Whoisthia? Amy hero 1 how very improper, among allthe 
kervants ! Why did you not ring the bell, child 1 Go awuy this 
pooment." 

Amy's first impulae was to obey as faal aa poaaible ; hot ahe 
knew she wna doing- no harm ; and a few words, whicli her fright, 
however, made it diflicull to tiller, aoon explained to Mrs. Har- 
rington the cause of her appearance there. Morris was inatantly 
summoned, and Amy returned to her cousioa to recount tier ad- 

" You don't mean to aa.j mamma aaw you among nil the aer- 
vants 1" exclaimed MiLrgaret. "Well! I would not have been 

{on fur something ; it Is Just the very thing ahe moat objects to, 
have heard her lecture by the hour about it ; we have never 
been allowed to go within a mile of the kitchen ; and eren little 
Rose, though she is such a baby, is kept just as strict." 

" Well, bnt," aaid Amy, " why did you let me go if you knew 
tny aunt would object !" 

" Oh !" aaid Margaret, " you offered, and I thought mamma 
was safe in the drawing- room." 

"And we wauled Monia," interrupted Dora- "I hate false 
excuses." 

Amy felt rather angry, and thought she should not have done 
the aame by them ; but every thing this evening waa so very 
new and strange, that aha kept all her feelings to herself for Ilia 
present, lo he talked over with lier mamma when they gut 

" But were you not very much frightened V conlinupd Mar- 
^ret. " What did you say when mamma spoke to you V 

"I waa frightened juat ul Rral," replied Amy; " but, then, I 
knew I was not doing any thing wrong, and so I did nut really 

" Well, if you a 
aaid Margaret ; " i 

" It is no use to aay any more," exclaimed Dora, in ralber an 
irritated voice, fur she prided herself upon caring for nobody ; 
" we must leave oS talking now, and proceed to work. 1 am 
resolved to have all my things unpacked and settled to-night ; so 
I ahall clionse my drnwera and closets, and say where I will luva 
ihem put, and then Murrls may as well begin." . 

" But it is HO late, miss," aaid poor Morris, wlio was luiM 
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hausted with the packing of the previous night and the fatigue of 
the long day's journey ; *' and yours and Miss Margaret^s things 
are mixed, many of them.'* 

Dora colored, and said, angrily, ** You forget yo/irself, Mor- 
ris ; I have told you that I choose to have my boxes unpacked 
to-night." 

Amy longed to petition for a little mercy ; but she was begin 
ning to learn not to interfere where she had no power, and Dora 
immediately walked round the room to examine drawers and 
closets, and to give directions, while Morris stood by, the picture 
of despairing fatigue. Margaret was too indolent to give herself 
much trouble about the matter, and Amy was rather astonished to 
Bee that Dora did not consult her in the least. She chose the 
best of every thmg for herself; and when Morris innuired what 
Miss Margaret wished to have done, the only answer she could 
get was, that it did not signify ; at any rate, to-morrow would be 
^uite soon enough to settle, for she was far too tired to think 
tbout it now ; and Morris, thankful for even a partial respite, 
4sked for no more orders, but hastened away to make the proper 
(Selection of trunks and imperials. Dora and Margaret then ar- 
ranged their dress and went down stairs to tea, followed by Amy, 
who felt alarmed as she thought of encountering her aunt's eye 
after her misdemeanor. Mrs. Harrington, however, took but 
little notice of her ; she had in some degree recovered her ener- 
gy, and was able to exert herself at the tea-table ; and, as what- 
ever she did always occupied her whole attention, she seemed to 
be quite engrossed in cups and saucers, milk and cream ; and 
Amy placed herself at the farthest distance from her, taking care 
to have the urn between them, and reserving a place at her side 
for her mamma, who was standing at the window, talking in a 
low voice to Mr. Harrington. But when the labor of tea-making 
wad over, Mrs. Harrington was able to think of other things, and 
her nrst inquiry was, what the girls thought of their rooms, and 
why tney had br^n obliged to send Amy into the servants' hall. 

'*I suppose there is no bell, mamma," said Dora; *'for we 
rang a great many times, but no one came." 

" Where was Miss Morton 1" said Mrs. Harrington ; " she 
ought to have been with you ; it would not signify her going 
among the servants, but it was highly improper for your cousin." 

" Emily Morton always thinks she has enough to do to take 
care of herseit;" said Marg^aret ; ** she is not over-fond of help- 
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any one." 



*hi8 struck Amy as very unjust ; for Miss Morton had not 
been told where they were, and, of course, was not to blame 
She was not awaie that it was usual with Mrs. Harrington to put 
■pon Miss Morton every thing that went wrong, and that she waa 
tiqiacted to be at havid to assist Dora ^nd lV[arg[aret on all occa* 
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tioaa, no one considerinff, for an instant, whether tlie expectatH 
were rsasoaaible or ODieosonible. 

" But, mamnia," said Dora, " I must tell you that Emily did 
not know ne were gone to oui rooiHE, bo we ought not lo find 
fauh with her." 

" But I du find fault with her, Dora," replied Mrs. Harrington ; 
"she knows very well what is expected Dl'her, and she ought to 
have inquired whether she could be of any use to you." 

" But, mamma — " persisted Dora.. 

" 1 will not hear any bnla, Dora : I must be the best judge of 
what Miss Morton's duties are ; you are not geneia.'ly so apt In 
take her part." 

" Only 1 hale injoslice," muttered Dora, in a sulky tone. 

" And I can't bear Emily Morton," whimpered Margaret, who 
was sitting next Amy. 

" Can't hear her '." exclaimed Amy. 

"Hush! hush I" said Margaret; "I don't want etery one to 

Amy would have repealed her exclamation in a lower voice ; 
but Mrs. Herbert now approached the lea-table, aiid began ask- 
ing questions of her nieces, and trying as mach as possible lo 
make herself at borne with Ibem. Dora's answers were ralhei 

Bin. and Margaret's rather alTeclcd ; but neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
arnnglon checked them in the least, and Amy fell annoyed at 
hearing them speak to her mamma almost as familiarly as if she 
had been of ihoir own age. She herself sat perfectly silent, too 
much in awe of her aunt's grave looks lo venture an ubBervalion, 
and quite amnsed with watching what passed, and remarking- to 
herself upon the magnificence of the silver lea-urn and its ap- 
pendages, and the profusion of things with which the table wu 
covered, so diSerent from what she was accustomed to see at the 
collage. She was not sorry, however, when her mamma pro- 
posed ordering the carriage, for the novelty of every thing 
did not ijuilH make up for the restraint she was under. She 
was afraid not only of her uncle and aunt, but even of the 
footmen when they came near, and slie anxiously observed 
Dura and Margaret, thinking she cuuld not du wrong in imitating 

" We shall see you to-morrow at Iho cottage, I hope," said 
Mrs. Herbert lo her brother, when the carriage was announced. 

Mrs. Harrington answered for him in a shod, ungracious man- 
ner: "1 dun 'l know, indeed, lliere will be eo much to airinge ; 
perhaps the girls may manage it ; but Mr. Harrington's tin.e and 
mine will be completely occupied." 

" 1 shall come and see you as soon as possible, you may be 
qdte sure," saia Mr. Ilarrington ; '' It is loo great a pleasure la 
iver evcr^ thing with yiiu for ire not to seize all oppuruini 
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ties of doing so, though, perhaps, to-morrow, as Charlotte sayik 
I may be very busy." 

'* Then we will expect the girls alone," replied Mrs, Herbert. 
'* Amy is longing to do the honors of the cottage ; and if they 
come about one o^clock, they can have their luncheon with us.*' 
Amy added her entreaties, and Margaret, with a great many 
kisses, declared it would be the thing of all others she should 
most enjoy ; while Dora simply said ^' Good-night," and exprpss 
ed no pleasure about the matter. When Amy found herself alone 
with her mamma, her first wish was to talk over all thav hac 
passed, but Mrs. Herbert seemed ver> pale and exhausted, ant 
her child had lately learned to watch every change in her coun 
tenance, and to understand in a moment when it was necessar) 
for her to be silent ; she therefore said but little during their driv^ 
home ; and it was not till Mrs. Herbert was seated in the arm 
chair in her own room that Amy ventured to express her feel* 
ings. '* I may talk to you now, mamma," she said, " for there i& 
no rumbling of the carriage to worry you ; but you did appear so 
ill when we left Emmerton, that I did not like to do it." 

" Yes, my dear," said Mrs. Herbert, " it has been a very try- 
ing day ; but you shall ease your mind before you go to sleep, 
and tell me how you like your cousins, and every thing you have 
been doing, and saying, and feeling." 

" The doing and saying will be easy enough," replied Amy ; 
*' but, dear mamma, it was all so strange, I cannot tell at all 
what I have been feeling ; and then I cannot make up my mind 
about any thing, and that puzzles me. I always fancied I should 
be able to tell at once what I liked and disliked ; but all the way 
home I have been trying to find out which of my cousins is the 
nicest; and one moment I think one thing, and the next another: 
and then the house was so changed with the different furniture, 
that it seemed quite like another place, only not quite anothei 
either, more like what the cottage seems to me in my dreams ; 
and then I am so afraid of my aunt, and I think I made her an- 
gry, but I must tell you about that presently. J was so frighten- 
ed at the men-servants, too, there were such a number ; and that 
one with the black hair, who was not in livery, is so like Mr. 
Saville of Colworth, that I thought at first he was going to speak 
to me." 

Mrs. Herbert smiled. " You have certainly contrived to get 
A curious medley in your head. Amy ; but you will never be 
Me to talk over all these things to-night, it is getting so late." 

** No, mamma," said Amy, " 1 feel as if there would be some- 
thing to say if I were to go on till to-morrow ; but I should care 
for nothing else if I could only make out which of my cousins I 
like best." 

" But," said Mrs Herbert, " it is hardly possible to setlli 
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*uiih a weighty matter on so short an BcquaintAnce ; prnbablja 
yuu decided il to-night, you would chmge again to-iniircuw 
(iars say it will take some tims before you can know ihem Gl 
ciently well really to make up ynur mind.''- 

" Well," sighed Amy, " I suppose I must lea 
thoogh, 1 like Margaret, because she is nfiectioiiale ; and DorSi 
becuuae she Beemu to speak just what she means : but I liked 
Margaret much belter when we were alone than when she was 
talking to you, mamma ; her voice and all seemed quite dif 

" And what did yon think of Rose !" asked Mrs. Hethert. 

"Ub] 1 only saw her for a moment : she looked as if she mus: 
liP a darling liltie thing, ehe is bo very pretty ; but, mamma, I 
cannot understand about Miss Morton. la she a lady 1" 

" Yes, my dear, certainly ; siie is the daughter of a clergy 

" But, then, where was she all the evening * She did net 
aome in at teatime." 

" I believe she generally spends the evenings alone," replied 
Mrs. Herbert, " as I told you the other dny." 

" It seems bo strange," said Amy i "and Margaret (old mo 
she could not bear her, so I suppose she must be very disagree 
able." 

" Von must not judge nf people merely from what you hear, 
but from what you see of them too," said Mrs. Herbert ; " so 
don't determine upon poor Miss Morton's being disagreeable till 
you are more acquainted with her : she seemed to me to be very 
gentle and ladylike." 

" t feel as if I never should be able to decide about any one 
now," sighed Amy, " I am so very puzzled ; and 1 am not quite 
sure whether I have been happy to-oiKhl." 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Herbert, " T must send you to 
Dcd, furl am sure if you sit up thinkmg and talking any mora 
you will be unlit fur everything to-morrow. I only wish you 
to tell tne what you could have done to make your aunt angry 
with you." 

Amy repealed the history of her adventure, but Mrs. Herbert 
made no ohservsliuii upon il ; and she was then sent to her room 
to prepare fur bed. 

" You will come back to me when you are ready to read," 
said Mrs. Herbert, And in about half an hour Amy reappeared 
wilb her Bible. 

" li seems so nice and quiet," she said, " to bo able to sit down 
with you quite alone, mamma, after seeing so many peupli 
*nd 1 think I shall go tu sleeii better when 1 have read my 
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my dear ; and I know myself that it is peculiarly so when wc 
have been much excited ; there is something so calm and sooth- 
ing in it." 

Amy read her psalm, and did not attempt to say any thing 
more about Eramerton, fbr she had always been taught that her last 
thoughts, before she slept, should be of God. and heaven rather 
than of the things of earth ; only, as Mrs. Herbert bent over 
her, to give her the last kiss, she said, *^ Mamma, may I tell you 
one thing which came into my head to-night ? You know I have 
read in the Bible, and have heard people talk about the world, 
and that there are temptations in it, and that we ought to avoid 
it ; and I never could quite understand this, because it seemed that 
I had no world, for you always do what is right, and there is 
no evil in the trees and flowers ; and one day you said that the 
world was different to everybody, ind that it meant the things 
which tempted us to do wrong : and to-night, when I was say- 
ing my prayers, I recollected that I had felt angry with my cous- 
ins, and that you had said, ' that perhaps being with them would 
make me envious ;' and then it came into my head that perhaps 
Emmerton will be my world — do you think it will V 

'* Most probably it may be," said Mrs. Herbert. 

** But then, mamma, will it be right to go there ?" 

'* It is not right to shut ourselves up from our relations, and 
so lose opportunities of learning good from them, or setting them 
a good example," replied her mother. " If your cousins are bet- 
ter than yourself, they will, I hope, be of great use to you ; and 
if they are not, you may try and benefit them. Your being envi- 
ous and angry is your fault, not theirs ; and if you were never to 
see them again, you would still have the same bad feelings in 
your mind. Renouncing the world does not mean shutting our- 
selves up and never seeing any one ; but it does mean trying to 
avoid unnecessary occasions of temptation, as well as to over- 
come sin ; and you will avoid the world, not by keeping away 
from your cousins, but by striving against evil feelings and ac- 
tions when you are with them, and not allowing yourself to envy 
them because they are richer and live in a larger house." 

" I should like to talk a great deal more, mamma," said Amy, 
" only I am so sleepy." 

" We must have some more conversation to-morrow," said 
Mrs. Herbert, as she left the room. And in two minutes Amy 
had forgotten all her difficulties and all her pleasures in the deep, 
lalm repose which few but children can enjoy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The first impresaion on Amy's mind after her inroduction la 
hci cousins, on their arrival at Emmerton, was that of diaap* 
poinCineiil. The lnng'-laoked>for event hid come and passed, 
but it had not brought with it Ihe pleasure thai haH been antiei- 
pated. Her coiisins were not at all what she had expeoted to 
see ; and site felt as if Ihej were more like etrancrers now Ihati 
when she had only pictnred them to herself such aa she desired. 
And yet it was so strange to her to bo unhippy ur diso on tented, 
that she did not long dwell upan Ihe things which hod anniiyed 
her in them, but turned with pleasure lu the hope that it was hei 
own fault ihey did not Beem more 1 ind and ai^reeahle, and that 
when s'.e knew them bolter she should find them all she could 
wish There was great enjoyment, too, in talking over every 
({•'•ig with her mamma at hreakfiist, which she couM easily do 
.low that the rati|rue and e\citeinent were gone ; and so fully did 
Emmerton engross her thouifhis that she entirely forgot Susan 
Reynolds and the promised frock, till Mrs. Herbert produced it, 
Teady prepared, after the lessons were finislied, and begged her 
to do as much as she could heforfl her cousins' arrival. 

" It will not be much, 1 am afraid, mamma," said Amy, " for 
it is getting late, and they agreed to be here by one ; but I must 
do more this evening." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Herbert, " I should be sorry if the poor 
child were disappointed." 

'' So should 1 too, mamma. Now T have seen her, I really do 
feel it will be a pleasure to help her. And will you tell me, 
while 1 am working, what you had not time *o speak about yes- 
terday 1 I mean, why it never does people any good to go anJ 
Bce others eolTcr merely for euciosity." 

" It not only does them no good, but it does them harm," re - 
plied Mra. Herbert, "and for this reason : God gives io almost 
every one, and especially to yoitnir people, many kind, aroiahla 
feelings, as a Sort of treasure which they sie carefully to keep : 
now these kind feelings, as people grow older, gradually dis 
aw»y as they gel aecustomed to the sight of suffering, and b~ 
at last Ihey are likely to become cold and hardhearted ; ax 
there is only one sure way of preventinst this, by doing kind 4 
tiODi whenever we are blessed with Lind feelii;gs. Peihapca 
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iirould zather I should explain myself more clearly," added Mrs- 
Herbert, as Amy laid down her work, and looked thoughtfully in 
her mother's face. ** When you saw Susan Reynolds yesterday 
you had compassion for her, and a great wish to help her ; this 
was the good feeling given you by God : but, supposing you had 
thought that, after all, it was too much trouble to work for 
her, you would soon have forgotten her, and the next time you 
saw her you would probably have pitied her less, and the next 
time less still ; and if you had gone on so, you might have end- 
ed in becoming perfectly cold and selfish : but, by determining 
to do something, you have kept up your interest ; and you will 
find that your kind feeling will continue and increase, not only 
for her, but for other persons you may see in distress." 

'* But then I have beard you say, mamma, that we orght not 
to follow our feelings entirely." 

*' No," replied Mrs. Herbert; "because very tften our feel- 
ings are wrong, and, therefore, we must have some other rule to 
go by, or we shall continually mistake our duties ; but when they 
are right they are given us by God to make those duties easy 
and pleasant; and if -we do not encourage'them, we shall find 
when we grow old that it will be very difficult, if not almost im- 
possible, to do right, however we may wish it." 

'* Then, mamma, if we had always good feelings there would 
be no occasion to do any thing but just what we felt inclined : 
how very nice that would be." 

" There is but one way of getting these good feelings," said 
Mrs. Herbert, *' and that is by doing what we know we ought, 
whether we like it or not ; and only one way of keeping them 
when we have got them, by taking care always to act upon 
them ; and if we begin when we are young, it is astonishmg how 
easy it will soon become. I know you like an illustration. Amy, 
to make you remember things ; so now I will give you one, to 
teach you the difference between feelings and duty. Feelings are 
like horses which carry us quickly and easily along the road, 
only sometimes they stumble, and sometimes they go wrong, 
and now and then they will not move at all : but duty is like the 
coachman who guides them, and spurs them up when they are 
too slow, and brings them back when they go out of the way." 

" Thank you, mamma," said Amy, as she ran to the window 
at the sound of approaching wheels ; " I think I shall always re- 
member .now. And here come my uncle's feelings down the 
lane — beautiful gray ones ; and there is duty on the coach-box 
driving them." 

" Well," observed Mrs. Herbert, smiling, " I hope duty will 
guide the feelings pjroperly round the corner, for it is a very 
awkward turn." 

Amy looked anxiously into the carriage at it drove up, and 
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' will) great dcllglil saw tint it contained only her two < 
' er aunt'a Btern air was Biifficierlly iinprcBsed upon h 
on to mahs llie idea of meeting her again disHgreeable. " I un 
a glad yuu ate come !'* siie exalaimed to Margaret, who war 
le first to aliglit ; " 1 have finished all my lessons, and dlnnei 
will Tory soon be rcndy, and ailerwards, if j'ou like, we can go 

iboultl not think that would take verv lung," EaitI Dora, 
oastiiig a contemptuouB glunce around. 

Amy, lot a moment, felt almost aahamed, as if there were 

I Bomettiing disgraceful in not having a largo garden ; but she did 
not make any rejily, and led lier cousins into the bouse, with a 
eeciet dislike of thnir seeing how different it was frotn Enitner- 

I ton, and a dread lest Dora should make some mure ohserrationB. 
In her aunt's presence, however, Dora was rather suhdued, and 
did nut venture tu remark upon any thing, though Amy. who 
watched her carefully, noticed the inquisitive look she gave to 
the furniture, as if she were determined to know exaclly what 
every thmg was made of; and when Mrs. Herbert left them, 
her first question was, " So tbia is jour largest looin, Amy, 

" Yes," said Amy ; '' and we havo a dining-room and study 
besides." 

" And is that all I" added Margaret. 

" All but the bedrooms," replied Amy. 

"Well! how odd it must be to live in such a tiny boose !" 
■ continued Margaret. "I should get so liied of it. To have 
1 lived all one's life in llirea rooms ! Fancy, Dora, how strange 
it must he." 

"But," said Amy, " it does very well for mamma and mo. 
You know many poor people have only one." 

" That may be all tight fur poor people ; but you are a lady ; 

I " Oh 1" said Dora, " it does not signify when people are ac- 
I DUatomed to it. And now Amy will be able to cnme and see us 
I at Eitimertoii i and she can walk about the grounds ; and some- 
I, 1 dare say, mamma will let her have a drive in the cur- 
ftriage, which will make a nice chatige.'' 

I Amy was extremely inclined to say that she never wished to 
lio any thinii uf tlio kind, fur she remembered that only a week 
f before she was able to walk all over Emmerion, both in the 
house and the park, without any person's permission being re- 
quired but her mamma's. 

"You will like that very much, shan't you, dear I" said 
Margaret, giving bet a kiss. 

It returned, but Amy colored, ai 
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" I declare you seem quite offended/ exclaimed Margaret ; 
"doesnH she, Dora? Well! I would not be so touchy for a 
great deal." 

'' I donH wish to be offended, and I am sure I could not beai to 
be touchy," said Amy, with tears in her eyes ; ** only I am very 
happy with mamma." 

*' Of course," said Margaret ; " but then you need not be 
angry with us merely because we wish to give you a little 
pleasure ; besides, it is so unkind : I thought you would be fond 
of us, instead of getting so cross in a minute." 

This was rather more than poor Amy could bear, for she had 
never been blamed unjustly in her life, and believed that she 
mast be in the wrong whenever any fault was found with her. 
She was conscious, too, of having felt angry ; and sorrow foi 
this, added to a slight remaining irritation agains* her cousinR 
made her tears flow fast. 

" How silly !" exclaimed Dora. " We never meant to vex 
you : you will get us all into a scrape if you cry, for my aunt 
will be back in a moment." 

** No one gets into a scrape with mamma," said Amy ; " but 
I am sure it would be me she would blame now ; and I am so 
sorry I was cross." 

'* Never mind any thing more about it," said Margaret ; " just 
look natural again, and then we shall not care." 

Amy did her best to look natural ; but her mammals quick eye 
soon perceived, on her return, that there had been something 
amiss : however, she asked no questions, knowing that she 
should hear every thing when they were alone ; and both Dora 
and Margaret were considerably relieved when they found them- 
selves seated at the dining-table, with Amy as bright and happy 
as usual. 

*' You must make a good luncheon, my dears," said Mrs. Her- 
bert, " for I suppose you dine very late." 

" Oh no !" replied Dora, " this will be our dinner : mamma 
always dislikes our being late." 

** She says it makes us ill, and spoils our complexions," added 
Margaret, casting, at^ the same time, a glance at her white neck 
in the glass which hung opposite to her ; " so we always dine 
about two, with Emily Morton and Rose, in the schoolroom." 

*• Is Miss Morton very strict V asked Amy. 

" Strict !" answered Dora, with a toss of her head. " Whom 
hould she be strict with ? She is not our governess." 

'* But then she teaches you some things," said Amy. 

'* Oh yes, music and drawing ; but that any one can do. I 
should just as soon think of attending to Morris ao to her." 

** Only," said Mrs. Herbert, in a quiet, grave tone, '*that sht 
ii older than you are, and is a lady by birth and education." 
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ira pouted and bit her lip, but ahe did not dare niaks anj prir) 
_ , and only showed her disploasura by the siillty way u 
which she snswered her aant's farther qaest ions. Marpraret war 
mnre cominiinicative, and Amy soon became amused with liei 
accunnt of Wayland, and all they liad been accuBlomed to do i 
but there was no interest shown for her in return, for Margaret 
seemed to find every oubject dull which did not immediately 
relate to herself She appeared unwilling, also, to mention Mis> 
Morton again, thou(^l. Amy wished mnre to hear of her thnn tit 
any other person or thing ;' and when, after the dinner was ended, 
Mrs. Herbert suggested ihey should gn into the garden, she de- 
t'.'rmined to ask them why they disliked her. 

" Do let me know," she said to Margnrct, aa they seated 
themselves in the arbor, afUr exploring the not very apacioun 
diimiin, " why you don't llhe Miss Morton. I told inamma last 
night that you said yon could not bear her." 

" How ill-nalurea !" esclaimed Margaret ; " I declare I never 
will tell you any thing again. Unless yoo promise not to repeat 
to aunt Herbert what we say. I can assure you we shall laka 
special care not to talk to you." 

" Oh, Margaret I" said Amy, looking very much distressei], 

' indeed I meant no harm- But 1 cannot make such a promise ; 

for I always do telt mamma every thing, and she is never angry." 

" That won't do," replied Margaret ; " you mini, or we shall 

I not talk to you." 

if there is no hnrm in wlint yon say," asked Amy, 
!ust I not repeat ill" 

a no use arguing," replied Margaret. "I never could 
I bear Ihe notion that evor^ word I said would be told over again : 
and therefore, if you wdl not promise, I will not talk ; that Is 
I all. And she threw herself back, and began pinking flowetH la 
I pieces. Then, after a few moments' pause, she lurned to Don, 
[ and said, '■ That was a very ill-natured trick she played on papa's 
I birthday, was it not!" 

Dora nodded assent ; and Margaret looked at Amy, hoping to 
ixclle her curiosity, for she was longing, shove alt things, to find 
iitma excuse for breaking her resolution. But Amy sat im- 
moveable, only appearing thoughtful and unhappy. A second 
silence ensued, which was broken again by Margaret, who ex- 
claimed, in a petlish tone, that the sun was so hot it was nut to 
bit borne : she wondered how any one could have built an arbor 
in such a position. 

Dora, though screened by the projecting branch of a tree, im- 
mediately took up the parasol at her aide ; and Margaret began 
lamenting that she had left hers in the liouse. 

"Can't yoa spare ma yours, Dotal" she said: "you uevej 
[ mnmnbered you hid it till I complained of the heal." 
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"Yott always leave every thing behind you," was Dora^s 
answer: *'and I am sure I shall be burned as brown as a 
berry if I donH shade myself. You had better go in and fetch 
your own parasol, and that will make you recollect it another 
time." 

" I know who left her liandkerchief behind her only this 
morning,^' retorted Margaret ; " and I know who sent Emily 
Morton all over the house to look for it." 

" That was only once in a way," said Dora ; and here a long 
bickering dialogue was carried on between the sisters, at the 
commencement of which Amy disappeared ; and before it had 
been decided which possessed most disagreeable qualities, a 
subject that was discussed with great warmth and earnestness, 
Margaret found herself sheltered from the sun by the interven- 
tion of a parasoL 

" Where did you get it V she exclaimed to Amy ; " you did 
not bring it with you." 

' No," replied Amy ; " I got it from the house just now." 

" And did you really go in on purpose 1 Well, that was 
very good-natured, I must say : and now I do think, as a reward, 
I will tell you about Emily Morton." 

" A reward to herself, not to you, Amy," said Dora ; " she 
has been dying to tell you all the time. I would have 
done it, only I knew it would come out if you had patience to 
wait." 

" But," replied Amy, . in a rather timid voice, ." I hope you 
understand, Margaret, that I cannot make any promise about 
mamma." 

" Why don't you hear what she has to say first," said Dora, 
'' and then talk about the promise afterwards V^ 

" I would rather settle it first," answered Amy, firmly ; " I 
should not have any pleasure in knowing it if I thought Margaret 
were mistaken about me." 

" Well ! never mind now," said Margaret, " I am not going to 
speak treason ; and you are so good-natured. Amy, I am sure you 
will never repeat any thing to get us into a scrape." 

'* Perhaps I am not good-natured," persisted Amy ; '* so pray 
don't tell me unless you quite like it." 

** But I do quite like it now ; and I am sure you are good- 
natured, and 80 you shall tear I want to tell you what Emily 
Morton did last year on papa's birthday, and then I know you 
will hate her as much as we do. We have always had quite 
& f(&te given then ; for papa says it was begun when he came of 
age, and he does not like to give it up." 

Oh !" said Amy, " that must ha\e been what mamma 
telling me about the other day ; she gave me a long ac* 
wmnt of It." 
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" And Aid not Aanl Herbert think it very deligUirul T' askej 
" Papa alwiiya speaks nf it with HUch pleuBiiro." 

■' I es," tnswered Amy ; " she Eays it was one uf llic happiesl 
days of her life." 

" It iniiat lie very nice," continUEcl Don, " lo have e 
lookini; ap lo one and envying one. I dare say Aunt 
wished she had been pnpa." 

" She said she wished it then," replied Amy ; " but I am 

re she dflca not now." 

" What I not lo have two frreat houses, anil heaps of aervanlB, 
■and plenty of monejl" said Mar^ret. 

" But," replied Amy, " mamma, when she told me the story 
said thai wo all had the promise of much greater things given 
UB at oor baptism, and bo it did not BJ^ify." 

" What do yoa mean, Amy 1" asked Dora, in a lone of extreme 
surprise. " Great ihinga promised us at our baplism 1 I never 
knew any ihin^r I had either ^iven or promised mo then, 
excepting my name, and my old purple Uible and Prayei- 

" Oh, Dora !" excloimod Amy, " prny do not talk so ; I am 

re it must be very wrong; for mamma says that it haj 

Bbeen the grealofit ihing io all my life, and ihat if 1 do as I 

romised I would then, 1 shall bo quite sure of beinjc happv when 
die ; and every j^ar, on the day of my baptism, she makes me 
^tead over the service, and lalks to me about it." 

*' Then it is very strange, that is all 1 can say," replied Dora. 
[ never in my life before heard any one say that baptism was 
■vy good besides giving a child a name." 

■ Amy seemeil still mure shocked. " Oh '. but, Dora," she said, 

■ very gravely, " indeed, it mnst he a great good ; for you know 
V-when we were baptized God gave us His Holy Spirit, that we 
r might be able to do our duty." 

"1 don't understand what you mean. Amy," said Dora, 
hastily, "and 1 don't Ihink you understand yourself, so we will 
not talk any inure about it. Du, Margaret, go on about Cmity 
Morton," 

will," add Margaret, " if yon will not interrupt me so. 
Lit was last year. Amy, on the day of the fete ; and two of my 
B, mamma's BislcfB, and my uncle, Sir Henry Charlton, 
? to Wsyland to keep it. Uncle Henry knows a great 
Bdeal about drawing, and he always tihea to see outs ; and he 
Ibad promised ua a long time before that if we could show him 
■ws good drawings on papa's birthday, he would give ua each 
■« beautiful picLure done by one of the Gist artists in London- 

■ 1 worked very hard at first, and then 1 got a little lired, but I 
Paiade sure I should be able lo Hnish ibcm in time ; only, some- 
f lu>w or other, I n as bo hurried at hat, for we had some m« 
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dresses to be tried on, and there were some songs to be pruo 
tised, and there were a good many people staying in the house 
that I had only five finished. I was in a great fright, and my 
only hope was that Uncle Henry would not count them ; but in 
the morning, after he had looked at Dora^s, I watched him 
count ihen:^ and then I thought I had no chance ; but when I 
came to show mine, I found that by mistake one of Emily 
Morton's had got among them, which made them just right, 
and she was not in the room, so I had no fear of any thing being 
said ; and it was such a beauty, I was sure my uncle would bo 
pleased. Well ! he looked at them all, and said they were very 
good, and was admiring Emily Morton's especially, when, to 
ny great horror, in she came, and he immediately called out 
\o her to look at the drawings with him. I could not imagine 
vhat to do ; and at last I thought, perhaps, she would be good- 
oatured for once in her life, so I went to her directly, and 
whispered all about it. and asked her to let it pass, or I should 
(ose my beautiful picture ; and really. Amy, it was worth a great 
leal of money ; and, do you know, she actually declared she 
would not do it. I know I looked miserable, and I never beg- 
ged so hard for any thing in my life ; and at last I was obliged 
.o give it up, for Uncle Henry began to wonder what we were 
talking about, and so I ran out of the room, and then it all 
came out : and there was such a great fuss ; Uncle Henry 
preached me a sermon, and papa and mamma were so cross ; 
in fact, I never got into such a scrape in my life before, and 
all because of Emily Mqrton. Now shouldn't you hate her, 
Amy, if you were me V 

Amy was silent. 

" Oh !" continued Margaret, " you could not be so unkind as 
to take her part." 

" But," said Amy, " it seems as if she were right." 

" How can that be ? I am sure no one can be right who is 
unkind." 

** No," said Amy, locking a little perplexed ; " but then it 
would have been deceit.'* 

" Deceit ! what deceit '" asked Margaret : " she had noth- 
ing to do with it ; all I w&nted was for her to hold her tongue." 

" But your uncle would have thought the drawing was yours 
when it was not." 

** And what harm would that have done ] I will venture to 
say I could have finished just as good a one if I had tried ; it 
was only a sketch. No, no, it was mere ill-nature ; she wished 
for the picture herself." 

** I tell you what, Margaret," said Dora, " she did not wish 
%n7 each thing, because Uncle Henry pressed her to have it, and 
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■he loruscil, and made him put it by till Ihis year, tliat you 
try ajfiiin." 

" I hale such hypocrites," said Margaret ; " and she is bo 
cold-heUirtedi loo. I used to liias ber and love her when GrHt 
she came, but she nevor soemed to cute a. bit about it ; and now 
I never go near her if I can help tl," 

"1 should not mind any ihbg," eaid Dnro, " if ahe did not 
put one down bo : but she has Buuh a, way of eaying things are 
right, t can't bear it ; as if we did not know what was rigl.t aa 
well as she does. I Bhall teach her the dilference between 
Miaa Harrington and Misa Morton, I can tell bcr, when 1 coma 

" And, tlicn, people call her pretty," interrupted Marparet. 
' It makes me so an^ry, somettmea, to hear them g\ on abiiut 
her beaiitifiil eyes and her blaok hair. She need have some 
beauty, for she spends quite enough time in dressing herself, I 

Amy listened to these remarks in silent astonishment, and with 
an increasin;; feeling of dislike la Miss Morton ; not that she 
agreed with Margaret as to her unkindness in the affair of the 
picture, for her strict sense of what was right and sincere told 
her, in a moment, that she could not have acted otherwise ; but 
it was impossible to hear ea niiicli said against a perfect stranger 
without thinking that there must be some fuundulion fur it, es- 
pecially as Amy was accustomed to bo very particular lieraelf in 
every thing she said, and bad not yet learned to suspect her 
cousins of exaggeration. 

" How very sorry you must be," she exclaimed, at length, 
" that Miss Morton ever came to you." 

'■ Sorry !" repealed Margaret. " Yes, I think we are sorry ; 
but one thinfT I can tell you, Amy, she will not slay with us 
long. 1 resolved, directly al^er that business of the picture, that 
I would never rest till 1 got her out of the house ; and Dora 
feels the same." 

"I beg your pardon." replied Dora; " I do not care enough 
about ber ; as Ions' as she keeps tu her own room, and does not 
plague me with constantly ringing in my ears that things are 
right, she may slay or nut, as she likes." 

" But," said Amy, " you cannot send her away ; it must be 
your mamma." 

" What a. simpleton you are ]" exclumed Marmtral, langhing ; 
"there ore a hundred ways of getting rid of a person you don't 
like ; and I tell you I should have done it long ago, if it had nut 
been for Ruse, tviio is so fond of her, anil such a pet of mamma's, 
that she is humored in every thing. Why, how surprised fati 
Hem, and frightened too !" 
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" Only," said Amy, " I thought that my aunt would do just au 
she pleased, without asking any one.'* 

*' I canH explain," said Margaret, " if you cannot understand , 
but you will learn all about it when you have been a little at 
Eramerton with us ; and you will see, too, how she spoils Rose ; 
she makes her so foolish, that she cannot bear to go to any one 
else, except mamma, when she is in the room." 

" Then Miss Morton must be very kind to her," said Amy. 

" Kind ! Yes, to be sure she is ; she knows quite well that 
if it were not for Rose, she would not stay long in our family." 

" And does she teach Rose entirely V asked Amy. 

" Yes, now she does, though, I believe, mamma never intended 
it at first ; but there was so much to be done with us, that it was 
very inconvenient having so young a child at the same time ; 
and so Emily Morton offered to take the charge of her, anil she 
has gone on ever since. It is very odd of mamma allowing it 
when she dislikes governesses so ; but I think it would break 
Rose's heart if there were to be any alteration." 

" And what have you to do with her, then V* 

'' Oh ! we have regular music and drawing lessons twice a 
week, and she attends to us at other times, besides ; and then 
we breakfast, and dine, and drink tea with her, and make her 
useful when we want her. She does every thing, almost, for 
Rose ; but that is her own choice. But I dare say you will 
know all about her ways soon ; for when papa and mamma were 
talking of coming to Emmerton, I heard them say it would be a 
great advantage for you to learn of her ; and I dare say they 
will arrange for you to have music and drawing lessons with us. 
It will be so nice being together often." 

And Margaret gave Amy a kifes, which was very heartily re- 
turned. Amy looked at Dora, expecting something of the same 
kind from her ; but Dora was playing with her watch-chain, and 
appeared to be taking no notice. 

" I shall like being with you," replied Amy ; " but I shall not 
like to learn of Miss Morton. Mamma is so kind, I don't know 
what I should do if any one were cross to me." 

*' But b your mamma quite regular with you 1" asked Mar- 
garet. 

" She used to be," said Amy ; " but, lately, she has been very 
often ill ; she gets so unhappy about papa." 

" Oh !" observed Margaret, " I heard papa and mamma 
talking about her last night, after you were gone, and they 
•aid—" 

" Hush, Margaret !" said Dora, turning suddenly round ; " it 
d^es not signify what they said. How can you be so thought- 
*e88 1" she added, in a lower tune. 

Margaret was about to make an angry reply, but she was pre- 
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vented by Amy, who anxiously bejrgad to bo lold ever;^ , 
Again Margaret would have spoki^n, but Dora a. second lime n 
lerpoaed ; and nt the sams mnmeiit Mrs. llert.ert appeared, at 
the ODtiverBaiion waa interrupted. As they relumed tu tho hu[ 
however, Amy remarked that Dora contrived to ape 
words to her sister alone ; and when she afterwards repealed 
entreaty, Margaret's reply was, thai Dora and she thoaght 
(letter not to tell. This did not satisry Amy ; but she ( 
not urge Margaret to do anything she felt waa wrong; 
iflcr pondering in her own mind for some tninutea what 
Harrington could possilily have said, she, aa usual, quieted 
uneasiness by determining to talk to hec mamma in the eve 

" The carriage is waiting for you, my dear," said Mrs. 
ban, as they walked lowarda the iiouae ; " and, if you could 
room in it for Amy and me, I should like to go with you ai 
as ihe rectory ; for Mrs. Walton has asked us to spend the 
evening with her, and I am always glad to be saved a ivalk." 

Amy looked delighted, and ran up stairs with great glee to get 
ready ; and Margaret followed, offering lo help her. 

" Whom shall you see at the rectory 1" she said, as Amy was 
expressing her happiness in rather ecstatic terms. " Are there 
children of your own age I" 

" No,'' replied Amy ; " no one but Mr. and Mrs. Walton ; they 
had one child, but it died." 

" tint what shall you dol It must be so dreadfully dull with 
only old people." 

'' Oh no ! it is never dull, they are so kind, and the plaice is so 
pretty ; and sometimes Mrs. Walton tells me stories about what 
she did when she was a little girl ; or, if tbey talk about thin^ 
I don't care for, there is a beautiful larga buolc of fairy tales, and 
I sit up in a little window, away by myself, and fancy that all 
the things I reiul about happened in the forest. 1 sometimes 
make out all the places just as if they were real. You know 
one can fancy almost any thing in a wood . there are so many 
little winding walks and odd places, and there are some green 
spots of turf, with large trees all round, which seem just like the 
fairies' homes. I have named them all after the stones, and 
when I read 1 can see them quite plainly in my mind" 

" Well ! that is a strange way of amusing yourself," eiclaime J 
Margaret, in a tone of astonishment ; " though, to be sure, I can 
understand the pleasure of reading a story, but then it must be 
about real people — ^lords and ladies, I like : I never cared in the 
least about fuiries and such unnatural things; and I quile won- 
der tu see Hose so pleased with a little book she has alionl 

Amy was in too great a hurry lo reply, bat dressed herself 
'llj as pfisaible, and in a few minutes was ready for her vi 
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The old rector was standing at the door as Mr. HarringtonV 
fsarriage drove up, and seemed rather alarmed at the sight of 
auch an unexpected number of visiters ; but Mrs. Herbert soon 
relieved his mind by introducing her nieces to him ; and, if Dora 
had not been occupied with the contrast between the simplicity 
of the rectory and the grandeur of Emmerton, and Margaret 
with ridiculing the curiously-cut coat, brown wig, and gpid shoe* 
buckles, which had been Mr. Walton^s constant style of dress for 
the last forty years, both might have been pleased with the af- 
fectionate interest expressed for them, and the many inquiries 
which were made for every member of the family. As it was, 
Mrs. Herbert was hurt at their careless replies, and felt as angry 
as was possible for one so gentle, when she heard Margaret's .md 
whisper to her sister, " Did you ever see such a quiz V* 

Apparently, Mr. Walton did not observe this, for he still con- 
tinued entreating them to come in, and assuring them that Mrs. 
Walton would never forgive him if he allowed them to depart 
without her seeing them. Dora, who was always an inch taller 
and several years older, in her own estimation, whenever she 
found herself mistress of her father's handsome carriage, drew 
herself up with a consequential air, and regretted that it would 
DOt be in their power to stop, for they wished to be home by a 
certain hour. 

'* Is that really the case, my love 1" said Mrs. Herbert : " could 
you not spare one moment for Mrs. Walton 1 She knew your 
mother when she was a child, and she has been longing to see 
yoa." 

'* I dare say mamma will call in a day or two,'' said Dora : 
•' we really are in a hurry now." 

*' I will undertake to make your peace with your mamma,*' 
said Mrs. Herbert : '^ you would not be detained five minutes." 

*' I really am sorry," persisted Dora, quite proud of the power 
of saying " No" to persons older than herself; " but I am afraid 
we must go home." 

Mr. Walton, who had been listening to the debate with a mixed 
expression of amusement and regret in his countenance, now 
came forward, and, laying his hand on Dora's arm, said, ** My 
dear young lady, you are not accustomed to have a will of youi 
own, I can quite see, because you are so glad to exercise it. 
Now I never like to prevent young people from pleasing them- 
selves, so you shall follow your inclination and go home ; but, 
whenever this same inclination shall take another turn and bring 
you to the rectory, I will promise you a sincere welcome for the 
Aake of your father and mother, and auld lang syne ; and now, 
food -by." 

Dora felt abashed by the kindness with which this was said, 
•• well as by the reproof which she knew was intended ; but 



■he put DTI an indllTerent air, and giving a hlsly nod tn Amy, i. 
k few parting words to her aunt, reassured tier ofienjed liigoi 
by oaliin); ant " home" in a laud voice lo the footman, who W 
Manding at the door, and the carriage drove off. For 
light pang of envy crossed Amy's mind as her cods 
r was contrasted with her own insignilicance ; but it i 
BOnn forgotten when aha found herself seated, as usual, on a low 
stool hy the side of Mrs. Walton, who, wlih one hand placed 
npon bi?ra and the other fondly smoolliing her dark hair, heard 
with real pleasure her description of all she had been doing since 
her last visit ; and, as Amy became more ai.a more animated, the 
old rector himself was attracted to the window, itnd for a few 
moments, while watching the bright eyes and sweet smile of his 
young favorite, could almost have imagined he was again listen- 
ing to (he voice of his own child. Mrs. Walton wqh several 
years younger than her husband, but rheumatic attacks of a very 
painful kind had rendered her nearly helpless, so that the difTer- 
ence between them appeared much less than it really was. Age 
and iolinniiy had subdued her naturally quick, eager disposition, 
into a calm and almost heavenly peace, without in the least dimiu 
ishing her interest in every thing that was passing around her. 
Her mind, like her dress, seemed to be totally different from that 
of the every-day world : the dress — was fashioned according to 
the custom of years gone by ; the mind — of those which were 
to come : and few could converse wilh her without feelings of 
respect almost amounting to awe, for her goodness, her patience, 
her meekness, her charity, her abstraction from nil earthly cares. 
Amy could nui as yet fully appreciate all her excellence, though 
she could understand it in some degree. She had never heard 
. Mrs. Walton spoken of but with reverence ; and. perhaps, half 
I iha pleasure she fell in talking so freely to her arose from the 
eonsoiousnesa of being petted nnd loved by one to whom persons 
BO much older than herself agreed in looking up. There was an 
additional reason for Amy's enjoyment on ibis evening ; she had, 
willingly and unknown to her mother, resolved to give up her 
favorite volume of fairy tales, that she might go on wilh the 
frock for Susati Reynolds ; and even before the tea things were 
brought in, she produced her basket and began working indus- 
triously : and from having thus denied her own inclination in one 
instance, every thing else appeared doubly delightful. 

"Why, mj little wDtuin," said the rector, as he remarked her 
unusual occupation, " what makes your fingera so busy lo-nightt 
1 thought you always studied the lives of the fairies whenever 
you came here." 

Mrs. llerbeit, who had been talking at the other end of lh« 
room, turned to see what Amy was about; and her smile ivu 
ail« a BuQicient reward for the socriGce which bad been inadti. 
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'* I did not think of reminding you of your work, my darling,'* 
she said ; " but you will not regret giving up your pleasure foi 
one evening for the sake of another." 

•' And who is this other V asked the rector 

Mrs. Herbert told the story, and spoke highly in praise of Su- 
san, and her attention to her mother. 

" She is in good hands," said Mr. Walton. " I neve* knew 
cither Mr. or Mrs. Saville take up a case of the kind without 
managing to be of great service ; and whether the poor woman 
should hve or die, you may depend upon the children having 
found a friend for life." 

" And, my dear child," added Mrs. Walton, " you will not for- 
get you have a second purse at Emmerton rectory if it should be 
needed." 

" 1 should be very ungrateful if I were to forget it," replied 
Mrs. Herbert, as she pressed the worn but delicate hand which 
was held out to her ; *' though, now that my brother is at the 
Hall, I think my first appeal must be to him." 

*^ I suspect I shall have a regular jubilee celebrated in the 
parish," said the rector. '* Do you remember the first we ever 
had, some twenty years ago, when your brother came of age 1 
We have not had such another since." 

*' There was one other great day, surely," said Mrs. Walton. 
** My memory sometimes seems to get sadly confused even about 
things which passed years ago, and which they say are always 
remembered the best ; but, surely, there was one other fete— 
what was it for 1" 

Amy looked up from her work, and whispered in Mrs. Wal- 
ton's ear, ** Mamma and aunt Edith's wedding-day." 

Mrs. Herbert caught the words, and the tears started to her 
eyes. She turned away, and, taking up a newspaper which lay 
upon the table, began looking over the contents. 

'' Ah ! yes, my love, you are right," said Mrs. Walton, in a 
low tone. And Mr. Walton, anxious to change the subject, made 
some remarks upon a great fire which had taken place in a neigh- 
boring village, and the account of which was in that day's paper. 
- " Amy," said Mrs. Herbert, " there is a very interesting story 
of the conduct of a little girl during the fire ; you may read it if 
you like." 

Amy took the paper and read what her mother pointed out ; 
and as she came to the end, her eye caught the first words of 
another paragraph, and si e exclaimed, *^ Dear mamma, here is 
something about India." 

Mr. Walton looked very grave. " 1* is nothing good, I am 
»fra»d," he said ; " I was in hopes you would have heard it be« 
iBif you came here ; they say the war has broken out again." 
the war !" repeated Mrs. Herbert, m a suppressed tone at 



The paragraph was short, but decisive. There was no donbl 
the war had recammenced, and tli^t the chance of obtaining 
ttdingB of Colonel Herbert was less tlia.n ever ; at least such war 
Mrs. Herbert's fear, though Mr. Walton did hia utmost to con- 
Tince her it could make no diflerence ; but while she listened Ic 
his words, they did not sink inlo her hear' ; and she turned from 
the thought of her incrasBed anxiety if her husband continued 
silent, 10 tlie danger of the war should ho return into it, till it 
seemed impossible to find comfort in any thing. Amy stood by 
her mother in silent suffering; she felt as if she had been Ihu 
eauEe of inflicting the paiti hy catling h'.r attention lo the paper i 
but she could do nothing to relieve her, and was obliged tn wait 
palienily, though sorrowfully, till her usual self-commantl was 
restored. After some time, Mrs. Herbert was again able to al- 
lude to the subject of the war ; and she then spoke of the pmbn- 
bilities and dangers which it involved, without hesitation; bnt 
she was so much shaken by the unexpected news, that, notwith- 
standing the disappointment to all parties, no objection was made 
when she proposed returninc; home much earlier than usual. It 
was a melancholy conclusion to Amy's evening; but Mr. Wal- 
ton endeavored to comfort her hy promising, if possible, lo call 
very early the next day to see her ; and Mrs. Walton held out 
the hope of another visit very soon. Amy's chief thought, how- 
ever, was for her mamma ; and u wish arose In her mind, which 
she had often felt before, that she were a few years older, and 
could be of greater service ; and it was not till she had again re- 
ceived the oflen-repeated assurance of being now Mrs. Ilerberl's 
greatest earthly ireasure, and a real comfort to her in her dis- 
tress, thai she could lie down happily to sleep, even though she 
had unburdened her mind of the chief events of the day. and iif 
the secret between her cousins Amy was not aware that hy 
doing this she added to her tnamtna's anxiety, fur every thing 
convinced Mrs. Herbert, more and mure, that Dora and Marga- 
ret were very different companions from those she would have 
chosen for net child. Bui there was little to be feared while 
Amy continued so perfectly open ; and, at any rate, it was better 
, that she should be with them, while her mother was near lo warn 
her against evil, than became aoquaiuled with them, for the first 
time, when she might be oblifced to live with them entirely. 
The secret, loo, gave Mrs. Herbert a pang, though she tried to 

Eerauade herself of what, in fact, was nearly the truth, that Dor^ 
ad heard of the renewal of the war, and of the increased onsiely 
which it would bi-ing: happily, she did not know ihal Mr. Har- 
rinBlDn had also exprESsed his opinion that it would have been 
UeloBB to expect any farther tidings of Colonel Herbert, even if 
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the peace had continued ; for he firmly believed that nothing out 
some dreadful event could have occasioned their total ignorance 
of his movements. Mrs. Herbert, indeed, could hardly give 
Dora credit for so much thoughtful ness ; but in this she did her 
injustice. Dora could often be thoughtful and kind when her 
pride did not stand in the way ; ano she could be sorry for the 
sufTerings of others when they were forced upon her notice, 
though she had never been taught to be upon the watch for 
them , while even her haughtiness did not prevent her from feeling 
an interftst in the quiet grief which was expressed in every fea- 
ture of her aunt^s countenance, and which seemed constantly to 
check every happier feeling. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Several days passed before Amy again saw her cousins : 
there were so many arrangements to be made in their new home 
that no convenient moment could be found for paying a visit to 
the cottage ; and during this time Mrs. Herbert had very much 
recovered her tranquillity, and began even to hope that the war, 
terrible though it seemed, might be the means of bringing her 
some tidings of Colonel Herbert. 

The last letter she had received from him had mentioned his 
intention of making an expedition into the interior of the country ; 
and a friend, who had returned to England soon afterwards, con- 
firmed the fact of his departure. His silence might be accounted 
<br by his having intrusted letters to private hands, and by the 
difficulty of communication in the distant province to which he 
had gone : but now that the war had again broken out, she could 
not avoid hoping that he would make eVery effort to return ; and 
that she should see his name in the public dispatches if any thing 
should occur to prevent his writing. The dangers to which he 
might be exposed, and which had at first so startled her, seemed 
nothing to the wearying anxiety she had lately suffered ; and 
even the mention '^f him in the list of the wounded, she felt 
would be a relief. 

Amy could not entirely enter into all her mother's solicitude, 
but she loved to hear her talk of Colonel Herbert, and to fancy 
what he must be like from the miniature which had been taken 
before he left England ; and she remarked, also, that it was ai 
relief to her mamma to speak of him ; and she seldom appeared 
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■o cheerful as when she ha.il been either spending half an hi 
alone in her own chamber, or answering Ihe queelioi 
Amy waa never tired of asking. An accidental alluaion, indeed, 
would often bring the tears into Mrs. Ilerberl's Byes, but a. lengib 
ened oonversutiun had a very different effect, fur the thought ot 
hec husband was asauciated with all thai wjb excellent and no- 
ble; and as she dwell upun his high character, and I he princi- 
ples with which all the actions or his life were imbued, she could 
not doubt that the blessing of Heaven would attend him wherever 
lie ntighl be. 

The constant pressure of aniciety rendered ihe presence of 
strangers in general very painful to Mrs. Herbert ; and (he onlj 
person who wns adraiited to see her at all times was Mr, Walton, 
\Vhatever, iherefore, might be the inierest felt in her broUier's 
fimily, she did not regret that the distance from the Hall wits 
likely to prevent any thing like daily intercourse ; and Amy, too, 
was nut sorry, for her cousins did ool quite please her, and though 
she had been very much amused by them, she was conscious that 
only with her mamoia could she feni perfectly safe from harm. 
There was, in cunseijuence, a mixture of alarm and pleasure ia 
her mind upon being told, about three days after her visit to the 
rectory, that she was to spend the next day at the Hall, going 
quite early and returning late ; Dnd the alarm was not a little in- 
creased when her mamma read the postscript of the note : 

" I am anxious that Amy should become acquainted with Miss 
Morion, and get rid of her feara befoie she begins taking los- 

" What do you say to that. Amy 1" asked Mrs. Herbert. " Do 
you think you shtill be able to go twice a week, sometimes, ner- 
liaps, without me, to learn mnsic and drawing of a stranger V' 

" Oh, mamma! indeed I dun't know. But when did yon set- 
' I it ! You never told me. Is it really to be so 1 I don't think 

iian go without you." 

" And I think," said Mrs. Herbert, " that you can and will du 

I evory thing that is thought tiglit. Is nut that the proper way of 

looking at it t It does ndt sound very agreeable at first, but, by- 

and-by, you will be eotry when the day comes to stay at home." 

" Uh no, mamma: never. 1 shiill always dislike learning of 
Miss Morton; my cousins have said so much against her." 

"It Is rather hard to make up your mind beforehand," said 
Mrs. Herbert : ■' you must try and judge for yourself whether 
she is really every thing ihey represent ; you know it is possible 
ihey may be in the wrong," 

Amy recollected Margaret's complaint about the picture, ani* 

fe.t that this was quite true, but her prejudice still remair.ed , 

and when, on their arrival at the Hall, she was told to Gnd hei 

1 way by herself lo tlin oriel room, which was now converted iatt 
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a schoolroom, she hung back in some fear, and though at length 
obliged to go, it was with relactant steps ; and for several mo- 
ments she stood with the handle of the door in her hand, unable 
to summon courage to enter the room alone. 

'* Who can that be fidgeting at the doorl" was exclaimed by 
some one inside, and Amy, in despair, opened it. 

Dora was seated at the window reading, Margaret was draw- 
ing, and Miss Morton writing, with little Hose on a high stool by 
her side, intensely occupied with a sum in subtraction. 

The appearance of the room was totally changed since Amy 
had last seen it. Books, music, drawings, prints, and work were 
to be seen in every direction ; the old damask chairs had been 
removed, and lighter ones introduced ; the table had been cov- 
ered with ahandsome cloth, and the floor with a new carpet ; a 
cabinet piano had taken the place of the oak chiffonier ; and the 
only thing that Amy fully recognised as an old acquaintance was 
her aunt Edith's picture, which still hung over the mantelshelf. 
Miss Morton came forward to meet her, and shook hands so 
kindly that Amy's prejudice was for the instant shaken. Mar- 
garet overpowered her with kisses ; and Dora, in her usual in- 
different manner, just spoke, and then again took up her book ; 
while little Rose quite forgot the difficult sum as she sat with her 
eyes fixed upon her new cousin. 

Amy felt very awkward, and as if she had intruded where she 
had no business ; but Miss Morton soon relieved her embarrass- 
ment by giving her a portfolio of drawings to look at, and asking 
some questions about her own occupations, in a voice which 
sounded more like her mamma's than any she had yet heard at 
Emmerton. 

" You must not mind our being rather silent now," she said st 
length, when Amy seemed more comfortable, *' for Miss Har- 
rington is reading for her mamma, and talking interrupts her." 

" Come and sit by me. Amy," said Margaret, " and see how I 
am getting on with my drawing." 

"It would be better not," observed Miss Morton : " whispering 
is quite as likely to distract your sister's attention as talking our 
loud." 

Margaret did not take any notice of this advice, but made a 
sign to her cousin to come to the table. 

" Not now, Margaret," said Amy ; " I shall be quite well 
amused with these drawings." 

A cloud passed over Margaret's very pretty face, and, for the 
moment, she was positively ugly, while she muttered, " How 
unkind ! cross thing ! I knew she would always interfere." 

Amy was vexed, but did not move, and soon became interest- 
ed in watching Miss Morton's manner to little Rose. It was very 
^iiiet and very gentle, but it was quite clear that her will wa» 



law ; fur Rose, whose thoughts had been diverted by the u 
visitur, round great djfiiculty in finishing her task, and was tl 
back several limes without daring to make a cotnplaiut, thoug , 
few tears lilled her bright hazel eyes when, after three atiemjlij 
the sum was again pninounceit incorrect. Margaret, forgetlni 
thiit she had accused Miss Murtun ofBiiuiling Ross, and only ain 
iou3 to pruve her in the wrong-, cuat a look of triumph at Amy, 
certain that site would agree with her in thinking it very harsh. 
Hut Amy, though bo young, was quite capable of discovoring Ihe 
difference between firmneEe and Bevctity, and did not al all ilis- 
like MisB Morion for being particular. 

" Indeed, you must be quick. Hose," said MIes Morton, as 
Dora closed her book, and Margaret prepared to put up her draw- 
ing : " you Bee your sisters are ready fur dinner ; and we are to 
have it to-day half an hour earlier than usual, that we cnay walk 
lu Colworth : you would not like to stay at home." 

Poor little Rose seemed very unhappy, and began ci.unting tht 
figures again ; but her haste only made her the mors cunt'uae^ 
" ll is very hard," she said, aa she offered the slate a^in to lAiaa 
' Morton ; " and Amy is here." 

Miss Morion smiled, and so sweetly, that it seemed impossible 
,0 be afraid of her. 

" Well ! that is an excuse, I will allow, only it must not 
be made often ; but come and stand by me, and we will do ll lu- 
gelher." 

itose dried her eyes ; and in a very short time the sum 
was finished, and she went with Miss Morton to get ready fur 
dinner. 

" What do you think of herV asked Dora and Margaret in 
one breath, alinosl before Miss Morton was out of ihe room. 

" She seems rather strict," replied Amy ; " but 1 don't think 
I should be very much afraid of her." 

■' But do you think she is pretty 7" inquired Margaret, eagerly. 

" O ! yes," answered Amy, " very pretty ; prettier than al- 
most any person 1 ever saw before." 

Margaret's lip curieil, itud in a sliort conlemptuutis tone, she 
■aid, " There is no accounting for taste. To be sure, you have 
not seen many people in your life ; but, for my part, I can'l say 
I like such black beauties." 

" Nor white ones either," said Doni. " I never heard you 
praise a pretty person yet. I don'l think Emily Mortun such an 
angel as most people do ; but she is twenty times prettier than 
you are, Margaret, or ever will be." 

" That is as others think," said Margaret, casting a self-saUs- 
liad luuk at herself in the glass. " We muit go nnd prep^tre fur 
dinner now." And she ran out of iha room. 

Dun was about to follow, but, reDollecline her cousiii. ah* 
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Stopped, and said, ** You will not mind staying here for a few 
minutes by yourself, shall you, dear, while the servants are brine:- 
ing the dinner V^ 

Amy thought she should have preferred going with her cousins 
to being alone in the room with the tall men-servants ; but she 
made no objections, and Dora left her. 

During the short interval that elapsed before their return she 
amused herself by endeavoring to fancy what Emmerton used to 
be, and comparing it with its present condition ; but she had 
chosen a difficult task. All was so changed within a few days, 
that it seemed as if months had gone by since her last visit with 
tier mamma ; and when at last she had succeeded in recollecting 
exactly the position of the chairs and tables, and the cold, deso- 
late aspect of the oriel room, she was startled from her dream by 
the voice of the gray-haired butler, who, in a very respectful 
manner, begged pardon for disturbing her, but wished to know if 
Miss Harrington was ready for dinner ; and after such an inter- 
ruption, a farther effort was useless. 

Dora sat at the head of the table, though she could not carve, 
which appeared very strange to Amy ; and she remarked, too, 
that her cousins addressed Miss Morton by her Christian name, 
but that she in reply always spoke of Miss Harrington and Miss 
Margaret : indeed, in every possible way, there seemed to be a 
determination to show her that she was considered quite an infe- 
rior person. 

"Will you all walk to Col worth this afternoon T' asked Miss 
Morton. " Rose and I are going on a little business to Mrs. 
Saville." 

'* I thought it was settled," replied Dora : " we said we would 
at breakfast-time.'' 

" Yes,'" a iswered Miss Morton ; " but I fancied I had heard 
something aoout a wish of your mammals that you should go in 
the carriage with her." 

" Oh ! for a stupid drive. I believe there was something 
said ; but I had much rather go to Colworth." 

" But what will your mamma wish t" inquired Miss Morton, 
very gently. 

^ I can arrange with mamma myself, I hope," was the reply : 
•* I prefer going to Colworth." 

" You must allow me to beg that you will mention it to Mrs. 
Harrington first," said Miss Morton ; ** she was very much an- 
noyed with me for walking with you yesterday when she wanted 
you." 

Dora's only answer was, what she considered, a very dignified 
look ; and at this moment a servant entered with a message, de- 
siring that Miss Harrington would be ready to go out with her 
la at three o'clock* 



I 
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" I kpow what il is fur," exclaimed Dora ; " we are 
Rochfard Park ; natnms wants me ta get acquainted 
Cunnini^liam, and I am sure I don't want In know lier." 

" le not Lady Riichford a great invalid ]" asked Miss Morion, 
anxious to divert Dora's attention. 

" Yes i and that is ilie reason mamma is goin^ to see lier. 1 
oelieve they ivere at Echuol together, or something of that 

"I have heard it is such a beautiful place," eaid Amy; "I 
Bhnuld so like ta see it." 

" Then I wish you would go instead of me," replied Dora : " I 
am sick of beautiful places. What is the use of going sis miles 
to see what ynu have juat us well at home ? Jt is all very naturnl 
for people who live in cottages to wish to look at fine huusea : 
but really it is far too mut:h trouble for me." 

" It is not merely the seein)! fine houses," said Miss Morton, 
" but the grounds and the scenery may he very diSerenl. I 
shuuld soou get tired of looking at large rooms and ^ilt furniture ; 
but trees and flowers must always give one pleasure." 

" There eannot lie any belter flowers at Rochford Park than 
we had at Wayland," persisted Dora: " every one said the con- 
servatory was the finest in the county." 

" Yes," replied Miss Mortnn ; " but nnw you are at Einmcrton, 
it may he diSerent." 

" 1 never could see any great pleasure in looking at other per- 
sons' beautiful things," nonliimed Dora ; " and really 1 don'l 
know what right Lord Rochford has to have any thin^ belter 
thnn )mpa. I heard miLmma say yesterday that our laoiily was 
much older than his, and yel people make such a fusa about him : 
and he is going to be an eail suon, and then Miss CuuniDghain 
will be lady aumcthing," 

*' Lady Lucy Cunningham," said Margaret, " Morris told ido 
about il this morning, nod Bridget lold her. I must sky I should 
like to he called lady of all things, should not you. Amy 1" 

" Yes," answered Amy, " I ihink — I am sure I ahould." 

Miss Morton amiled, " Il would not make you al all luppier, 
my dear," she said, " because, if you cared about it, you would 
be |)roud and disagreeable, and few persona would love you i 
and if you did not, you might just as well be Miss Herbert," 

" But is there any harm io wishing it 1" asked Amy. 

" We can scaroely help wishing for Ihiugs," replied Miss 
Morton ; " I mean we can scarcely help the wish eominB; into 
our minds : but 1 think it is wrong not to try and get rid of il, aoii 
lie contented with the situation in which we are pkced." 

Amy felt that this was exactly what her mamma would hava 

5 ill, and stie bega)i to forget all that had been told her against 
iaa Morion, and to wish she would go on talking ; but il •eeiH' 
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ed quite an efibrt to her to say so much, for she spoke in a very 
low, timid voice, and when she had finished, looked at Dora, as 
if expecting that something impertinent would follow. 

Dora, however, took no notice of her observation, but declared 
she would rather be Miss Harrington than any thing else. *' I 
heard papa talking to some people the other day," she said, " and 
he told them he would much prefer being an old country gentle- 
man to a new-made nobleman. And I am sure I agree with 
him : it must be all pride and nonsense to wish for a title." 

Miss Morton roused herself again to speak. ** I am afraid," 
she said, " there is just as much pride, my dear Miss Harrington, 
in your caring about belonging to an old family, and living in a 
large house, and having money, and servants, and carriages, as in 
considering it a great thing to have a title. Every thing of the 
kind tempts us to be proud." 

" Then it is happy for those who have no such temptation," 
said Dora, scornfully. 

" Yes, indeed it is," replied Miss Morton, so meekly, and yet 
so earnestly, that any one less haughty than Dora must have been 
touched. But Dora was perfectly insensible : she did not, how- 
ever, continue the subject, and finishing her dinner quickly, say- 
ing she had several things to do before three o'clock, without ma- 
king any apology to Miss Morton, left the room as soon as the 
dessert was placed on the table. 

Margaret expressed satisfaction at her sister's absence, as she 
declared it was much more agreeable to her to have her cousin 
all to herself during the walk : but Amy would willingly havo 
lingered by Miss Morton's side, to hear something of her conver- 
sation with Rose. 

Margaret, however, insisted upon her keeping at a considera. 
ble distance, while she again repeated the history of all she had 
been accustomed to do at Wayland, adding to it a description of 
her last new dresses, and the beautiful presents she had received 
on her birthday, until Amy's curiosity was greatly excited, and 
once more a feeling of envy arose, as she thought of the differ- 
ence between herself and her cousin : but she was just begin- 
ning to be aware of this fault ; and although the wish to have 
similar presents returned again and again, as Margaret eagerly 
told over all her treasures, it was accompanied each time by the 
knowledge that it was wrong, and she felt sorry and vexed with 
herself, as she remembered how little her mamma would approve 
of what was passing in her mind. Still the conversation was 
very amusing, and the time passed so quickly that Amy was 
quite surprised when she found herself at the lane leading to Col- 
worth parsonage. A girl, whom she immediately recognised as 
Susan Reynolds, was standing by the shrubbery gate, and 
Amy's first impulse was to speak to her ; but she was crying 



■ Wtterly, and Amy, though longing- to kiinw the cause or her I 
waa too timid to ioterrupt her, nod without niaking- an; n 
followed Miss Mutton and her cousins into the houae. Whei^ 
nowevcr, the first lestraint of the visit had a Utile diminished, and 
Hza. tjavdle began asking some questioos about her mamma, slui 
ventured to inquire whether Susan's mullier waa worse, and 
whether this had occasioned ber distress. 

" Poor Susan has enough to make her unhappy," said Mrf. 
Saville. " Her mother died lost night, and though there is, in 
Cict, Dothing to grioTe for, as she was a truly rcligiuua persnn, 
yet it is a dreadful trial to her children ; and Susan is left with 
the Bole chiirge of her little brothers and aistera : but she ia an 
extremely well-disposed girl, and I hope we shall manage to do 
aomelhing for her by-and'by." 

■' 1 believe you have a very good Bchool in the Tillage," 
said Miss Morton. " Mrs. Harrington is anxious tv >ake a 
young girl into her service, lo be under the lady's ma.d, and 
she Ihoujfht you would excuse liei troubling you with asking 
whether you would (ecommend one. I rather Ibiok several o*' 
her best ii«rvanis were educated at Colworlh." 

" 1 am afraid," said Mra. Saville, " that it will be a rather dif- 
ficult thing to find one suited to the situation. The girl ) 
slioulil have cboseu has Just lefl us, and the others are all too 
young." 

Amy thought of Susan Reynolds, but she did not like to name 
her. Mrs. I:>aville, however, did, lo her great aatiafaciion. " 1 
can answer," ahe aaid, " fur her good principles, cleverness, and 
sweet temper, though I know nothing of her capabilities in olhei 
ways : of course she would have every thing to learn ; but 1 
think yoa would find ber very docile. It would be an admirable 
thing, if you can answer for her being kept slriclly under the 
eye of tlie lady's maid ; for ahe must do aomethiug for herself, 
as ihe grandmother, who will take care of the younger children, 
will find them quite a sufficient charge ; and if she should not 
sii'' Mrs. Harrington, she can return to me at any moment. 
What ahe will aay to the notion heraelf 1 cannot tell, for jual 
now she ia ao uverpowered with grief that she can think of noth- 
ing but her mother. But 1 will take her to Emmeiton in about 
a week or ten days' lime, if Mrs. Harriuglon would like to see 
I her." 

" Do have her," whispered Amy to Mias Morion, feeling ex 

imely anicious that the aSair should be settled at oniie, and, 
ui her eagerness, forgetting her shyness. 

is not for me to decide, my dear," aaid Miss Morton. 
I afitUd your aunt will hardly be inoliued to hnt 
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" But she is so good,'^ continued Amy ; '* and she has such a 



nice manner." 



Miss Morton smiled, and said that ^^ even these qualifications 
might not be all that would be required." And then, turning to 
Mrs. Saville, she added, " If you could bring the little girl to 
Emmertun, you would, I am sure, confer a favor on Mrs. Har- 
rington, for her time at present is very much occupied." 

Mrs. Saville willingly agreed to this ; and Amy lefl the par- 
sonage in great delight, having fully settled in her own mind that 
Susan Reynolds would soon be establish<£d at Emmerton, and fan* 
eying what a happy change it would be from the miserable hovel 
iQ which she had last seen her. She did not know that no 
earthly comforts could make amends for the loss of her home ; 
and no earthly friend, even if she should find one at Emmerton, 
could be to her as her mother ; for no one can fully understand 
the blessing of a mother's love till it is taken away forever. 

As they passed the shrubbery gate they perceived Susan stand- 
ing in the same position in which they had left her, and still cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. 

" Do you think I might speak to her V asked Amy of Miss 
Morton. " I should like to tell her how sorry I am about hei 
mother." 

Miss Morton hesitated. " Perhaps," she said, " the poor girl 
would rather not be noticed ; but, if you wish it very much, you 
may just speak, and pass on." 

*' I should like to do it, if you would go with me," replied Amy. 
" But I never saw any one so unhappy before." 

Emily Morton sighed as she thought of Mrs. Herbert's pale face, 
and how soon poor Amy might be called to grieve from the same 
cause ; and then, in an instant, a scene which was never entirely 
banished from her mind came vividly before her — the darkened 
chamber, the anxious faces, the tears of overpowering sorrow, 
which were ever associated in her mind with the rec'oUection of 
her own mother's death-bed ; and, without making any further 
objections, she followed Amy to the spot where Susan was 
standing, with a feeling of sympathy which can only be expe- 
rienced by those who have shared the same grief. Susan was 
too much absorbed to notice their approach, and Amy scarcely 
knew what to say ; she could only repeat, *' Don't cry so, Susan ; 
I am very sorry for you ;" besides asking a few questions about 
the other children, which Susan was quite unable to answer. 
But Miss Morton understood better what was to be done. She 
took the poor girl's hand in hers, and spoke so kindly, that Su- 
san forgot that she was listenmg to the voice of a stranger : and 
she said what Amy could not say ; she told her that she had suf« 
fered the same loss, and therefore knew well how great it was, 
ftnd that it must seem now as if she never could be happy again* 
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inil then she reminded her of hec mother's piiodneas, and .-,._ 
she endeavored to eierl herself and do her duly, she would live 
with her forever in a, world where there was no more sorraw. 
And. as she wtnt on, Susan's snbs became fainiet and fttinler ; 
and at last she was nbls to thank Miss Morton and Amy for tlieii 
kindness, and to say thai she wnuld try to do what was light ; 
she would do any thing lo be with her mother again. 

Amy listened, with the huj« that she should one day be able 
to talk in the same way, and with an increased feeling of respect 
fur Miss Morton, which she could not avoid expressing to Mar- 
garet when ehe returned to her. But Margrarot wdb nut willing 
to agree in any praise of which Etnily was the object ; and only 
expressed hec wonder that Amy could take so much interest in 
a girl whom she had hardly ever seen lieiire. " As for her be- 
ing unhappy, she waa sorry for it. but she could not help ll; and 
there Here a great many people in ihc world in the same situa- 
tion. She was nut worse olf than others ; and in a short time 
there was no doubt she would get comforiabla again, especially 
if she went lo Ihe Hall lo live." And so Margaret remamed in 
contented indiiference ; and Amy wondered how her cousin could 
have learned such a strange way of thinking, and determined that 
she would be the last person to whom she herself would go for 
comfort in suffering. 

Dora returned from ber drive soon aller they reached home, 
and was immediately assailed by a host of quesliona as to whs.t 
she had done, and whom she had seen, and whether Ilnchford 
Park was more beauliful than Wayland. But Dora was not in a 
communicative mood : she could make herself very agreeable 
when she chose, und could describe things in a very amusing 
manner ; but this day her whim was to be silent ; and all Ihe in- 
formaiiun obtained was, that Rocbford Park was a very good sorl 
of place, that Miss Cunningham was like the rest of the world, 
only not -so 'tall as she was, and that Lord Kochford talked of 
bringing her over to Emmerton soon to spend the day, and then 
they would be able to judge for theinselves. 

" How stupid you ace, Dora 1" said Margaret, when this most 
unsatisfactory account had been given. " I thought you wisuld 
entetlain us all by telling us what you had seen. But you might 
just as well have stayed at home." 

" I am sure I wish I had," replied Dora ; " it was very hot 
and very dusty, and I am very tired, so, now, I hope we shall 
have lea as soon as possible. Do, Emily, look into Morris's 
luom, when you go up stairs, and tell her I am waning to be 
dressrd." 

in't I go 1" asked Amy, feeling instantly that the reqi 

Dt a proper one. 

a stared. She was not aceustomed lo see people put 
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selves out of their way to help another ; and she was conscious 
that Amy's offer was almost a reproach to her, for there were 
times when she was aware of her want of consideration for Miss 
Morton. " It will be no trouble," she said ; " Emily has done it 
a hundred times before." 

" I would rather go," persisted Amy ; " I know rery well 
where the room is." And, without waiting for an answer, she 
ran up stain. 

" It may be very good-natured," muttered Dora to Margaret ; 
" but I don't see why she should interfere." And, with a pout- 
ing lip and her usual scornful toss of the head, she followed her 
cousin. 

The rest of the evening was not agreeat le to Amy, for Dora's 
ill-humor exhibited itself very plainly ; and neither Emily Mor- 
ton's kmdness nor Margaret's kisses could make her forget that 
one of the party was discontented ; and she was not sorry when 
her mamma appeared in the schoolroom, prepared to return 
home. Mrs. Harrington accompanied her in a more gracious 
mood than ordinary ; she even patted Amy on the shoulder, and 
called her '' dear ;" but the next moment the harshness of her 
voice, as she remarked something that was amiss in Margaret's 
manner, recalled all Amy's fears, and she shrank away from her 
aunt with a feeling of even greater awe than at their first meet- 
ing. 



CHAPTER VII. 

After this visit Amy's prejudice against Miss Morton consid- 
erably decreased, and she made no objection when the arrange- 
ment was finally made that she should go to Emmerton twice a 
week to receive drawing and music lessons. For many reasons 
it was a great pleasure, as she was amused by her cousins when 
they were in good-humor, and the novelty and variety had always 
charms ; besid >s which, Mr. Harrington made her a present of a 
donkey, to carry her backwards and forwards when it was not con- 
venient for the carriage to be sent ; and a ride through the forest 
with the man-servant walking by her, in the lovely summer morn- 
ings, compensated for any disagreeables in the remainder of the 
day. She usually returned to the cottage soon after the early 
dinner in the schoolroom, and some of the party often walked 
ba^ part of the way with her ; or if she were quite alone, old 8te« 
phen generally contriv 'd to hobble for about a mile by her side. 



([i»ing her a history of all Iha cows, horaea, Jogs, ami aliei.^ 
about the place, atmust all dI' tvhich were Amy's uld auqaaint- 
anceB, though she Haw little of them now that her time at the 
Hall was so ililTerently occupieil. And so ilie bright months ol 
Buiniiier passed away, and Amy became acirustonieil to the great 
chanjie in her life, anil began to wonder huw she cuutU have 
liked the house in its furmer desolate stale, and tn assnciale with 
the old trees in the park and (he lovely walks over the downs, 
thoughts of laiubles with her couaina, or conversaiionB with Em- 
ily Morion, (whom she soon fell inclined ID lore as she became 
more acquainted with her character,) instead of the old-faahionud 
ladies and gentlemen with whom she had formerly been accus 
lomed tu people the Halt and every place about it. 

In one thing alone was there no change. The chapel still re- 
mained unopened from wr.ek to week, apparently forgotten, ex- 
cept when visiters were in tbe house, iind it was exhibited as a 
show, for the purpose of passing sway a few idle moments. The 
rich light streamed through ihe painted glasa of the east win- 
dow, and checkered the marble floor, and shone upon the gro> 
tesque oak carving ; but there was no one to admire its ra- 
diance. The splendidly-bonnd Bible lay uncarcd for upon Ihe 
desk ; the family prayer-books, routh-eaten and decayed, were 
piled upun the seals ; and the only lliing which bore the sem- 
hlauce of devotion in llie place, once hallowed by daily prayer, 
was the marble figure of ihe first lord uf Emmerton, who, 
stretched upon his lutnh, with his clasped hands raised to heav- 
en, seemed silently lo reproach all who entered with their fur- 
geifuiness uf ihe privilege he had so highly valued. Amy could 
not feel this neglect uf the chapel as keenly as her mother, fur 
she cuuld not teinemlier the time wheii it was otherwise ; bul 
she could feel the disappointment of her curiosity to see it as it 
had been described lo her; and something told her tliat it must 
111.' wrong to think au lightly of it, and entirely to omil the prac- 
tice of daily family prayer, even if circumstances interfered with 
the performance of Ihe regularly -appointed service ; and at last 
Hhe became quite shy of talking about it ; and, when bbe knew 
the chapel waa open, she would steal into it by herself and in- 
dulge some of her former reveries, and then return to the schoul- 
loom without ventuing to mention what she had been doing. 

This was one ai><ong many instances in which the difference 
of educaiion hatwen Amy and her cousins was easily to be dis- 
covsied. With \l\ Amy's occupations and all her pleasures, hel 
mother had cnremlly endenvured lo blend idcM which might im- 
uruve and raise her miud. i'he had tuui^ht her that the days ul 
per childhood were :he most imjiortant of her life, for Ihey wer« 
Ihose in whifh habits must he lurmcd either for girnd or r—'*- 
which would >>^ her blessing ur her c-uiiui fureicr Sheliad 
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her of ths first sinful nature which she brought with her int« 
the wnrld at her birth, and of the second holy nature which had 
been given her at baptism, and had warned her that the whole ol 
her life would be a struggle between the two — ^a struggle which 
was begun from the very first moment of her becoming sensible 
ot the difference between right and wrong. And thus Amy had 
learned to look upon what are often c( nsidcred trifiing faults 
in a child — ill-temper, indolence, vanity, greediness, and similar 
evil dispositions — as real sins in the eye of God, which must be 
checked at the very beginning by all who wish to continue what 
they were made at their baptism — his children. She did not 
think, with her cousins, that it signified little what she did as a 
child, for that the time would of course arrive when she would be 
able at once to become good ; but in the little every-day trials, 
to which she was now exposed more frequently than ever, she 
endeavored to conquer any irritation of temper, or inclination to 
indolence, or envy ; and every day the task became less difficult. 
Perhaps this kind of education had caused her to be more 
thoughtful than is usual at her age, and made her pleasures of a 
gfraver and quieter cast ; but in reality it added to her happiness 
far more than it apparently took away. It made her love the 
. blue sky, and the trees and flowers, not merely for their beauty, 
but because she knew they were especial blessings sent to her ; 
and that every day's enjoyment of them was provided for her by 
God, in the same way as her mother provided for her pleasure in 
other things. It made her sensible of the holiness of those places 
which were especially dedicated to the worship of God ; and the 
silence of the beautiful chapel at Emmerton had as great a charm 
for her as the gay scenes which her cousins often described had 
for them ; and, above all, it gave her that quietness and cheerful- 
ness of mind which only those can possess who really try in 
every thing to do what they know to be their duty. But the 
same education which had made Amy think so difi'erently from 
her cousins made her also feel that they could not sympathize 
with her ; and thus, though Emmerton was a source of constant 
amusement, it was principally because at the time she was en- 
jo} ing it, she could look forward to the evening, when she should 
return to her mother, and give her an account of what she had 
been doing. Her walks, her books, her music, her drawing — all 
would have ceased to charm without this ; but with it, even Do- 
ra*8 petulance and Margaret's selfishness caused only a momen- 
tary annoyance. Whatever discomfort she might find at the 
Hall, there was always a bright smile and a fond kiss awaiting 
her at the cottage ; and the enjoyment of her mother's love there 
was nothing to mar. For Amy did not notice what a stranger 
would have looked on with fear ; she did not see the increasing 
pdenesB of Mrs. Kerb3rt's complexion, the hectic flush upon hei 
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cheek, the tnnsparenry of her dellcite hands ; the change wai 
■o graAiiai as to be ia general unobserved, or. if remarked by 
other jieraona, Ihore was always some reason to be given for i^- 
either the heaL, oc a bad nii^hi, or the diaappiilnimenl or nol 
hearing Ironi India ; the ]ast being, in facl, ihu real cause i>f ihi 

During this time Mrs. Herbert watched her child most anxious- 
I;, lo discover the eiTecl which the intimacy with her ouuslns 
might produce upon her mind, but she saw tittle to make her 
uneasy ; fur however Amy might enjoy the grandeur of £mmer- 
ton. she seldom expressed any wish lo poaseEs it; and day after 
day, and week afler week, she returned lo her quiet home with 
the same gentle, humble, open spirit with which she bad Icfl it. 
But still her mother was not quite eatished. She knew that 
while Amy had no rivals, the strength of ihe temptation was but 
slight. f>he went OS a visiter, and loacertain itcgree a stranger : 
and her cousins were pleased to see her, and in general her 
wishes were consulted ; but Mrs, Herbert looked forward lo the 
lime when she might be obliged to live at Emmerlun altogether, 
perhdos as a dependant, certainly as a person quite inferior lo 
Mr. Harringloa'a daughters ; and she could not but fear leal Amy 
uiiglit then be sensible of a falae pride of which she was now un- 
conscious. Ytt, although the constant communication betwera 
the Hall and the cottage had had little effect upon Amy, it was 
nut entirely so with her cousins. Margaret's chitraoter, indeed, 
was not one to be easily improved, for her extreme vanity pre- 
vented her being in the leaat alive to her own faults or tu the Tir- 
tues of others. She remarked that Amy waa seldom or never 
sellish ; but she only liked her for it because it gratified her own 
indolence and self-will : it never entered her head that in this 
her cousin was her superior, and that therefore she oughl tu imi- 
tate her ; and as for her sincerity and huitjility, it required a 
much purer mind than Margaret's to understand why such quali- 
ties were good. If Amy's praises were sounded by Kmily Mor- 
ton, Margaret would seize upoo some trifling occaaion in which 
lliey might have differed, or some passing hanty expressian, lu 
prove that all were mistaken in their opinion of her, and Ihat dhe 
was nn be'tet than others ; while the next niomeui, if her cou- 
sin entered, she would try her patience and her good-nature, 
perhaps, by sending bet to a distant part of the house for a book. 
or begging her (o finish some tiresome piece of work, and then 
think she had made quite siiSicienl amends for the trouble, by 
covering her with kisses, asking her if she did nut love her dear- 
ly, and declaring she wastho most good-natured little thing in iha 
ivorld. At hrat Amy did not understand this ; she tliuuglil Mar- 
garet affectionate, and Dora cold ; and she turned from tlie oat 
(nd clung to the other ; but Ibis could not last long, for Mirgiiat'i 
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selfishness was too great to be concealed by any show of warmth, 
and after a little time she wondered why she was so uncomfort- 
able when Margaret put her arm so kindly round her neck, and 
asked her to do the very thing she knew was most disagreeable 
to her, and why she was annoyed when she chose the most beau- 
tiful flowers or the finest fruit for herself, and then said, ** You 
won't mind, will you, dailing V It seemed almost wrong, yet 
Amy could not help the feeling. With Dora, however, it was 
different ; she had serions faults, and they were so evident as to 
be perceived even upon a first acquaintance ; but she had also 
qualities upon which a very superior character might be formed, 
and among them, perhaps, the most valuable was sincerity. What- 
ever she said was strictly true ; there was no pretence of afifection 
which was not felt, no affectation of virtues which were not posses- 
sed : she was too reserved to express all her feelings, but those she 
did express were perfectly real ; she was too proud to confess her- 
self in the wrong of her own accord, but she would never for a 
moment stoop to the slightest meanness to screen herself; and 
this it was which formed the cdnecting link between her and 
Amy, for it was the one thing to which Dora was peculiarly alive, 
and half her quarrels with Margaret, when they were not caused 
by opposition to her will, arose from her perceiving some little 
cunning, or paltry motive, which her sister tried to conceal, but 
could not. If Amy had not been true and candid, Dora would 
have cared little for her other qualities ; but when once she dis- 
covered that her cousin's lightest word was to be depended on, 
and that she never hesitated to acknowledge an error, whatever 
might be the consequence, she began to respect her, and to re- 
mark the other points in which she was superior ; and though 
she would hardly have borne a rebuke for her ill temper or her 
pride, even from her father, she would think over some instance 
in which Amy had shown self-command or humility, with a feel- 
ing of self-reproach she had seldom known before. And thus, 
quite unconsciously. Amy was exercising an influence for good 
over the minJ of a person older and cleverer than herself, mere- 
ly by the quiet, unobtrusive manner in which she performed hei 
daily duties. But as yet this made no difference in Dora's man- 
ner ; she was still proud and irritable, and often most unkind at 
the very moment when she was feeling the greatest respect, and 
Amy's chief pleasure at Emmerton soon arose from being with 
Emily Morton and little Rose. Rose, indeed, was not much 
of a companion ; but she was a very interesting and beautiful 
child, and Emily Morton's great love for her was in itself quite 
auflicient to make her a source of pleasure to Amy. At first, 
when the music and drawing lessons bejran, Amy's hand shook 
•od her voice almost tremblecl whenever Miss Morton found fault 
with her ; but she soon diso^vered there was not the slightest ocea* 
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uiily gKve iiM 
a grave tnne, lliai, u 
please ner mannnii, sae wuiiia De more caretiil Ibi the future. Adi^ 
when Ihe awe liail subsided, Amy began tu loob Turward (□ Misi 
Mnrton'a appraballon, and (□ wish she would notice lier as she 
did Rose ; and wlien vexed at her cousins' negtecl, she endear- 
ured to maLe boidb Bmetida bj bringing her tlie prellieat llnweri 
from hec own garden, or working eooie little thing which she 
thought might gratify her, till h'Riily, tiiuched by attentions «be 
had lately been so little acciislamed to receive, anticipated Amy's 
viaila ns one of the chief enjoyments of her lonely life, and be- 
Btiiwed upon lier a consideruble portion of the aSeclion which liad 
once been exclnsively given to little Rose. 

It was some time, however, before Amy discovered that Miss 
Morton was indeed fond of her ; she was very gentle and very 
kind, but ihia she was to every one, and her extreme reserve and 
shynDsa prevented the expression uf her real feeling; besides, 
Ihey were very seldom alune, and when Dora and MargarBi were 
Id the room, Emily seemed to ihrink into heraelf, and never to 
speak except when absolutely obliged. From her childhood 
Emily Mortun had had a peculiar dread of any thing like scorn 
or ridicule, a dread which her friends bad often vainly endeavor- 
ed to overaome, until her sense of religion bad taught her how 
wrong it was tu indulge it, and even then Bomething of the feel- 
ing remained. The careless jesi i^pon any little awkwardness, 
or the thought that she was forgotten when otliers were noliacd, 
which had brought the tears into her eyes when a child, caasiid 
as keen a, pang aa she grew older, though her self-commaud pre- 
vented its being shown ; and the Buffering she had utidergotia 
from the moment of her entrance into Mr. Harrington's fainily, 
it would be difficult to describe. At school she had always felt 
herself on an equality with her young companions, and in gene- 
ral, from her accomplishments, their superior; but at Waylaiid 
Court every one looked down upon her, Mr. Harrington scarce- 
ly thought of her at all : and Mrs. Harrington considered her as 
iLtltle above the level of an upper servant, useful in a party to 
sing and play, and useful in teaching Dora and Margaret to do 
the same, hut in other respects very slightly diflering I'roia Mor- 
ris. Dora scorned her, as inferior in rank and wealth, und dis- 
liked her because on certain occasions she was bound to obey 
her ; and Margaret envied her beauty, and was angry with hei 
■traigbtforward simplicity ', and when all this was gradually dis- 
covered, tlie feeling that arose In Emily Miirton's mind was must 
bitter. Every trifling neglect, every proud look, every taunting 
word, brought the cidor to het cimeb, and a host of painfid rs< 
Bolleclions tu her mind; and though loo gentle to retaliate, sha 
■bought over them in private till ihey sBomed almost unondur»hto. 
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and she was on the point of leaving Mr. Harrington's house and. 
seeking for another situation. But there was a principle within 
that soon brought her to a more patient spirit. She had been 
placed at Wayland by the only friend on whom she could depend, 
and to leave it would be, she knew, a cause of great anxiety, and 
the ^^ charity which beareth all things," at length enabled her to 
submit to the trial without a murmur. She learned not only to 
listen without reply to undeserved reproofs, but to ask herself 
whether there might not even be some ground for them ; she 
learned to return the greatest neglect with the most thoughtful 
attention ; the harshest speeches with the most considerate kind- 
ness ; till the calmness of her own mind became a sufficient re- 
compense for all her difficulties ; and the person most to be envied 
in the family of a man who had thousands at his disposal, worldly 
rank, the respect of his friends, and the applause of his depen- 
dants, was the young girl whom even the very servants consid 
cred themselves privileged to mention with contempt. 

Emily Morton's situation, however, would have been very 
different but for little Ruse. She was the one charm of her life, 
the only thing that seemed yet left her in which to take a deep 
and affectionate interest ; and till her arrival at Emmerton, Rose 
was the one subject of her daily thoughts. It was long before 
she could believe that Amy was indeed so different from her 
'•ousins ; and still longer ere her habitual shyness could be so far 
overcome as to enable her to talk, except at the times of the reg- 
ular lessons. The constant impression on her mind was, that 
every one was ridiculing her ; and this made her so unwilling to 
speak unless when obliged, that Amy often feared she never 
should be at ease with her. The reserve between them wotiid 
probably have continued for even a greater length of time, had it 
not been for the introduction of Susan Reynolds into the place 
of under-lady's maid soon after the walk to Colworth. Mrs. 
Harrington was pleased with her appearance, and still more with 
Mrs. Saville's recommendation ; and although Bridget looked 
sulky at first, because she was not consulted on the occasion, 
and old Stephen grumbled in private, because his little grand- 
iaughter had not been chosen, no other person in the house found 
fault with the arrangement ; and even Morris, the quickest, neat- 
est, and most particular of her particular race, declared she had 
never met with so clever and well-behaved a girl for her age. 

This was joyful news to Amy, who, of course, fancied that 
now all Susan's troubles were at an end, for every one said it 
was the most fortunate thinof in the world that she had found so 
good a situation ; but when several weeks had passed, and her 
eyes were still often filled with tears, and her voice had the same 
melancholy, resigned tone as at first, Amy became half vexed, 
tnd, perhaps a little impatient Tt «v»cniR(I almost like ingrati* 
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lade, and she ventiireil one day to ask Emily Morion a f 
questions on the subject, as Susan's principal emplnyment n 
to wait upon lier and Rose, and therefore she must know more 
ahoul her than any one else. Miss Morton spoke so kindly and 
took such an interest in the poor orphan girl, tlial it was impoa- 
ilble not to be at ease when talking on this one thing at least ; 
and Amy's heart was at lenglh compleinly won, when she met 
Susan one afternoon on the atiirs leading o Misa Morton's room, 
which waa in a little turret close to (he sDhootiooin ; and on in~ 
quiring wtiit made her look so much more cheerFul than usual, 
found that Emily had made her a present of a new book, and had 
promised, if possible, to hear lier read three times a week, 

" Hhe is BO good to me, Miss Herbert," said Susan, " it almost 
Toakes me happy." 

" Oh ! but, Snsan," said Amy, " I wish you could he quite 
bappy. 1 thought you would when you came here, and had snch 
n coroforlable home." 

" It is not my home, miss," replied Susan ; "grandmother's 
cottage is my home now." 

"And do you want to go back ihoro V asked Amy, looking 
very disappointed. 

" Oh no '. miss, I should only be a burden, and I know it would 
iiot he right ; but 1 should like very much l» ace her and thit 
children."" 

" But would yon rather live there ?" repeated Amy. 

" 1 would rather live with my friends anywhere, miss, than 
»mong strangers." 

Poor Amy felt heartily vesed. " But you know, Susan," she 
jai<l, " you could nut expect to have such nice dinners with joui 
f randmother, or such a comruitable bed, or lo wear such good 
clothea as you do here." 

"Ah! miss, but it is not the eating and drinking, and the 
•slothes, that make one happy," replied Susan. 

At this moment Margaret called her cousin to the schoolroom, 
and the conversation was interrupted i but Amy could not help 
thinking of it afterwnrdB.andtalkingof it toiler mamma whenshe 

" It seems very strange, mEmma," she said, " that -Susan eaiei 
•o little for having suoh a comfortable place to live In." 

" Should joQ be happy. Amy, at Emmerton wlihout mo !" 

" Oh no I mamma, never : but then — " 

" But what, my dear child I" 

" I am afraid it is wrong, mamma ; but I think sometime!i ihal 
I it would be very nice to have a carriage and servants, and a largo 
' .... .|g aiijioat as great a change lo Susan to have 
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iaaon why you think so diffeirenlly, my love, i 
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fou have never known yet what real unhappiness means. When 
that time comes, you will feel, with Susan, that all such things 
are of no consequence. I believe God often sends afflictions to 
teach us this.^' 

" And do you think He will send them to me, mamma V said 
Amy, anxiously. 

'* I believe He will send you whatever is necessary to make 
you good, my dear^ and will give you strength to bear it ; but it 
will be better and happier for you if you endeavor to overcome 
this longing for riches and grandeur now, and so, perhaps, the 
trial may not be required." 

Amy did not quite understand all that her mother meant, or why 
she looked so sad ; but she went to rest that night with a heavier 
heart than usual, even though she had made it an especial part ot 
her evening prayers that God would grant her an humble spirit, 
and teach her not to desire any thing beyond what He had given ; 
and when she next went to Emmerton she looked upon Susan as 
much better than herself, and took even a greater interest in her, 
and finding that Miss Morton did the same, and studied in many 
little ways to make the poor girl feel less friendless and lonely, it 
seemed as if the barrier between herself and Emily was in a 
measure dune away ; and she began from this time to experience 
a pleasure in being with her, which once she would have ima- 
gined impossible. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"Mamma," said Amy, as she returned from Emmerton one 
bright afternoon in the beginning of September, " Aunt Harring- 
ton hopes that when I go to the Hall on Thursday, you will go 
with me ; for Lord Rochford is coming over with Miss Cunning- 
nam, and she thinks you would like to see them. The carriage 
will be sent for you whenever you wish it." 

" Has not Miss Cunningham been at the Hall before ?" asked 
\f rs. Herbert. 

" No," replied Amy ; " she was to go there just after my aunt 
;ame, but one of her uncles was taken ill and died, and then she 
went away somewhere on a visit. I want to see her very much, 
for 1 am sure my aunt is very anxious that Dora should be with 
her a great deal." 

* How did you guess thaf?" asked Mrs. Herbert. 
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"Oh, by llie wa;in which ahe talked of her, and said she hoped 
■ 'Porai would make lieraelf agreeable, and Ihat there were Te 
few yaung people or tlie same age here, and that the anquuii 
nnce wis jety deeiriible ; but, mamma," cnnlimied Amy, look' 
up archly in her moibec's face, " 1 think Uuri is determined 
to like her." 

" And why do you think »d ?" 
" BecBUBe I am Bure Dora never doea like any 
to like. She always has a fancy for Ibinga which no one oIm 
uan endure, and she will pet that ugly tabby cat which you saW 
in ibe schualroom the olher day ; and that great Herce dog, which 
gruwla whenever any one guea near it, though I think ehe is 
Ultle afraid of it." 

" And does her love for human beings go by contrarlea too V 
" I don't know quite, because I have never seen her with atran- 
" said Amy; "but I am sure it is her way in other things, 
ven in her drees 1 can see it. She generally chotisea to wear 
ever Marilaret or 1 think ugly. But, mamma, have yoo ever 
^n Mias Cunningham, and do yon think I shall like her 1" 
"I saw ber frequently when she was a very little child," re- 
Hied Mra. Herbert ; " for before your uncle went to Wayland 
ady JliOchford was very intimale with your aant ; but after that 
le became ill, and 1 had nu carriage, and the distance between 
Ml great that we have very seldom met, Ihuiigh I hate beei 
eked DCcaHiooallv lo stay there, and oi 
■fu hete, I went." 

1 " Then you will like lo go with me 
hid Amy ; '* you know it will make m( 
j|o now, as you used to do in the summi 
■Dch a falitiue ; but I did so enjoy the 
ire with me." 

"I must wail till Thursday comes before I decide," 
tier mother. " The postman shall take a note for me ti 
'on early, lo say whether we shall want the carriage." 

Amy watched her mamnia mure anxiously than usual the next 
day, and was nut quite satisfied with lier pale and languid looks ; 
^nd when she appeared at breakfast the following morning, evi- 
>nity suflering rrom the effects of a sleepless night, It was clear 
Bl she was ninre lit to stay at home than to spend the day at 
pbmerlon ; and, much lo Amy''s disappointment, the donkey wai 
idereii at eleven o'clock, anil she was obliged to set off for hei 
e by herself. 

■"' ore were preparations in the schoulroom for a day of idii 
Rose was playing with her doll, Margaret engaged '" 
nne fancy work fur betself, and Dora deep in the conienti < 
JftiDiing book, while Miss Morion, relieved from ber usual c'l 
IBJ p>DS to her own room to enjoy quiplncsK nnil solitude 
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'^ I donU think I like coining here on a holyday," observed 
Amy, when she entered the ropm ; ^^ it dues not seem natural." 

** I like it, though," said Rose, as she tied a pink riband round 
her dolFs waist in a firm, hard knot, and then held it up to be ad- 
mired. " I never have my dolPs new frock except on holydays ; 
ftnd Emily is coming presently to have a good game of play." 

" You won't play here," exclaimed Margaret, sharply ; " we 
can have no litter made." 

*' I don't want to make a litter," said Rose ; " and I had mach 
rather go and play in Emily's room , she is never cross." 

^' Oh, Rose !" said a gentle voice behind her ; and Rose was 
immediately sensible that she had been wrong ; and turning round 
to Emily, who had just come into the room, she jumped upon a 
chair to kiss her, and whispered, *' I wont't be naughty ; but no 
one is kind except you." 

*' You must not speak so," replied Emily ; " and your sister ia 
quite right in saying it will not do to make a litter here ; but there 
is plenty of space in my bedroom, and we will go there and play 
when I have just spoken to your cousin." 

" And won't Amy come too I" said Rose. 

Amy seemed half inclined ; but Margaret vehemently asserted 
that such a thing had never been heard of before ; and Dora 
raised her head from her book, begging more earnestly than was 
her wont that Amy would stay with them ; and so Miss Morton 
and Rose departed with the doll and her treasures, and Amy re- 
mained to while away the time as she best could till Miss Cun- 
ningham arrived. Not that this was a difficult task, for there 
were many books at hand which were quite new to her ; and she 
was so unwearied a reader, that, although her cousins did not 
take the least trouble to entertain her, the time seemed very 
short till the sound of carriage wheels and the loud ringing of the 
door-bell announced the arrival of a visiter. Margaret hastily 
gathered up her fragments of silk and beads and thrust them into 
the first open' drawer she could find, (a proceeding which Amy did 
not fail to remark, as she knew that the task of finding Marga- 
ret^s missing treasures always devolved upon her ;) but Dora did 
not appear to observe what was passing till her sister stealthily 
opened the door and peeped into the passage, and then she called 
out to her to shut it, and wondered she was not ashamed of being 
so unladylike. Margaret was not at all inclined to obey, and a 
dispute would probably have been the consequence but for the en- 
trance of the footman, who came with Mrs. Harrington's orders 
thai the young ladies should go immediately to the drawing-room 
Margaret ran to the glass to arrange her curls ; and Dora, lin. 
gering over her book, reluctantly prepared to do as she was told, 
always a difficult task with her, and particularly so at that mo- 
ment 
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Amy shraiik back, vexed with lieraelffor havLng oGcred lo gu 
and more vexed with her aunt foe having omltteil In send fuc liet 
It wuulc] have made her fuel ehy lo be obliged to encounter slian 
gers ; biit it was nut pleasant to be left l>ehind. 

" Never mind, dear," said Dura, kindly, seeing her blank face 
of disappointment ; " we shall be back again presently, and then 
*ou shall see Miss Cunningr.am ; nut 1 lell you, she is jual like 
the leel uf Ihe world." 

" I don'l know why I should care," replied Amy, rpcovcrinp 
herself; " it wilt be much more agreeable to slay here and read 
for I am not used to strangers as you are, Dura." 

And yet, though it was more agreeable. Amy was not con- 
tented ; and when Margaret, having arran^fed her longest ringlet 
Id her satisraciiim, and set her dreea lo rights, and drawn up her 
head so as lo show off her long neck to advantage, pronounced 
i herself quite ready, and left Amy to the quiet enjoyment of her 

book, ehe could not manage to li\ her attention upon it. Fur the 
I first time since her uncle's arrival at Emmerton she felt neg- 

I lected : it had often happened before that Dora or Margaret had 

been sent for on some tittle business with their mamma, but then 
[ it did nut signify; and the few visiters who called seldom in- 

f quired for them ; or if they saw them accidentally, there was b1- 

j ways as much notice taken of Amy as of her cousins, so that she 

I had nut fancied there cnuld be uny distinction between them : and 

even now she hardly acknowledged lu herself the cause of hei 
9 uncumfariable feelings, but sat with the open book before her, 

^^^^ trying to find out why her nunt had wished her lo be left behind ; 
^^^^^ and then luoliing at the loveliness of the gruunds and the signs ol 
^^^^B wealth and luxury in the ruom, and contrasting them with ihu 
^^^^H plainly -furnished drawing-rooni and Ihe little garden at the ooi- 
^^^^H lage. "I should be very luippy if mamma had such beautiful 
^^^^ft <[iing>," was llie thonghl that arose in her mind, but there was 
^^^^^R doniething within that cheeked it. They only who have liied 
^^^^H earnestly lo do right can tell bow quickly oonseience whispers 
^^^^P when we are wrung, and Amy, young as she was, had too ullen 
^^^^~ heard her mother's warnings against envy and covetousuess, nul 
P lo Ire aware that she was at that nionicnt tempted by tbeni, anii 

half repealing to herself" how wrong it is in tne!" slio turned lu 
^^ her iHjuk, with the resululion of not thinking any thing more about 

^^^^^ the matter. She bad read but a few pages when the sound oI 
I^^^H voices in the passage interrupted hfr. Dora's conatralned tone, 
^^^^B and Margaret's alfocled hujjh, luld directly there was a striDgcl 
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frith them, and immediately afterwards they entered with Misa 
Cuhnint^ham, and the first glance showed Amy that Dora^s de- 
scription had been very correct. She was neither tall nor short, 
neither stout nor thin ; she had grayish-blue eyes, without any 
particular expression in them, sandy-colored hair, a fair, freckled 
complexion, and rather prett} mouth, and certainly was very un- 
like what Amy had fancied in ail but her dress, which was pecu- 
liarly handsome. 

^' This is our schoolroom," said Dora, when Miss Cunningham, 
upon being told who Amy was, had shaken hands with her, and 
scanned her from head to foot. 

*' Is it 1" was the reply. " It is a nice little place : I think it 
must be just the size of my governess's sitting-room." 

" It does very well," said Dora ; ** but it is nothing like the 
room we had to ourselves at Way land, which was twice as large. ** 

" My governess's room," continued Miss Cunningham, ^' used 
to be my nursery ; and then, when I grew too old for it, of 
course papa gave up another to me ; in fact, I have two I may 
call my own now, a little room, where I keep all my books, and 
a largre one, where I do my lessons." 

'* There was a whole set of rooms which was to be ours," said 
Dora, " if we had remained at Way land ; and here, I suppose, 
something of the kind will be arranged for us soon, but every 
thing is so unsettled yet that papa has not had time to think 
about it." 

" My little room," observed Miss Cunningham, " looks out 
upon the linest view in the whole estate. I can see a distance 
of twenty miles from the window." 

" The tower on Thorwood Hill was thirty miles off, I think, 
Margaret," said Dora, turning to her sister. 

** Yes," she replied ; " but, then, it could only be seen as a 
little speck on a clear day." 

Miss Cunningham went to the window. " You have no view 
here," she said. 

" No," answered Dora ; "it is much pleasanter having it shut 
in in this way, because it makes it so private." 

" But when a house stands high, it is very easy to be private, 
and yet to have beautiful views between the trees." 

" I suppose," said Dora, " that when this house was built, 
several hundred years ago, people did not thmk so much about 
Bcenery, though, indeed, there is a very nice view from the 
front. I have heard papa say that it is only modern places 
which stand high. Rochlbrd Park, I think, is about fifty years 
old 1" 

" Only the new part ; there is one wing which is much older. 

** But the ne^ part was built when your family first went there 
▼as it not 1" 
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" Yea ; it w.is buili by my gnndfather, when he relurnej 6 
being ambnsaadur li> Turkey." 

" I ibink Ihe newest pari of Enmieiton has been built at leMt 
a hundred and fifty years," said Dora; "and the old part — I 
really canniit say exactly what the age of it ia: but the first banm 
who is buried in the chapel died somewhere about 1470, and ilia 
was the elder branch of our family." 

" But there ia no title in yoiir family now," obscrTed Miss Cun- 

" Indeed there is,'' replied Uora; "Lord Duringford ia a 

" Oh ! a hundredth coosin, I suppose. Any ( ne may be thai : 
for you know ue are all descended from Adam." 

"Yos; and, of course, that is the reason why people think 
so much more of a family being an old one, than of a mcrti title." 

Miss Cunningham turned sharply round to Amy. 

"Do you live here T' she asked; and, at being addresseil so 
nnoerenioniimsly. Amy's color rosa, but she tried to ansH'fr gently, 
though she felt a little unwilling to ucknowledge that her home 
was neither a park nor a hall. 

"I live about two miles oT," she said, "at Emmerton Cot 
lage ; but I am here a great deal." 

" Oh I" was all Ihe reply ; and Amy took up a book, and wish- 
ed the new visiter had remained at Rnchfurd Park. 

"Is not that % very pretty drawing!" said Margaret, fiadin} 
Dora unwilling tn speak again, and feeling very awkwurd 
It was a drawing nf Miaa Morton's, which slio was giiog to copy. 

" Very," replied Miss Cunningham, shortly. " My style it 
flowers ; I learned when I was in Paris, and — " 

" But that does not make this drawing pretty or ugly 
does it ?" interrupted Dora, with a curl of the lip which pur 
tended a storm. 

Miss Cunningham stared at her, and then went on with hei 
sentence : " And my master told papa that my cojiies were al- 
most equal to the original," 

" I should like to see ihem very much," said Margaret, wish- 
ing, as usual, to conciliate her last acquaintance. "Wilt you 
bring them over to show us some day V 

Dura held up a lovely rose, almost the last of tlie season : 
" Look," she said ; " who would not rather have ihat Ihan the 
I most beautiful drawing that ever c>iuld be made of it!" 

No notice was taken of (he question ; for by thia time Miss 
t^unninghani fell that she was no match ibr Dora in any thing but 
I pretension, and her only resource was indiffetence. She Ihere- 
I fore went on talking to Margaret, who proved herself a witling 
I lioteoer. Drawings, music, lessons, dress, all were meniioned in 
I UUD ; and Margaret palienily bore the perpeluol repetition of *' I 
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think this," and " I do that," as she looked at Miss Cunning 
ham's sandy hair and freckled complexion, and felt that in one 
thing, at least, there could be no comparison between them 
Amy for some time stood by, one moment casting a wistful look 
at her book, and wishing that it were not rude to read, or that 
she might carry it off to Miss Morton's room, and the next, feel- 
ing a strong inclination to laugh, as she listened to what was 
passing. She had never heard any thing of the kind before ; for 
Dora did not boast except when she wished to rival some one, and 
Amy was far too humble to enter into competition with her in 
any thing. 

At length, even the delightful subject of self seemed to be 
exhausted. The visiter paused ; and Margaret, looking at the 
timepiece, and remarking that it wanted nearly an hour to dinner, 
proposed that they should go into the garden. 

'*Is there any thing to be seen there V asked Miss Cun* 
ningham. 

^^ Nothing that you will admire," replied Dora, sarcastically. 

But the emphasis on the you was quite lost. From her child- 
hood. Miss Cunningham could never be made to understand what 
was not expressed in plain words. 

" I suppose," she said, rather condescendingly, " you think 
we have such a beautiful place at the park, that 1 shall not care 
about this." 

" Oh ! no," answered Dora, " such an idea never entered my 
head ; for it struck me, when I was there the other day, that it 
was so like all the other gentlemen's seats I have ever seen, 
that you would be quite glad to look at something different. 
There is hardly such another place as Emmerton, I believe, in 
England." 

Th*» meaning of this was certainly quite evident, but Miss 
Cunningham w^as not quick at a retort ; she could only stare, as 
she usually did when she had not words at command, and ask 
Margaret to show her the way into the garden. Dura begged to 
be excused accompanying them, and Amy would willingly have 
done the same, but for the fear of appearing rude ; and even in 
8ucn trifles she had learned already to consult the feelings ot 
others. 

The morning was so lovely, uniting almost the warmth of sum- 
mcr with the freshness of autumn, that the mere sensation of 
being in the open air was enjoyable ; and it was fortunate for 
Amy that it was so, as neither of her companions paid any at- 
tention to her. Margaret led the way, through the winding walks 
in the shrubbery, and along the terrace, and by the side of the 
lake ; pointing out the diflferent objects which were to be seen, 
vxpressin.^ herself extremely delighted at having Miss Cunning- 
ban with ler, and hoping that they should meet very often, fox 
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dreadruUy tlulJ allcr Wayland ; forgetling that only tho -_, ._^ . 
fore, in one of her fits n( extreme alTeciion, she lisd told Any^ ' 
they did not recre* Wayland In the least, for that beiag with her 
mane up Tor every tiling. Amy. hnweTor, did not forget ; sod it 
made her doubl, as she had often been inclined to do before, 
whether her cousin was not sometimes insincere. It was quiM 
possible that Margaret might find Etnraerton dull, and there wu 
no liitrm in her saying so, but there was no occasion to mak« 
liind speeches if she did not mean them; and almost in vol un- 
tarify she turned away, and walbtd a few paces behind bj her- 
self. Miss Cunningham looked at every thing that was pninled 
out, and once or twice said it was pretty ; but the chief charm of 
all consisted in its being like something else which was more 
beauiiful at Rochford Park. The trees were taller, the lake waa 
clearer, the walks were broader, and Amy, as she listened, some- 
times forgot her annoyance in amusement, though Mnrg&rel'a 
words cdntinually reminded her of it again ; and by the lime the]> 
had gone over the pleasure-grounds, she thought that her society 
would not have been missed if she had remained in the liouae. 
Suddenly, huwovcr, as they seated themselves on a. bench by the 
side of the lake, Margaret seemed to recollect that her cousia 
was pceaeni, and, with a half-suppressed yawn, asked her if ahe 
could think of any thing else they could do before dinner. It 
was evident that ahe was tired of her company, and Acny ran- 
sacked her brain to discover something else which mishl be seen. 
"I (hiuk we have gone over every thing except the chape)," 

" Oh ! yea, the chapel," exclaimed Margaret, " that will jasl 
do 1 I am sure Mis<s Cunningham would like to see tt." 

"1 don't know, indeed," was the reply. "Is it far? I am 
dreadfully tired." 

" It is a part of the hnuae," said Amy, "and you know wa 
must get home. This is the shortest way to it, Margaret," abe 
in linuod, pointing to a dark overgrown walk; "you know jt 






!r the wooden bridge to the private aarden, without o 



being obliged to go to the front of the house. 



" The shortest way 



oath." 



red Miss Cunninghatn i 

Amy thought it would have been more civil to keep her re- 
marks to hctBcIf ; but ahe supposed the oliservalion was not in- 
tended lo be heard, and they went on. Miss Cuiinirtgham coiu- 
plainiug the whole way either of the narrowness iif the path, ur 
the iiidouveiiienca of the briers, or the heat of the suni and 
making both Margaret and Amy very much repent hating hei 
with ihcm. 

The widk, hoHCver, i!id at hsl come lo an eml ; and as ihej 
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turned a sharp angle of the building, and came suddenly upon 
the chapel, with its gray buttresses half covered with ivy, 
standing out upon a smooth sqaare of velvet turf, and concealed 
from the pleasure-ground by a thick shrubbery and one or two 
splendid chesnut-trees, Amy forgot how unlike her companions 
were to herself, and involuntarily exclaimed, ** Is it not beau- 
tiful !" 

" How odd !" said Miss Cunningham ; " why, it is a church." 

" It is very gloomy," observed Margaret : " I don't often come 
here." 

" Not gloomy," said Amy, " only grave." 

" Well ! grave or gloomy, it is all the same ; I wish. Amy, you 
would learn not to take up one's words so. And now we are 
come here, I don't think we can get in. You should have re- 
membered that this door is always locked : do run into the house 
and ask Bridget for the key and we will wait here." 

Amy instantly did as she was desired, but had not crone ten 
yards before she returned. " You know, Margaret," sne said, 
'* that I cannot see Bridget, because I must not go among the 
servants. I never have been since the first night you came, when 
my aunt was so angry with me." 

"But," replied Margaret, " mamma is engaged with Lord 
Rochford now ; you will be sure not to meet her." 
. " It is not the meeting her, but the doing what she would not 
like, that I am ^fraid of; but it will do, perhaps, if I ring the 
bell in the schoolroom, and then I can ask for it." 

" Yes ; only run off and be quick, for we have not much time 
to spare." 

And in a moment Amy disappeared, and, with the best speed 
6he could make, found her way to the schoolroom, and seizing the 
bell-rope, without remembering how easily it rang gave it such 
a pull that the sound was heard through the whole house. The 
last tone had but just died away when another was heard, to 
Amy's ear much more awful. It was her aunt's harsh voice in 
the passage, exclaiming against such a noise being made, and 
declaring that Dora or Margaret, whichever it was, should be 
severely reprimanded. Poor xA.my actually trembled, and stood 
with the bell-rope in her hand, unable to move, when Mrs. Har- 
rington entered. 

" What, Amy ! Amy Herbert ? A most extraordinary liberty, 
I must say ! I must beg you to recollect that you are not at 
home. PraVj did any one give you permission to ring ]" 

Amy could hardly say " Yes," because it was her own proposi- 
tion ; but she stammered out '' that Margaret wanted ihe key 0/ 
the chapel, and she did not like to go among the servants, for 
fear of displeasing her aunt." 

Then Margaret should have come herself to ask for what 
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the nanls ; I will Kave no one but my own Timily ringing the 
be[l and giving rirdurs in my house. Anil bugIi n nuise !" con- 
tinoeJ Mrs. HarrJnifion, her aitger increasing as slie rfemenibered 
how her nervEs had been aflecled by the loud peal. 

Amy couid only look humble and distressed ; and fiirgetling 
ibe key and every tiling but her desire lo escape from h(;r auul. 
ahe moved as quickly towards Ihe dour as she dated. But ahe 
had scarcely reached it when a second fright awaited her : a. 
graap, which seemed almost like that of a giant, slopped her, and 
the quick, good-hnmored vuice of a stranger exclaimed, '* Why, 
what's the mutter ? Whom have we got here — a third daughter, 
Mrs, Harrington 1" 

Amy ventured to look in the face of the speaker, and felt re- 
assured. by the kind, open couulenance Iliat met her view- She 
guessed in an instant it must be Lord Rochford. 

" Not a dauphler," replied Mrs, Harrington, in a constrained 
TOice ; " Mr. Harringlon s niece, Amy Herbert," 

■■Ah! well, said Lord Rochford, " it is very nearly a daughter, 
^^^^ though. . Then this must be the child of my friend Harrington's 
^^^^K Kcnnd sister, Ellen, I could almost have guessed it from lbs 
^^^^k likeness ; those black eyes are the very image of her mother'*. 
^^^^1 And what is become of the colonel 1 any news of him lately V 
^^^^M Mrs. Harrington ehuok ber head. 

^^^^B ■' Sad, sad, very sad," muttered Lord Rochford to himself, 
^^^^H " and the mother, too, so ill, 1 hear." Then, seeing a tear glis- 
^^^^H lening in Amy's eye, he paused, patted her kindly on the shoul' 
^^^^K der, and told ber he u'as sure she was a steal pel at home, and 
^^^^1 he should he glad to see her at Rochford Park : " and Lucy will 
^^^^1 like lo see you too," he continued. " She never meets any one 
^^^^H but grown-up people from year's ettil to year's end. By-the-by, 
^^^^H Mrs. Harrington, I dare say Mrs. Herbert would be very willing 
^^^^P lo enter into the plan you and I were talking of just now. I wisb 
^^^^H some day you would mention it." 

^^^^1 " You forget," replied Mrs. Harrington, trying lo look gn- 
^^^^1 eions, ■■ tliat I said it was quite out of the question at piescnl." 
^^^^1 " Uh no ! not at all. But, begging your pardon, 1 never knew 
^^^^K » lady yet who was not willing to change her mind when Bho 
^^^^1 had a fair excuse given her." 

^^^^H ■' You may not have met with any one before," said Mrs. Har- 
^^^^1 rington, in her haughtiest manner, '■ but 1 must assure you you 
^^^^K have met with one now. What do you want V she added, fo( 
^^^^B the Qrst lime perceiving the footman, who had answered the belL 
^^^^B " Amy, ynu rang ; Jiilliffe wails fur your orders." 
^^^^ft Amy's neck and cheeks in an instant became crimson ; bnl 
^^^^K the managed lo say, though in a voice scarcely audible, tliitt ahs 
^^^H wanted tlie key of the chapel. 
^^^H ■'Tell Bridget to send it inslanily," said Mrs. Hniiiiigtoni 
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and she did not notice Amy again till the key was brought, when, 
putting it into her hands without a woid, slie motioned her to the 
door. And Amy, enchanted at having at last escaped, returned 
to her cousin even more quickly than she had left her. " O 
Margaret," was her exclamation as she ran up, holdini; th( key 
in her hand, ^^here it is ; but I have got into a dreadful scrape 
by ringing the bell, and I donH know what I shall do ; mv aunt 
will never forgive me." 

" Nonsense," replied Margaret, in a really kind manner, " it 
is only just for the moment ; mamma will soon forget it. You 
have nothing to do but to keep out of her way for some time." 

" I am sure she won't," replied Amy ; " she looked so angry, 
and called me Amy Herbert." 

" But your name is Herbert, is it not t" said Miss Cunning- 
ham, wiih a stare. 

" Don't you know what Amy means 1" asked Margaret, laugh- 
ing : " people never tack on surnames to Christian names till 
they are so angry they don't know what else to do. But don't 
make yourself unhappy. Amy ; I know mamma better than you 
do : she soon forgets : just let me know what she said." 

The story was soon told, and Amy's mind considerably eased 
by her cousin's assurance that she had got into a hundred such 
scrapes in her life, though there still remained such a recollec- 
tion of her alarm that even the quiet beauty of the chapel could 
not entirely sooth her. Miss Cunningham looked roand with 
curiosity, but with a total want of interest ; and Margaret laugh- 
ed, and said it was a gloomy old place, and then called to her 
companions to observe the strange little figures which were 
carved on an ancient monument near the altar, declaring they 
were the inost absurd things that she had ever seen. But she 
could only induce Miss Cunningham to join in the merriment : 
Amy just smiled, and said, in a rather subdued voice, that they 
were odd, and she had often wondered at them before. 

"What is the matter, Amyl" asked Margaret; "why don't 
you speak out, and why are you so grave ?" 

" I don't quite know," answered Amy, trying to raise her voice ; 
" but I never can laugh and speak loud in a church." 

" And why not I" said Miss Cunningham, who had been pat- 
ting one of the figures with her parasol, aqd calling it " a little 
wretch." 

** Because," replied Amy, " it is» a place where people come 
to say their prayers and read their Pibles." 

*' Well ! and so they say their prayers and read their Bibica 
•n their bedrooms," observed Margaret ; '* an4 yet yoi; would not 
mind laughing there." 

Amy thought for a moment, and then said, ♦ Yow know bee- 
rooia9 are never consecrated." 





" Consecrated !" repeated Misa Cunninf^ham, her eyes ojieu- 
iag to their fullest extent; " what has that to do wiiU ill" 

" I dun'l kniiw that I cnr ijtiile tell," replied Amy ; " but I he- 
liove it means making places like Sundays." 

" I wish yon would uik sense," said Miss Cunoingharo, shaip- 
ly ; "1 can t uaderstaod a word you wiy." 

"I linaw what I mean myself, though I cannot explain it. On 
Sunday people never work, or ride about, or read ihe same bookt 
as they do on iithec daya ; at least mamm^^ never lets me do it ; 
and she makes me say my catechism and other things like it — 
hymna 1 mean, and collects." 



a Sunday, but it is not mine," 

to eay my catechism once a 

get it perfect, but since then 1 



' That may be your fashioi 
said Mias Cunningham. "I i 
month before I was cnnlirmed, it 
have never Ihon^ht abou: 

" Have yoa been confirmed V asked Margaret and Amy in 

"Yes, lo be sure. I am quite old enough ; 1 was fifteen liiBt 
month." 

" Then you must feel quite grown op now," said Amy. 

" Grown up ! why should 11 1 shall nut du iliat till I come 

" Shall you not V said Amy, gravely. " I think 1 should feel 
quite grown up if I were con&ruied." 

" I never heard any one yet call a girl only just fifteen growh 
up," observed Margaret. 

" It is not wlial I should he called, but what T should feel," 
replied Amy. " People when they are cutilirmed are allowed to 
do things that they must not befure." And as she said (his she 
walked away, as if afraid of being obliged to explain herself 
more, and went to the lower end of ilie chapel lo look at her fa 
TOrile monumeot of the first Baron of Emmerton. 

" 1 never knew any one with such odd notions as Amy," said 
Margaret, when her cousin was gone. " 1 never can make out 
hnw old she is. Sometimes she seems so much younger lh3.n 
we are, and then, again, she gets into a grave mood, and talks 
jUst as if she were twenty." 

'' But it is very easy lo ask lier tier age, is it not !" asked Ihci 
matter-of-fact Miss Cunningham. 

" Do you always think persons just the age ihey call Ihem- 
- selves V said Margaret, laughing. 

" Tea, of course I do, every one 
aunts, who always tells me she Is st 
ma knows she is five-and -thirty," 

" Wlial 1 mean," said Margaret " is, that all persons appear 
different at different times." 

"They dor't lo mc," answcrpi Rlisa (^nningham sliorll^ 
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" If I am told a girl is fourteen, I believe her to be fourteen 
ond if I am told she is twelve, I believe she is twelve. Youi 
cousin is twelve, is she not ?" 

Margaret saw it was useless to discuss the subject any more ; 
and calling to Amy that they should be late for dinner if the> 
stayed any longer, hastened out of the chapel. Amy lingered 
behind, with the uncomfortable feeling of having something disa- 
greeable associated with a place which once had brought before 
her nothing but what was delightful. Margaret and Miss Cun- 
ningham had seemed perfectly indifferent to what she thought so 
solemn ; and although quite aware that their carelessness did 
not at all take away from the real sacredness of the chapel, yet 
it w*a8 something new and startling to find that it was possible 
for persons to enter a place peculiarly dedicated to the lervice 
of God w^ithout any greater awe than they would have felt in 
their own homes. 

If Amy had lived longer and seen more of the world, she would 
have known that, unhappily, such thoughtlessness is so common 
as not to be remarkable ; but she had passed her life with those 
who thought very differently, and the first appearance of' irrever- 
ence was as painful as it was unexpected. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The thought of being probably obliged again to meet Mrs 
Harrington soon made Amy forget her painful' feelings in the 
chapel ; and during the whole of dinner her eye turned anxious- 
ly to the door, and her ear caught every sound in the passage, 
and the dread lest her aunt should enter ; and she ate what was 
placed before her almost unconsciously, without attending to any 
thing that was said. 

Miss Morton was the only person who remarked this ; and she 
had a sufficient opportunity, for no notice was taken of her. She 
was not introduced to Miss Cunningham ; but the young lady 
casl many curious glances at her as she came into the room, and 
then a whispered conversation followed between her and Mar- 
garet, quite loud enough to be heard. She was described as 
" tho person who teaches us music and drawing," and her birth, 
parentage, and education were given. And when Miss Cunnmg- 
ham's curiosity was satisfied, she condescended to look ut her 
ittentively for nearly a minute, and then appeared entirely to 



rnrget that ench a being was in exiatencc. Miss Miirlon bor« 
Ihia gaze without Bhiinking. There was not a flush on her dell' 
Rate ctieek, or the alightesl cur) of anger about her gentle mouth : 
and all that showed she was aware dC what wes said was ihe 
momentary glialening of her eye Bs she ca.light the words. 
"Oh! she ia an orphan, is she!" and then Margaret's reply, 
" Yea ; she lost ber rmlier and mother both in one monih." Amy 
would have felt very indignant if ahe had remarked it, but at that 
moment she could attend to nothing but the dnor ; and Dora, 
whose proud, sulky mood had not yet passed away, aitt by the 
window, and did not speak. 

The ditmer was very dull. Miss Cunningham professed her- 
self so tired with her walk that she could not eat; and looking 
at every thing that was offered her, said, " ehe would try it, but 
tealty she bad encb a delicate appetite she could seldom touch 
any thing ;" helping herself, at the same lime, to two very good- 
sixed cutleiB aa a commencement, and finiahii-^ with the last 
piece of apple-iart in ibe dish near her. Rose fixed her eye 
steadily upon her ns she transferred the remains of the lart ID 
her plate ; and then turning lo Misa Morton, whose seat was al- 
ways next to hura, said, almost alnud, " Why does she not aak 
first V Miss Morton looked as grave as she conld, and tried ta 
atop her; but although Miss Cunuingham heard, It did not at 
ail follow that she understood ; and the child's -question bad no 
more oflect upon her than if it had been put in private. 

" Would you let me go with you to your room ?" said Amy to 
Misa Morton, as soon as dinner was over. " 1 am afraid Aunt 
Harrington will he here presently, and 1 have got into such a 
ectape with her." 

" But supposing,'' replied Emily, " that I should think it best 
for you to stay, what will you do then 1" 

" Oh ! of course," said Amy, " 1 should do as you thought 
right : but if you would let me go and lei! you all about it, I 
should be so glad ; and I will promise to come liai^k agalu if you 
say I ought." 

" Well !" replied Emily, " if we make Ihil agreement I shall 
not care ; and WD will let Rose and her dull stay behind." 

Miss Morton's room was becoming to Amy's feelings almost 
\a delightful as the chapel. Ii was not often that she was ad- 
mitted there, but whenever she was, her curiosity and interest 
e greatly excited. There wore, in fact, two rooms, a small 
' a rather large bedroom ; and they would probably 
have been considered loo good to be appropriated to Misa Mor- 
" * *** it had not been thut Rose always shared the same 

I apurtment. Emily's taste was so good, that wherever sha 
', some traces of it appeared ; and when Amy first saw tlieM 
la after her uncle's arrival, abe acarcely recognised ttiem U 
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be the same which she had before known only as desolate hiin* 
ber-rooms. Not that there were any symptoms of luxury about 
them, for there was no furniture beyond what was absolutely re- 
quired ; but there were books and work on the table, pictures on 
tlie walls, and flowers in the windows ; and to all these Amy 
guessed some history was attached, for the pictures she had been 
told were of Emily^s friends and relations, and the books had 
been given her by those she was now parted from, perhaps for- 
ever in this world ; and the flowers seemed to possess a value 
beyond any thing they could derive from their own beauty, for 
they were cherished almost as living beings. Once or twice 
lately Miss Morton had related to Amy some of the stories rela- 
ting to these things, and this naturally increased her desire to 
hear more ; but on the present occasion she thought of nothing 
but the relief of escaping from her aunt ; and telling Emily, in a 
few words, what had occurred, she begged not to be sent back 
again. 

Miss Morton thought for a moment, and then replied, '* I am 
afraid, my dear, that I must be very hard-hearted and say no. 
Mrs. Harrington is much more likely to be displeased if she 
thinks you have hidden yourself. You know you must see her 
igain, and then you will still have the same to fear, and you will 
not be comfortable even at home, unless the meeting is over ; 
but if you face it now, and tell her, if she should say any thing, 
that you are sorry she has been displeased, and ask her to for- 
give you, you will return home happy. We never lessen our 
difficulties by putting off the evil day." 

** But," replied Amy, " Margaret says she will forget." 

"I think your cousin is wrong," answered Miss Morion. 
** Some thin&:s Mrs. Harrmgton does forget, but not what she 
considers liberties : besides, is it not much better to have our 
faults forgiven than forgotten ?" 

** But I don't think I did any thing wrong," said Amy. 

"No," replied Miss Morton, "it was not wrong in itself; it 
was only wrong because it was against y )ur aunt^s wishes. She 
is very particular indeed about some thii^gs ; and this, of ringing 
the bell and giving orders, is one." 

" I can't say I am sorry if I am not," said Amy ; " and if I 
have not done any thing WTong, how can I be so ?" 

" You may be sorry for having vexed your aunt, though it was 
unintentionally ; and this is all I wish you to say." 

Amy looked very unhappy. " I wish I had not gone away," 
she said; "it will be much worse going back again if she is 
there." 

" Yes," replied Miss Morton, " I can quite understand that ; 
•at whether it be easy or difficult, it does not make any differ- 
CDce in its being right ; and I think," she added as she put liei 

9* 
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m affeciiDnBiuly round Amy's 

le, " 1 ihiak there is Bnine 
would say Ihe same." 

Perhaps nii kisa that Amy had ever before received had been 
■o valuiible as this. At (ho moment it aei^nied as if she had 
power to do any thing that Miss Morion thought right, and she 
walked to the door with a firm step : rhen once more her resolu- 
tion failed, and as she stood with the handle in her hand she 
said, " Do you think my aunt will be there 1" 

" I do not think about it," replied Mias Morton ; " but if you 
delay ytmc courai;e will he quite gone. You will not shrink 
from doing what is right, will you 1 

Amy waited no longer, but with a desperate elTort ran down 
the turret aWiirs and along the passage, and opened the school- 
room door, without giriug herself time to remember what she 

The dessert still remained, but Dora and Margaret were stand- 
ing at the round table ia the oriel window, exhibiting their draw- 
ings in Lord Rochford, and Mr. and Mrs. Harrington were talk- 
ing together apart. Amy's first impulse was to screen herself 
from sight ; but she remembered Miss Morton's words, and re- 
tolving to meet the trial, at once walked up to the table. 

" Ah 1" said Lord Rochford, as he perceived her, " here is my 
little runaway friend, whom I have been looking for for some 
minulen. I am sure there must be some drawings of hers to be 

Mrs. Harrington turned round. " Get your drawings, Amy," 
she said, io her coldest manner. Amy willingly obeyed, thinking 
any thing preferable to standing still and doing nothing. 

" Very pretty, very pretty Indeed," eiclaimed Lord Rochford, 
looking at them ; " artist-like decidedly ; very (rood that is." 
And he pointed lo one which Amy knew was the worst of all, 
and which only struck his eye because the shadows were darker, 
and the lights brighter, than the rest. 

" Has Amy been doing any Ihing wrong !" said Mr. Harring- 
ton, Id a low voice, to his wife. " She seema so frightened, vet 
she always strikes me as being very obedient; and those draw- 
ings of hers are admirable." 

" She would do very well," answered Mrs. Harrington, " if 
she would biLl be as attentive to her general conduct as she is tn 
' r accomplishments." 

" Oh ! careless, 1 suppose," said Mr. Harvlngton. " It is not 

be wondered at in such a young ihmg." 

" I can never think any age an excuse for an impertinent lib- 
I Brty," was the reply. 

"Amy in.rertinent! it is quite impossible. Come here, mj 

!U, and tell mo what you have been doing." 
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A cload gathered on Mrs. Harrington's brow ; but Amy felt 
reassured by her uncle's kind manner, and answered as audibly 
as she could, " I rang the bell, uncle." 

Mr. Harrington laughed heartily, and Mrs. Harrington looked 
still more annoyed. 

'* This is not the place to talk about it," she said, quickly. 
" Amy knows very well that I had full reason to be dbpleased 
bat, of course, she is too proud to own it." 

•*0h no, indeed I am not!" exclaimed Amy. "I did no! 
know I was wrong, aunt ; but I am very sorry for having vexed 
you." 

"There," said Mr. Harrington, "you cannot wish for any 
thing more ; she is very sorry, and will not do it again : and now, 
Charlotte, you must be very sorry, and forgive." 

Amy felt as if she hardly liked to be forgiven when she did 
not think she was in fault ; out again she recollected what Miss 
Morton had said — ^that she was to be sorry, not for having been 
guilty of a fault, but for having annoyed her aunt; and she 
checked the feeling of pride, and listened patiently and humbly, 
while Mrs. Harrington gave her a tolerably long lecture on the 
impropriety of taking the same liberties at Emmerton that she 
would at the cottage, and ended by saying that she hoped, as she 
grew older, she would know her position better. After which, 
bestowing upon her a cold, unwilling kiss, she promised that she 
would try and forget what had passed. 

Mr. Harrington walked away as the lecture began, disliking 
so much being said before his visiter, who, he saw, observed 
what was going on. 

Lord Rochford's pity had, indeed', been somewhat excited, and 
he said, good-naturedly, as Amy came up to the table again, 
" Well ! I hope it is right now. I suspected you were not in 
such a hurry for nothing ; but * all's well that ends well,' you 
kbow. I hate scrapes, and always did — ^never let Lucy get into 
any, do I, darling ?" 

Miss Cunningham either did not hear, or did not think it worth 
while to answer : taking advantage of her father's principle that 
she was never to get into scrapes, she always treated him in the 
most unceremonious manner possible. 

" I don't think you and Mrs. Harrington would quite agree 
upon that subject," observed Mr. Harrington ; " her principle is, 
:hat storms bring peace." 

" Not mine, not mine," said Lord Rochford. " There is noth- 
ing m the world I love like peace ; so now, Mrs. Harrington, we 
will be of the same mind about your visit to the Park. You shall 
eome next week, and bring all the young ones, my little friend 
bore included." 

•*Yoa must excuse my deciding immediately," replied Mrs 
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Poor Amy looked very blank, for it had lung been one of he. 
[ chief wishes Id see Ruclifuril Park. 

" Ydii miiBl Diit in mil of temper alinut it," eaid Mrs. [lairing- 

I, 3a she remarked her disappotntsii coantenance ; " only try 

[ and be mure atlentive, and then you will be sure lu be rewarded." 

'* I shall not let jnu off, though, bo naaily," cuniinued Lord 

Rochford. "I have set my heart upon your cumtngi and 1 miiBi 

I llaveyouall: no exception fur good temp(;r or bad. Cume, Uar 

I Tiiigton, interpose your authority." 

*' I will promise to use my influence," answered Mr. Harring- 
ton ; " and with that you muat be satisfied." 
Lord Rocbfnrd declnred he was not at all, bnt that he had no 
'. time to argue Ihe matter, fur the carriage had been at the dour 
f at least a q^uarlcr of un hour, so he should consider the thing as 
' settled. 

The parting between Margaret and Miss Cunningham was 
very afTectiojialc ; and Amy, as she looked on, wondered how so 
mneh lore could have been inspired iti bo short a time, and felt 
it quite a relief that Dora was contented with a culd shake of the 
hand, since it allowed her to follow her example without being 
particular. To have Uissod Miss Cunningham would have been 
almost as disagreeable as to be kissed by her aunt when she was 
angry. 

" That is the most uiipleasanl girl I ever saw," esolaimed 
Dora, when she was IeH. alone with Amy, Margaret having fol- 
lowed Miss Canningham to Ibe carriage. " A proud, conceited, 
I forward thing, who thinks she may give heraelf any airs she 
-'-- Now, Amy, don't look grave ; I know you can't endure 
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" I don't like her," said Amy. 

" Not like her ! You hate her, I am Bure you do— you must." 
"1 hope not," replied Amy, laughing. "I never hated any 
t yet.'' 

" Then I am sorry for joa," said Dora. " No one can bo a 
F good lover who is not a good hater, I would rather have any 
L thing than lukewarmnesB," 

I " So wouiil 1," replied Amy. " I hope I am not lukewarm ; 

I and I am sure I can love some people very dearly — yeB, more 

I iian I could ever tell," she added, as she thought of her m 

" Uul I don't know whelber I could hale i [ never met w 

one yet to try upon." 

" You can't have a better subject than that odious Mis* Ciiii- 

' Bingham. I could noi think of her aandy hair, and hor ugly, I 

Biea:ing eyes for tuo minutes, without fraling that I hated iC 
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*' Please don't say so, Dora," said Amy, earnestly, " it makes 
me so sorry." 

** Does it ? I don't see why you should care what I say ; ii 
can make no difference to you." 

*• Oh, yes, but indeed it does, for I think it is not right. I 
don't mean to vex you," continued Amy, seeing the expression 
of her cousin's countenance change : ** I know you are older than 
I am ; and perhaps I ought not to say it, only I could not help 
D9ing sorry." 

" I am not vexed," said Dora : " but it cannot signify to you 
whether I am right or wrong ; it would be different it* it wen 
yourself." 

" If it were myself," replied Amy, " I could be sorry for my- 
self, and try not to do wrong any more ; but I cannot make you 
sorry, and so it seems almost worse." 

Make me sorry!" exclaimed Dora, in a tone of surprise 

Of course you can't ; but why should you wish it 1" 
I always wish people to be isorry when they do wrong, be 
cause, you know, they are not forgiven till they are." 

But supposing they don't think it wrong, you would not have 
them be sorry then, would you ? I see no harm in hating Miss 
Cunningham." 

" It may be wrong," replied Amy, " though you don't think 

80." 

" Who is to judge ?" asked Dora. 

Amy was silent for a moment, and then said, " Would you let 
me show you a verse in the Bible, Dora, about it? Mamma 
made me read it one day when I said I hated some one, though I 
know I did not really do it, and I have never forgotten it." 

" Well, let me see it," said Dora, almost sulkily. Amy took 
a Bible from the bookcase, and pointed to the fifteenth verse of 
the third chapter of St. John's first Epistle : " Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer : and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him." " Oh !" exclaimed Dora, when she 
had read it, " that is so shocking Of course, when I talk about 
hating, I don't mean such hatred as that." 

" So I said," replied Amy ; " and then mamma told me that if 
I did not m^an it, I ought not to say it ; and that the very fact 
of my using such expressions showed that I had a great dislike, 
which I ought not to indulge ; and then she made me read a 
great many more verses in this epistle, about its being our duty 
to love people. But, Dora, I don't mean to teach you any thing, 
for I am sure you must know it all a great deal belter than I do ; 
only I wanted to tell you what mamma said to me." 

Amy would probably have been very much surprised if she 
bul knov/n the feelings which passed through her cousin's mind 
«s she spoke. It had never entered her head that she could gire 
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advice or inslrucli<)n ; and yet, petliaps, no words from an i 
person could have had Imlf fho efTecl of here. Dora, tiow 
wan not ill ihe habit of showing what she Ce]t, and Anij woi 
umple to guess it eren when the exilamallon esca.peil hei,. 
would give all I am worth tu liive lired with Aunt llerbeit d 
you all my life. Amy." 

" Oh no !" exclaimed Amy, " yon cannot he serious. Think 
of this house and the bpauiifiil grounds, and Wayland too, where 
yon used to be ao happy ; you never would bear to live ia a cot- 
tage." 

'■ I think, EomelimcB, it makes no difference where people livB,"" 
answered Dora. " I don't think I am at all happier for papa'a 
hiving a fine house." 

Amy thought of what Susan Reynolds had said, " that eating 
.ind drinking and fine clolhca did not make people happy ;" and 
it seemed strange that two persona so differently situated liad 
thought BO much alike ; but she had not time to talk any longer 
to Dora, for the evening was closing in, and she was obliged la 
return home, and, as she thought, without any attendant except 
li 1 man-servant who usually took charge of her. But just aa 
^e was settling herself upon her donkey, Bridget appeared a,t 
f the hall door with a request that Miss Herbert would be so very 

t kind as lo wait one moment longer, for Stephen had been in just 

^^^■^ before to know if any of the ladies were going back with her, 
^^^h fuc he wished very much to walk a little way if he might be al- 
^^^H lowed. " He is only gone up to the stable, miss," added Bridfret, 
^^^H " ir it is not too much trouble for you to stop. I can't think 
^^^^H what made him go away." 

^^^H " Never mind," said Amy, " it is never any trouble to wail foi 

^^^H Stephen : but it will not he long now : tliat must be he coming 
^^^H down the chesnut walk." 

^^^^K Stephen's hobbling pace was exchanged fur a species of inn 

^^^^V as he perceived Amy already mounted ; and he came up to hei 
^^^^H with a iliiiusanJ apologies for the delay. " But you know. Mist 
^^^^H Amy, 'tia not ve: y often I can see you now, so I thought 1 woidd 
^^^^B make bold fut once. And please to tell me now now youi 
^^^^H mamma is, for she doesn't come here as she used ; and the folkk 
^^^^H in the village say she's getting as white as a sheet," 
^^^^^1 " I don't think mamma is as well or as strong as she used to 
^^^^F be, Stephen, replied Amy ; " but she does not complain tnuoh, 
^^^^" only site soon gets tired." 

F " Oh '." said Stephen, shaking his head, " India, India — 'lis all 

I India, Miss Amy. Why English people shouldn't be ci 

L lo stay on English ground, is more than I can guee 

^^^^^ (Omfortable cottage, in a good pasture county, such a! 
^^^^^ % few ups and downs in it to make a variety, is all I should M 
^^^^H wish to hare ■ I want nothing that's to be got from fnreig 
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for it^s always been my maxim that one penny in England is 
worth twenty out of it." 

"But," replied Amy, " some per pie are obliged to go, Sto- 

Ehen. I am sure papa would not have done it if he could have 
elped it." 

•* Help or no help, 'tis what I can't understand," said Ste« 
phen. " Not that I mean any disrespect to the colonel, Miss Amy, 
but it grieves me to hear the people talk about your poor mam 
ina's pale face." 

** I don't think she is so very pale," said Amy, feeling uncom- 
fbrtable, and yet hardly owning it to herself. 

" The dwellers in the same house are not those to see the 
change," replied the old man : *' but I don't mean to be vexing 
your young heart before its time. Sorrow comes soon enough 
to all ; and," he added, reverently, " He who sends it will send 
His strength with it." 

" That is what mamma says," answered Amy. " She is al- 
ways begging me not to look forward ; but I do long to do it very 
often ; and she would be so happy if ^he could be sure when papa 
would come back." 

" Look, Miss Amy," said Stephen, gathering a daisy from the 
grass, " do you see that ? Now you might try, and so might I, 
and 80 might all the great folks that ever lived — we might 
all tiy all our lived, and we never could make such a thing 
as that ; and yet you know 'tis but a tiny flower that nobody 
thinks about ; and sometimes, when I get wishing that things 
were different, I take up a daisy and look at it, till it seems most 
wonderful how it should be made, and how it should live ; and 
then it comes into my head how many millions there are like it, 
and how many plants, and trees, and insects, and animals, and 
living souls too, and that God made them all, all that are here, 
and all that are up above, (for I suppose there is no harm in 
thinking that there may be such ;) and so, at last, do you see, I 
don't only know, hni I can feel, that He is wise ; and my heart 
gets quite light again, for I am sure that He knovirs what is best ; 
and as He has not told us what is to come, 'tis but folly to wish 
about it." 

" Well ! Stephen," said Amy, " I really will try ; but it is very 
hard sometimes." 

" Ah ! yes," replied Stephen, " we all have something hard. 
Miss Amy ; young or old, there is always something. 'Twas 
hard for me when the master went away and left the old house to 
itself, as you may say ; and there are some things that are hard now.' 

* What things 1" asked Amy, as she almost stopped her don- 
keyi and looked eagerly into the old steward's face. ^* I thought 
yoa aever would be unhappy again when Uncle Harrington came 
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" 'Tis ho, anil 'tJBTi'l; he, that's come," replied S'ephen. 
» cliaiige ; but 'twas [he luoliahneEa of an old man's he; 
that it wuuldo't be so." 

" But what is changed 1" siid Amy. 

" Eiery thing," exclaimed Btrpheii ; " the master, a 
nnd Lhe young ladies, and all ; only Airs. Bridget isn't a bit 4 

" Oh, hut, Stephen, you know my couains were so young w 
Ibey went away ; o( course ihey are altered." 

" Ti> be sure, Miss Amy, I wasn't su foolish as r 
ibat ; but I did hnpe that ihe young- ladies wouldn't be BiJor^ 
coming to see one, and talking a bit ; and that the young- gentlC' 
man (God bless him and keep him, for Ije's the only one) would 
be here, and that perhaps they would want a little leacbing about 
the ponies. I b id two of the little Welsh onea brought in from 
the bills on pnrpo. e, and took a pleasure in training them, but DO 



n sure my 



.0 look at then 

" If you would only mention it," said Amy, 

uatna would be delighted." 

" No," replied Stephen, " it's not in my way to put myself 
forward so for those who don't care lo ask aller mo. If they 
bad nome down to the cottage, and said a. word to me or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the ponies were about there, (for I 
keep them in the field,) 'twould have been all very well, and 
natural like; but I shall say nothing about it now; only, if mitster 
should inquire afler any, he can have them. And Master Frank, 
too, 'twill never be hke the old times till there ia a young gentle- 

In about the place," 

" Frank is expected at Chrielmaa," said Amy; " he went lo 
etay with tiis uncle. Sir Henry Charlton, al\er poor Edward died, 
because i: was a change for him ; and he was so wretched ; and 
e then he has been at school." 

" I'm growing old. Miss Amy," anawered Stephen ; " and 
Christmas ia a long time to look forward lo. 1 don't mean lo 
Ronipluin, only 'tuould have been a comfort lo see him here with 
the real, and perhaps have kept mo from thinking ho muoh about 
him that's gone : but it's all right; and," he added, more ear- 
nesl'y, as he brushed his hand hastily across bis eyes. " 1 would 
not h'ave him back agnia, no, not if I could see him a king upon 
his tiirone." 

" And does no one ever go to visit you, Stephen V asked 
Amy, rather aadly. 

" Yea," he replied, " the young lady, Miaa Morion, comes very 
uAen ; and though she ia not one of the family, yet it does i 
good to SOB her, and talk lo her : and then, luo, she bring* 
little one with her; and sure enough, ahc's the sweetest " 

enib that over was horn." 



m 
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" What, Rose ?" said Amy. " Is she not a darling little 
thing t" 

** I never saw but one before that I thought I could like bet- 
ter,'' said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on Amy'a 
tiny fingers ; " and that one I hope God will bless, and keep for 
many a long day. But I must not go on farther, for you don't 
get on so fast when I am walking with you." 

Amy pressed the old man's hand affectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Baron's tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emraerton was built ; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur- 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begun it. 

" You are late to-night, my love," said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey ; "you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in : and what makes you look so 
unhappy V 

" Oh ! not much, mamma : only please don't stand here in the 
cold." 

"You are so very suddenly careful of me," replied Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling : " is this the last thing you learned at the 
Hall 1" 

" No," answered Amy ; " only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too ; but I don't think you are so 



now." 



" I am much better to-night, my dear child," said Mrs. Herbert. 
" You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason." 

Amy's spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire- 
side witn her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day. Miss* 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt's anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi- 
cient materials for a long story. " There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand," she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. " What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

r^sition, and speaking of me as if I were not one of the family ? 
am her niece." 

'•Yes," replied Mrs. Herbert; "but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
IS any Telation at all, forms one of the family, and others oaly 
tail those so who are their own children. " 
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," repeated Amy ; " why is my f . _,^^ 
lains'l You are a lady, and papa is a geK^^ 



" Compare this cottage with EmniBrlnn." replieil Mrs. Her- 
bert. " and then you will see llie difference, and why people in 
general would think more of your cousins than of yon." 

A Budden pang shot through Amy's heart. " Dear mamma," 
•he eKclatmed, " I wish you would not say an." 

"Why not, my dear! why must not that he said nliieh i» 

" It makea me uncamfnrtaHe," said Amy, " and wicked loo, I 



I 



afraid. If papa were lo come home 


should we 


be 


Jblew 


inalarger hQuael" 








I do not know," answered her mother 


; " but if 


we 


ould, I 


not think we should wish il." 








Ah ! mamma, that ia because you are 


so much better than I 


I never used to think bo till 1 sa 


* my ciius 




I Em- 


rlon ; but 1 should like very much to 




pla 


ce like 



that" 

Mrs. Herbert looked grave, yet she felt thankful ihat her ehild 
spoke openly of her feelings, as it enabled her so much belter lo 
guide them. 

" It is not only the hnose that I should enjoy," continued Amy, 
"but I ihink people would luve me belter. Margaret did not 
seem to think any thing of me when Miss Cunningham was by ; 
and when Lard liochford and my uncle came In, 1 thought every 
one had mote business there ihan I had. It was very kind in 
him to look at my drawings, but still I felt nobody by Ihe side of 
Dora and Margaret." 

The conversation was here Btnpped by ibe entrance of Mr. 
Walton, who often came in at ibia lime of the evening, on hit 
return from his visita in Ihe pariah. Amy was only half pleased 
to see him, for she would willingly have talked much lunger to 
hei mamma alone ; but her mind was partly relieved by ihe con- 
fession she had made of her foolish wishes ; and Mrs. Herbert's 
countenance brightened so much at the sight of bim, that she was 
soon reeonciled lo the interruption. 

Mr. Walton brought, as usual, several tales of distress and 
iliffieulty, which Mrs. Herbert, notwithstanding her limited in- 
come, was always the first to relieve ; and Amy, as sbe listened 
lo [he account of a widow with six children, unable lo fyay her 
rent, a father on his sick-bed, totally unable to provide for his 
fiimily, and other cases of a similar kind, and then looked round 
upon ibe comfortable room in which she was sitting, with ill 
bright curtains and carpet, its easy sufaa and chairs, and the pre* 
paratiooB fur tea upon the table, felt grieved and ashamed thai 
<be had allowed a pang of envy lo render bcr for a single mo 
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Boent insensible to her many blessings ♦ and perhaps Mr. Wal- 
ton's parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth- 
er's words could have done, for she went to bed that nighi 
far more contented than she had been on her return from the 
Hall 



CHAPTER X. 

Nothing more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy's two fc/llowing visits to Emmerton ; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer — ^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for she 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning- 
ham^s friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con- 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there was no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance ; and her only wish for being of the 
party was, that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in- 
formation, for whenever they met, which was but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy's 
offence ; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom- 
panying them. 

" Take this note to your mamma," said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off ; *' and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven : if not, you had better come here by your- 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to L'^rd Rochford's . and 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our way." 

Amy's gratitude even was subdued in her aunt's presence ; but 
ttie did manage to say something about being delighted ; and tl.en^ 
sarefully depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddloi 
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she made licr donkey i 



t his quickest 4>xce i 



Mrs. HiLrringlnn lurneil away with the cans 
lone a disagrepahle ihing in a disagreeable 
fully determined upon nut taking Amy ; it would only crowd d 
I etrriage ; and she did not wish it to be conaidered a nee 
I thing [hat where her daughters went her niece should go to 

■ i, which she had that morning reeeived from Lord Hofl 

, Bxpressly mentionini]: Amy, a.iid adding a hope that Hi. 

I Herbert would be prevailed nn to comply with Lady Rochfor^ 



Her aunt's harsh looks n: 
neia were quite forffutien in 
to a new place, and lou^ be- 
the window several 



I her preaenr 

Mrs, IlarrinBton'H nolo enclosed Lady Rocliford'a invital 

hich Mrs. Herbert decided at once it would be belter not t( 

I for herself; hut she did nnt nbjiict to Amy's gotnar, th( 

feared that if Kmmerlon. in its quietness and almost soli 

L zy, escited herlooginga afler riches and (rmndeur, RocNford 

I would prububly have n still greater cOect. Yel, even if this 

I the case, she trusted that she should be able to clieck the feelil 

[ »nd she knew that the same temptations were nearly certa 

irise in after yea.rs, when she would nut be at hand to put 

DLi her guard against them. 

Amy^ delight was unmeasured. 
Misa Cunningham's disagreeable man 
the pleasure she anticipated in going 
fore her uauat hour of rising she had 

times to see if the weather promised tu be fine. The calm gray 
mist of the nmrning was hardly what she would have desired, 
JUL there was a joyousneas in her own spirit which made almost 
every thing appear bright ; and when at length the aun brohs 
slowly tlirough its veil of clouds, shedding a clear line of light 
liver the distant hills, and then bursting furth in full railianca 
over the richly-wooded eountry and the cheerful village, Amy's 
heart bounded within her, and again, as she reoolleoted her feel- 
ings ofenvy on her return from Emmerton, she sighed to (hinh 
tint she had been so ungrateful as to wish for any thing beyond 
(ha enjoyments which God had given her. 

Punctuality was one of the virtues which Mrs. Harringloo 
strictly enforced : and Amy almost trembled when she heard the 
duck strike eleven as she rode up to the lodge. She knew, also, 
'.hat on this point her mamma and aunt entirely agreed ; and ahe 
hiid received many injunctions on no account to delay on the road, 
and 8u be the means of keeping the carriage wailing ; and to have 
vexed her mother would have been even worse ilian tu have 
iled Mrs. Harrington's anger. Happily, however, there 
~-~s last orders In be givon which caused a delay of ahoul 
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tninates, and Amy had time to dismount and join her cousins in 
ihe schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy felt 
so much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
having Mrs. Harrington^s face nearly opposite, she ccmtrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence ; and this to her was no punish- 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
(Tousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example ; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find- 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse- 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one ; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

" I cannot say I want very much to see her either," replied 
Amy ; " only the place — I would give any thing to see that." 

^' Then look," said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, '' there it is, just to your right." 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered ; but 
as she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it had been described, the 
most splendid nobleman^s seat in the county. '* Oh !" she ex- 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, '* it is — ^yes, it really is more 
beautiful than Emmerton." 

" Sit still, pray," said Dora ; " you nearly trod upon my foot." 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

'* Look, D?ra ! is it not lovely 1 it is so large, so much larger 
than Emmerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front ; it is just like a palace." 

"^ A palace !" replied Dora ; '* what nonsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
^ood gentleman^s house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine." 

•'I beg^ your pardon," said Mr. Harrington ; "there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it." 

" Wayland was nearly as large, papa," answered Dora, mori 
gently than usual, for her father^s mildness had a much greatei 
effect :pon her than her mother's sharpness. 



1 for Waylaiid," ht 
mmner. I aupptiw 



Mr. llarrinjrlnn smiled. " Ymir BlFecti 
Mi<l, " pauses yiiu lo niagniTy it in a Strang 
i> la Ecurcely more tlia.n half iha size." 

Amy fell rather Iriumphanl, and » little inclined In nhow ilj 
but she chenked heraelfi and as they had nnw reached the |i.irk 
gale, a fresh interest was excited in her mind, and she haJ oa 
inclinntinn to cimiinne the diBCiiBainn. 

If the exterior of the hciuse had appeared impnsiniT at a die- 
(ance, jl lost none of its eSect upon a nearer approach ; and when, 
after driving a considerable way throu|rh the park, the carriage 
■t leng-tli stopped at the side front, Amy's expectaltona were 
raised to the hicrheat pitch, though something of fear mingled 
wilh her pleasure as she thoupht of the strangers she ahould 
probably see, and wandered whether she knew exactly how U 
would he proper to behave. 

Lord Rochford met them at the door, and expressed great 
pleasure at their arrival ; but Amy felt a little disappointed that 
he did not say any thing' in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told ber that he had aent her a special invitation : but Lord Roch- 
ford was at that moment too much occupied In doing the honors 
of bis house lo Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, and too anxious lo point 
out the improvements he had made, and hear them pronounced 
perfect, tn think of her. 

Poor Amy fell lost and bewildered aa they entered the splen- 
did hall, with its painted ceiling-, and ptllara of Italian marble ; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnished in Ilia 
most sumptuous manner, some hung with delioaie silk, and glit- 
tering with gilded cornices and costly ornaments ; and others 
crowded with rare pictures and ricbly-bound books, while sofas, 
ottomans, cabinets, and tabtea of the moat exquisite workmanship, 
^ve an air of comfort lo what would otherwise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy land. Em- 
merlon, atid its deep windows and handaome but sombre furniture, 
at once sank into insignilicance ; and she no longer wondered 
that Miss Cunningham had been little inclined to admire any thing' 
there, when she could compare with !t the gorgeousness of her 

It seemed strange, too, that her ancle and aunt could seo it atl 
without apparently noticing it. They walked quickly «n, a« if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms lo go through ; Dors 
followed, looking round certainly, but not |>iving any sympIomB 
of admiration ; and Amy found that her feelings were aharcd bjr 
no one excepting Margaret, who, however, was more engaged xm 
■pying out what ahe called " odd thinga," and peeping into Ih« 
Mfks which lay on the table, than in any thing else. 

" I think I must leave you young ones here," said Irfird Rook 
brd, opening a door which lod into a small hall, with Ftenck 
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windo\i8 fronting the pleasure-ground. " These are Lucy^s own 
rooms, and she and roadame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Harrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.'' 

Amy wondered for an instant who niadame could be ; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning- 
ham, who came forward to receive them, aopeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain*quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover- 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re- 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
being unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule ; but Marga- 
ret's merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs for 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish- 
ed from the room. 

** That IS your governess, is it ?" said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

" Yes," replied Miss Cunningham ; " she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world ; and I am so fond of her : she 
tf|>caks French beautifully." 

'* Not a first-rate qualification for a native," said Dora. 

" Ob ! but she paints flowers, too, and sings." 

" Sings !" repeated Margaret : " but she is so old." 

** Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar ; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one." 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

" I don't like the guitar," said Dora, " unless it is played 
beautifully." 

^* Oh ! but roadame is quite a superior performer ; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for I 
can't bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir." Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat- 
tering observation to be made : and of course all eyes were im- 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora's gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest ; and when it was ended, she 
\ilayed with her parasol, and was silent : but Margaret declared 
that every thing she saw was delightful — the chints furniture 
r?h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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handao 



iy — thai Amy fuiinii ther 



s,a.nd the view froin ihe windov 



Kittling left her to say ; and fi 



. „ 1 great dislike la merely echoing Margaret's wnrdB, abfl 
cunlented horeelf with expressing what she really thiiught — " thai 
it waa very pretty and coml'orlable," and Iheii amused herself 
with Margarel's panegyriiia. Miss Canningham pnilialily n-uuld 
'have talked long without weariness on this favorite topic, but 
Dora's patience was soon exhausted : and she at last interrupted 
a question of Margaret's, which she foresaw would lead to one of 

Miss Cunniuirham^e ^^nir fUnnfarfntintiq unnn dp' 

dor of her family ir 
lie fore dinner. 

" Wa dine at four, all together," replied Miss Cunningham, 
" so we had helter, I suppose." And then turning to Margaret, 
Hlie beg:in, as Uora had feared, not merely an answer, but a his- 
tory. There was no resource but to sit still and endure it ; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora's great relief, Miss C'unninghain 
prepared to show them through the grounds. 

Amy soon found that the uncatnfurtable feelings she hail ex- 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning lo return. She almost 
envied Dora, her proud indifierence; for though Miss Cunning- 
ham took little notice of her, it was quite evident that she did 
nut wish fur attention : but Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke lo her, or even appeared lo recol- 
lect that she wns present. The grounds were veryextenstve, 
and something lovely opened at every turn ; but she felt ne^ 
lected, and not all ihe costly flowers and shrubs in the ftarden, at 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it- 
self, could mike her forget that she was with persons who did 
not think it worth while to Interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her un> 
easiness. Tt was so rich and brilliant, that it seemed more than 
to realize all she could possibly desire : but thers was no hope 
Ihat her father would ever possess any thing like it ; it was 
la be looked upon, but nut to be enjoyed : itnd as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could be hers but 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herself^ 
but her niamma, which should be in every respect like RoohArd 
Park. These dreams so absorbed Amy's mind that she paid but 
little attention to what passed between Margaret and Miss Cun- 
ningham, for they were the only two who conversed. Dura being 
loo grand to make any remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun- 
ningham's exclaiming, in a ratlier mure energetic tune tlwD 
usual, " Pray, has your mamma mentioned any thing to jm 

Dul the new plan V 

" Plsn !" repeated Margaret ' No. What do you mean 1" 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London. '' 

'* We can have nothing to do with that," said Margaret. 

^* Yes, you have ; it is your plan as well as ours." 

" But what do you mean ?" continued Margaret ; " I nevei 
heard a word about it before." 

** Why, you know," said Miss Cunningham, " that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam- 
ma, and me, and madame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better ; and dreadfully dull it is. But 
now I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
hare some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam- 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing." 

*' But that is no concern of ours," said Margaret ; " and 
Easter is so far off." 

^It does concern you, though," replied Miss Cunningham, 
'* for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better ; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all." 

**Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day," said 
Amy, '* when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring- 
ton to mention it to mamma." 

'* Did he wish you to go too 1" asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable ; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

" Won't it be delightful ?" said Miss Cunningham to Margaret, 
*' We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things." 

" It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it," re- 
plied Margaret. 

" And why should there not be 1" exclaimed Miss Cunning- 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father's. 

" Because," said Margaret, " mamma will not allow it." 
And why not ? what objection can she have?" 
She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us/' said 
Margaret, " because she does not think it necessary. Be- 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for mastcrp, but now she never mentions it ; and It 
was only ynsterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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advice or insiriiclian ; and yet, perhaps, no words from 
person could have had half ihe effeel of hers. Dora, 
was not in the habit of showing whal ehe felt, and A.aiy was too 
(imple to giicas it even when the extlamaiion escaped her, "I 
would give all I am worth to have lirei! with Aunt Uetberl and 
yon all my life. Amy." 

" Oh no !" exclaimed Amy, " yon cannot he serious. Think 
of this hmise and the beautiful groonda, and Wayland too, where 
yon used to be ho happy ; you never would hear to live in a cot- 

" I think, aoraetimes, it makes no difference where people live, 
answered Dora. " I don't think I am U.E all liappier for papa's 
having a fine house." 

Amy thought of whal Susan Reynolds had said, " that eating 
and drinking and fine clothes did nul make people happy ;" and 
ii seemed atrang:B that two persons ao dilForenlly situated had 
thought so much alike ; but she had not time to lalk any longer 
to Dora, for the evening was closing in, and she was obliged to 
return home, and, as she thought, without any attendant except 
b '< msn-servant who uaually took charge of her. But just as 
..e waa settling herself npon her donkey, Bridget appeared at 
the hall door with a roquesl that Miss Herbert would be so very 
kind as to wait one moment longer, for Stephen had been in just 
before to know if any of the ladies were going hack with her, 
fur be wished very much lo walk a little way if he might be al- 
lowed. " He is only gone up to the stable, miaa," added Bridget, 
" if it is not ton much trouble for you to atop, I can't think 
what made him go away." 

" Never mind," aaid Amy, " it is neter any trouble to wait for 
Stephen ; but it will not he long now : that must he he coming 
down the chesMut walk." 

Stephen's hobbling pace was exchanged for a species of Irot 
as he perceived Amy already mounted ; and lie came up to hei 
with a ilinusand apolngiea for the delay, " But you know, MiM 
Amy, 'Lis not tb; y often I can see you now, so I thought I waiiH 
make bold for once. And plenae to tetl me now hi>w youi 
mamma is, for she doesn't come here as she used ; and the fulkb 
in Ihe village say she's getting as wJiite as a sheet." 

" I don't think mamnia is as well or as strong as she used to 
be, Stephen, replied Amy; *' but she does not complain mucti. 
Duly alie suun gets tired." 

" Oh !'' said Stephen, shaking his head, " India, India — 'tis all 
India, Miss Amy. Why English people shouldn't be contented 
Co stay nn English ground, is mora than I can guess. A nica 
tomfortable cultsge, in a good posture county, such as this, wjtti 
t few lips and downs in it to make a variety, ia all 1 ahould evst 
■nsh to hare : I want nothing that's lu be got from foreign parla; 
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for it's always been my maxim that one penny in England is 
worth twenty out of it." 

"But," replied Amy, " some per pie are obliged to go, Ste- 
phen. I am sure papa would not have done it if he could have 
helped it." 

•* Help or no help, 'tis what I can't understand," said Ste« 
phen. " Not that I mean any disrespect to the colonel. Miss Amy, 
but it grieves me to hear the people talk about your poor mam 
pia's pale face." 

** I don't think she is so very pale," said Amy, feeling uncom- 
fortable, and yet hardly owning it to herself. 

" The dwellers in the same house are not those to see the 
change," replied the old man : " but I don't mean to be vexing 
your young heart before its time. Sorrow comes soon enough 
to all ; and," he added, reverently, " He who sends it will send 
His strength with it." 

** That is what mamma says," answered Amy. " She is al- 
ways begging me not to look forward ; but I do long to do it very 
often ; and she would be so happy if ^he could be sure when papa 
would come back." 

" Look, Miss Amy," said Stephen, gathering a daisy from the 
grass, " do you see that 1 Now yon might try, and so might I, 
and so might all the great folks that ever lived — we might 
all tiy all our lived, and we never could make such a thing 
as that ; and yet you know 'tis but a tiny flower that nobody 
thinks about ; and sometimes, when I get wishing that things 
were diiferent, I take up a daisy and look at it, till it seems most 
wonderful how it should be made, and how it should live ; and 
then it comes into my head how many millions there are like it, 
and how many plants, and trees, and insects, and animals, and 
living souls too, and that God made them all, all that are here, 
and all that are up above, (for I suppose there is no harm in 
thinking that there may be such ;) and so, at last, do you see, I 
don't only know, hut I can feel, that He is wise ; and my heart 
gets quite light again, for I am sure that He knows what is best ; 
and as He has not told us what is to come, 'tis but folly to wish 
about it." 

" Well ! Stephen," said Amy, " I really will try ; but it is very 
hard sometimes." 

*' Ah ! yes," replied Stephen, " we all have something hard. 
Miss Amy ; young or old, there is always something. 'Twas 
liard for me when the master went away and left the old house to 
itself, as you may say ; and there are some things that are hard now.' 
* What things ?" asked Amy, as she almost stopped her don- 
key* and looked eagerly into the old steward's face. '* I thought 
foo ftever would be unhappy again when Uncle Harrington came 
bid.' 



" But what ia changed 1" snid Amy. 

" Every ihing'," exclaimed Htcpheo ; " tlie maatcr, and madam 
nnd the young tiidies, and all ; only Mrs. Bridget isn't a bit di( 

" Oh, but, Slepben, ynu Itnnw my cousina were so ynung wiiee 
Ihej went away ; of ciiurae lliey are altered." 

" To be sure. Miss Amy, I wasn't su fooliah aa not lo eipcci 
Ihat : but I did hiipo that the young ladlea wouldn't lie aboTi 
cutnullj: to see one, and lalliing a bit ; and that the yauiig gentle- 
man (God bless him aod keep him, for he's the only one) would 
be here, and thnt perhapa (hey would want a, little teaching about 
the punies. I h id two of the little Welsh ones brought in rroro 
the hills on pnrpo. e, and took a pleasure in Inuaing ihem, but no 
one comes near me to look at them." 

" If you would only mention it," anid Amy, " I am sure my 
cousins would be delighted." 

'' No," replied Stephen, " it's not in ray way to put myself 
forward so for those who don't care to ask after me. If they 
hod come down lo the cottage, and said a word to me or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the ponies were about there, (for I 
keep lliem in the field,} 'twould have been all very well, and 
nalurallike: but I shall asy nothing about it now; only, if master 
should inquire after any, he ran have them. And Master Frank, 
100, 'twilt never be like the old times till there ia a young gentle- 
man about the place." 
I ■' Frank is expected at Christmas," said Amy ; " he went to 
slay with his uncle, Sir Henry Charlton, after poor Edward died, 
because i: was a change for him ; and he was su wretched ; and 
since then he has been at school." 

"I'm growing old. Miss Amy," answered .Stephen; "and 
Christmas is a long tlma to look forward to. 1 ilon't mean to 
complain, only 'twould have been a comfort to see him here with 
the rest, and perhapa have kept me from thinking so much about 
h<[n that's gone : but it's all right : and," he added, more ear- 
ncBl'y, as he brushed his hand hastily across his eyes. " I would 
not have Mm back again, no, not if I could see him a king upon 
his throne." 

" And does no one ever go to visit you, Stephen !" asked 
Amy, rather sadly. 

" Yes," he replied, " the young lady. Miss Morton, cornea very 
often ; and though she is not one of the '' ' - - ' 
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** What, Rose 1" said Amy. " Is she not a darling little 
thinffl" 

'* 1 never saw but one before that I thought I could like bet- 
ter," said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on Aroy'ji 
tiny fingers ; *' and that one I hope God will bless, and keep for 
many a long day. But I must not go on farther, for you dou^t 
get on so fast when I am walking with you." 

Amy pressed the old man^s hand affectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Barents tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emraerton was built ; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur- 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begun it. 

" You are late to-night, my love," said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey ; " you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in : and what makes you look so 
unhappy ?" 

'^ Oh ! not much, mamma : only please donH stand here in the 
cold." 

"You are so very suddenly careful of me," replied Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling : " is this the last thing you learned at the 
Hail 1" 

" No," answered Amy ; " only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too ; but I donH think you are so 
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I am much better to-night, my dear child," said Mrs. Herbert. 
" You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason." 

Amy's spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire- 
side with her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day. Miss* 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt's anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi- 
cient materials for a long story. " There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand," she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. " What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

risition, and speaking of me as if I were not one of the family ? 
am her niece." 

'' Yes," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
la any Telation at all, forms one of the family, and others oaly 
tall those so who are their own children." 
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" It makes me uncomfortable," said Amy, " and wicked too, I 
am afraid. If papa were lo come liome, should we be able lo 
live in a larger house 1" 

" 1 do not know," answered her mother ; " but if we could, 1 
do not think we should wish it," 

" Ah ! mamma, that is because you are bo much belter than I 
aiD. I never used to think so till I saw my cousins at Em- 
merton ; but 1 shiiutd liku very much to live in a place like 
that" 

Mrs. Herbert looked prave, yet she felt thankful that her child 
Bpnke openly of her feelings, as it enabled her so much better to 
guide ihem. 

" It is Di)t only the hounB that I Ehould enjoy," continued Amy, 
"but I tliink people would love me belter. Margaret did not 
seem lo think any thing of me when Miss Cunnlnfrham was by; 
and when Lord Ruchford and my uncle came in, 1 ihoughi every 
one had more business there than I had. It wai very kind in 
him to look at my drawings, but still 1 felt nobody by the side of 
Dora and Margaret." 

The conversation was here stopped by the entrance of Mr. 
Walton, who often came in at this time of the evening, on hir 
, return from his visits in the parish. Amy was only hall' pleased 
o see him, for she would willingly have talked much longer to 
her mamma alone ; but her mind was partly relieved by the cod- 
I fession she had made of her foolish wishes ; and Mrs. Herbert's 
Dountenance brightened so much at the aightof him, that she was 
Boon reconciled to the interruption. 

Mr. Wuhan brought, as usual, several tales of distress and 
diniculty, which Mrs. HertKrt, notwithstanding her limited in- 
come, was always the first to relieve ; and Amy, as she listened 
to the account of a widow with Sll children, unable to pay her 
rent, a father on his sick-bed, totally unable to provide for hia 
family, and other cases of a simitar kind, and then looked round 
apnn the comfortable room in which she was siltinir, with iti 
I bright curtains and carpet, its easy sofas and chairs, and tha pi 
paratiuns for tea upon the table. Ml grieved and nsharaed d 
''.e had allowed a pong of envy to render her for a singles 
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ment insensible to her many blessings > and perhaps Mr. Wal« 
ton's parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth- 
er's words could have done, for she went to bed that nighi 
far more contented than she had been on her return from the 
Hall 



CHAPTER X. 

Nothing more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy's two fc/llowing visits to Emmerton ; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer — ^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for she 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning- 
ham's friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con- 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there was no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance ; and her only wish for being of the 
party was, that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in- 
formation, for whenever they met, which was but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy's 
offence ; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom- 
panying them. 

" Take this note to your mamma," said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off; '* and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven : if not, you had better come here by your- 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to L^^rd Rochford's. and 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our ivay." 

Amy's gratitude even was subdued in her aunt's presence ; but 
the did manage to say something about being delighted ; and then^ 
sarefuP.y depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddloi 
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Mra. Harrir>gton lurned away wilh ihe conaciousneaa of having 
done a disagrefabte ihing in a diaaereeable mannei. Slie had 
fully determined npnn not laking Amy : it would only crowd the 
oiiiriage; and she did not wiah it la be considered a necwsary 
thing that where her daughters went her niece ahnuld eo too : but 
a note, which she had that morning received from Lord Rnch- 
r»r'l, expressly men tioninif Amy, and adding a hope that Mra, 
Herbert wnu'd be prevaiied nn In comply with Lady Rnchford'a 
wishes, and mn the pirty, lefi. her do choice ; and it was too happy 
for Amy that'rihe did not know huw very little her aunt deaited 
lier preseni-e, 

Mrs. HarrinQton'a note enclosed Lady Rochrord''s invitation, 

hich Mrs. Herbert decided at once it would be belter not to itc- 

t for herself; hut she did nut objoct lo Amy'a goina', though 

feared thai if Emmertoui in ila quietnesa and almost solemni 

ty, excited her longings after riches and grandeur, Rochford Part 

would probably hate a etilt greater eOeci. Yet, even if this were 

the case, she trusted that she should be able to uheck the feeling ; 

and she knew that the same temptiilions were nearly certain to 

arise in after years, when she would nut bo at hand to put Amy 

on her guard against them. 

Amy's delight wna unmeaHured. 
MisH Cunningham's disagreeable : 
the pleasure she anlicipaied in going to a ne 
fore her usual liour of rising she had been ti 
times to see if the weather promised to be fine. The calm gray 
niiat of the morning was hardly what alia would have desired, 
jut there was a joyousneaa in her own spirit which made almost 
cx-ery thing appear bright ; and when at length the sun broka 
slowly through its veil of clouds, shedding a clear line of light 
over the distant hills, and then bursting forth in full radiance 
over the richly-wooded oonntrj and Ihe cheerful village. Amy's 
heart bounded within her, and again, as she recollected her feel- 
ings of envj on her return from Emmerton, she sighed to think 
that she had been so unsmteful as to wish for any thing beyond 
the enjoyments which God had given her. 

Punctuality was one of the virtues which Mrs. Harrington 
slrieily enforced ; and Amy almost trembled when she heard Uie 
clock strike eleven as she rode up to the lodge. She knew, also, 
'.hat on this point lier mamma and aunt entirely agreed ; and she 
had received many iujnnctions on no account to delay on the road, 
and so he the means of keeping the carriage waiting ; and ti> have 
Tesed her mother would hare been even worse than lo have wt- 
ited Mrs. Harrington's anger. Happily, however, there M 
A last orders to be given which caused a delay of about. 4 
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tninates, and Amy had time to dismount and join her cousins in 
ihe schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy felt 
so much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
having Mrs. Harrington^s face nearly opposite, she contrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence ; and this to her was no punish- 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
cousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example ; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find- 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse- 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one ; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

" I cannot say I want very much to see her either," replied 
Amy ; " only the place — I would give any thing to see that." 

^* Then look," said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, " there it is, just to your right." 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered ; but 
as she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it had been described, the 
most splendid nobleman^s seat in the county. '* Oh !" she ex- 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, "it is — ^yes, it really is more 
beautiful than Emrnerton." 

•* Sit still, pray," said Dora ; " you nearly trod upon my foot." 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

'* Look, D?ra! is it not lovely 1 it is so large, so much larger 
than Emrnerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front ; it is just like a palace." 

*' A palace !" replied Dora ; " what nonsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
^ood gentleman^s house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine." 

**I beg^ your pardon," said Mr. Harrington ; "there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it." 

" Wayland was nearly as large, papa," answered Dora, mori 
gently than usual, for her father^s mildness had a much greatei 
effect ipon her than her mother's sharpness. 
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Mr. Hirrina;lon smiled. "Your affertion for WaylanJi*' 
Mill, " caiisea you to magnify it ' ' ' 

i' IS scarcely more than half thi 

Amy felt rather triumpliiiit, i 
but she checked herself; and a 
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If the exterior of the himae had appeared impntinjr at a dis- 
' lance, it lost none of its effect npon a nearer approach ; and wheth 
after driving a coasideralile way through the park, the carriage 
Bt length stopped at the sitle front. Amy's expectations were 
raised to the highest pitch, ihnugh something of fear mingled 
with her pleasure as she thought of the strangers she shnuld 
pmbably see, and wondered whether she knew exactly how it 
would he proper to behave. 

Lord Rnchford met ihem at the door, and expressed great 

Sleasure at their arrival ; but Amy fell a liHle disappointed that 
e did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told her that he had aent her a special invititinn ; hot Lord Roch- 
ford was at that moment loo much occupied in doing the honors 
nf his house to Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, and too anxious to point 
out the improvements he had made, and hear them pronounced 
perfeol, tii think of her. 

Poor Amy felt loat and bewildered as they entered the aplen- 
did hall, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble ; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnished In the 
most sumptuous manner, some hung with delicate silk, and glit- 
tering with gilded cornices and cosily ornaments ; and others 
crowded with rure pictures and richly-bound books, while sofas, 
ottomans, cabinets, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave an air of comfort to what would otherwise liare appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy Innd. Em- 
merton, and its deep windows and handsome but sombre furoitniei 
al once sank into insignificance ; and she no longer wondered 
Ihat Miss Cunningham had been little inclined to admire any thing 
there, when aha could compare with It Ihe gorgeoasneas of hei 

It seemed strange, too, that her uncle and aunt could see it all 
without apparently noticing it. They walked unickly on, as if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms to go through ; Dnr« 
followed, looking round certainly, but tiut giving any symptomn 
of admiration : and Amy found that her feelings were shared by 
no one excepting Margaret, who, however, was more engaged in 
spying out what she ualled " odd things," and peeping inlD tha 
beiks which lay on the table, than in any thing else. 

^ I think 1 must leave you young ones here, said Lord Roeh 
brd, opening a door which led into a small hall, with Freock 
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window;! 8 fronting tho pleasure-ground. " These are Lucy^s owp 
rooms, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Ilarrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.'* 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be ; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning- 
ham, who came forward to receive them, aopeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain* quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover- 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re- 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
bemg unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule ; but Marga- 
ret's merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs fur 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish- 
ed from the room. 

'* That IS your governess, is it V said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

" Yes," replied Miss Cunningham ; " she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world ; and I am so fond of her : she 
si>eaks French beautifully." 

'* Not a first-rate qualification for a native," said Dora. 

" Oh ! but she paints flowers, too, and sings." 

" Sings !" repeated Margaret : " but she is so old." 

'' Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar ; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one." 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

" I don't like the guitar," said Dora, " unless it is played 
beautifully." 

'' Oh ! but madame is quite a superior performer ; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for I 
canH bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir." Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat- 
tering observation to be made ; and of course all eyes were im- 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora's gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest ; and when it was ended, she 
\>layed with her parasol, and was silent : but Margaret declared 
that every thing she saw was delightful — ^the chints furniture 
r7h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, tha 
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ciinlonlBd herself with expressing what she really thiiufchl — "iha( 
it was very pretty and comfortable," and then atouaed herself 
with Margaret's panegyrics. Miss Cunningham pnibahiy wudM 
have tallied long without weariness on this favorita topio, bal 
Dora's patience was soon eshajsled : and aha at last interraplcd 
a cjueation of Margaret's, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham's long dissertations upon herself itnd the splen- 
dor of her family tnansion, by askiiig whether they were lo^ otit 
hefore dinner. 

'■We dine at four, all together," replied Misa Cunningham, 
" so we had belter, I suppose." And then turning to Margaret, 
kIib beg:in, as Dora had feared, not merely an answer, but a Itls- 
(ory. There was no resource but to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora's great relief, Miss CuooingbUB 
prepared to show ihem through the grounds. 

Amy soon found that the uncomfurtable feelinga ahe had ex- 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning to return. She alnwel 
f-nviod Dortt her proud indificrence ; tor though Miss Cunnin|p- 
hani look little notice of her. It was quite evident that she did 
not wish for attention ; hut Amy could not be happy as one et 
the party, when no one spake lo her, or even appeared lo recol- 
lect thai she was present. The grounds were very extenciTe, 
and something lovely opened at every turn ; but she felt neg- 
lected, and nut ail the costly Rowers and shrubs in the franlen, at 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even ibe bright sunshine it- 
self, could make her forget that sho was with persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only increased her on- 
easiness. It was so rich and brilliant, that it seemed more than 
Lo realize all she could possibly desire : but there was no hnpc 
that Acr father would ever possess any thing like it; it vrai 
lo be looked upon, but not to he enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could be hers but 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for lienell^ 
but her mamma, which should be in every respect like Rochrocd 
Purk. These dreams so absorbed Amy's mind that she paid but 
(ilile attention to what passed between Margaret and Misa Can- 
niogham, for they were the only two who conversed, Dora being 
loo grand to make any remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun- 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London." 

^* We can have nothing to do with that,*' said Margaret. 

" Yes, you have ; it is your plan as well as ours." 

*' But what do you mean 1" continued Margaret ; " I nevei 
hoard a word about it before." 

" Why, you know," said Miss Cunningham, " that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam- 
ma, and me, and madame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better ; and dreadfully dull it is. But 
now I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam- 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing." 

*' But that is no concern of ours," said Margaret ; *' and 
Easter is so far off." 

^^It does concern you, though," replied Miss Cunningham, 
" for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better ; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all." 

'*Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day," said 
Amy, " when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring- 
ton to mention it to mamma." 

" Did he wish you to go too V asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable ; and Amy 
felt quite SLbashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

*' Won't it be delightful 1" said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
" We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things." 

" It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it," re- 
plied Margaret. 

" And why should there not be V exclaimed Miss Cunning- 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father's. 

" Because," said Margaret, " mamma will not allow it." 

"And why not? what objection can she have!" 

" She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,'' said 
Margaret, " because she does not think it necessary. Be- 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for masterf^, but now she never mentions it ; and It 
was only ynsterda^ T heard her say that we had greater ad- 




advice or inslniclion ; and jet, perliapa, no words from an 
person oould have hiid linlf ihe effect of liers. Dora, ho* 
u'ua mil ill llie habit of allowing; what she fuJt, and Amy veaa too 
Bin3[ile ta guess it eren when the ex ilamalion escaped her, "1 
would give all I am wnrlh to have lired with Aunt llerbeit aod 
you all mj life. Amy." 

" Oh no !" exclaimed Amy, " you cannot he serious. Thinll 
of this house and the beauiiful grounds, and Wayland loo, nhero 
yon used to be bo liappy ; you nerer would bciir to live in a cot- 
tage." 

" I Ihinlt, sometimea, it mitkes no difference -where people live," 
auFiwered Dora. " I don't [tilnk I am at all happier for papa's 
having a flne house." 

Amy thought of what Susan Reynolds had said, " that eallnfl 
and drinking and fine cinlhos did nut make people happy ;" and 
if seemed strange that two peraons so dUrerantty siliiated had 
Ihogght so much atihe ; but she had not lime to talk any longer 
to Dora, for the evening was closing in, and she was obliged to 
return home, and, as she thought, without any attendant except 
hi ntan-sorvanl who usually tauk charge of her. But just ns 
^e was settling herself upon her donkey, Bridget appeared at 
Iho hall door with a roquoel that Misa Herbert would be so very 
kind as to wait one moment longer, for Stephen had been in juet 
before to know if any of the ladies were going hack with heri 
fur he wished very much to walk a little way if he might ba al- 
lowed. " He is only gone up lo the stable, miss," added Bridget, 
" if it is not ton much trouble for you to stop. I can't think 
what made him go away." 

" Never roiod," said Amy, " it is never any Irouhle lo wail for 
Stephen ; but it will not be long now : that must be he coming 
down the chesnut walk." 

Stephen's hobbling pace was exchanged for a species of trM 
ns he [>erceived Amy already mounted ; and he came up to hei 
with a thousand apologies for the delay. " But you know, Misb 
Amy, 'lis not vei y often I can see you now, so 1 thought I wtnild 
make bold for once. And please to tell me now bow youi 
mamma is, for she doesn't come here as she used : and the fullth 
in the village say she's pelting as wliiie as a sheet." 

" I don't think mamma is its well or as strong as she used ta 
be, Stephen, replied Amy ; " but she does not complain inui^i, 
only site soon ^ts tired." 

" Oh !" said Stephen, shaking his head, " India, India — 'tis nil 

India. Miss Amy. Why English people shouldn't be contcnt«d 

' to stay on English ground, is more than 1 can guess. A nios 

I lomfortable cultngii. in a good pasture county, such as this, will| 

■ few ups and downs in it to make a variety, is all 1 should evM 

{ «ri»h to bare ; I want nothing that's to be got from foreign pan*; 
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for it's always been my maxim that one penny in England is 
worth twenty out of it." 

" But," replied Amy, "some per pie are obliged to go, Ste- 
phen. I am sure papa would not have dune it if he could have 
helped it." 

** Help or no help, 'tis what I can't understand," said Sie« 
phen. '* Not that I mean any disrespect to the colonel. Miss Amy, 
but it ^eves me to hear the people talk about your poor mam 
ma's pale face." 

" I don't think she is so very pale," said Amy, feeling uncom- 
fortable, and yet hardly owning it to herself. 

*' The dwellers in the same house are not those to see the 
change," replied the old man : " but I don't mean to be vexing 
your young heart before its time. Sorrow comes soon enough 
to all ; and," he added, reverently, " He who sends it will send 
His strengrth with it." 

" That is Avhat mamma says," answered Amy. " She is al- 
ways begging me not to look forward ; but I do long to do it very 
often ; and she would be so happy if ^he could be sure when papa 
would come back." 

" Look, Miss Amy," said Stephen, gathering a daisy from the 
grass, " do you see that 1 Now you might try, and so might I, 
and so might all the great folks that ever lived — we might 
all try all our lived, and we never could make such a thing 
as that ; and yet you know 'tis but a tiny flower that nobody 
thinks about ; and sometimes, when I get wishing that things 
were different, I take up a daisy and look at it, till it seems most 
wonderful how it should be made, and how it should live ; and 
then it comes into my head how many millions there are like it, 
and how many plants, and trees, and insects, and animals, and 
living souls too, and that God made them all, all that are here, 
and all that are up above, (for I suppose there is no harm in 
thinking that there may be such ;) and so, at last, do you see, I 
don't only ^noti;, but I can /ee/, that He is wise ; and my heart 
gets quite light again, for I am sure that He knows what is best ; 
and as He has not told us what is to come, 'tis but folly to wish 
about it." 

" Well ! Stephen," said Amy, " I really will try ; but it is very 
hard sometimes." 

*' Ah ! yes," replied Stephen, " we all have something hard. 
Miss Amy ; young or old, there is always something. 'Twas 
hard for me when the master went away and left the old house to 
itself, as you may say ; and there are some things that are hard now.' 

* What things V asked Amy, as she almost stopped her don- 
key* and looked eagerly into the old steward's face. " I thought 
yoo aever would be unhappy again when Uncle Harrington came 



"'Tisho.and'tisn't lie, thal's come," replied S'cplicn. "Thow'i 
I change ; but 'twas the fuolishness of an old m&n's heart to thinl' 
Lfaal it wouldn't be so." 

" But what is changed 1" snid Amy. 

" Every thing," exckinied ljti!phen ; " the maBlcr, and madam 
And ihe yuung ladies, and all ; only Mrs. Bridget isn't a tilt dif 

" Oh, but, Stephen, you know my cousins were ao young wIicb 
ihey went away ; of cuurae thoy are altered." 

" To be sure. Miss Amy, I wasn't so foolish as not to expecl 
that; but I did hiipe that ihe young ladies wouldn't be abcTt 
somiuo to see one, and talking a bit ; and that the young gentle- 
man (God bless him and keep him, foe lie's ihe only one) would 
be here, and ihnt perhaps they would want a little teaching about 
the poniea. I h >d two of the little Welsh ones brought in from 
the hills on pnrpo.e, and took a pleasure in training them, but no 
one comes near me to look at them." 

" If you would only mention it," said Amy, " I am sure my 
coDsms would be delighted." 

" No," replied Stephen, " it's not in my way to put myself 
forward so for tliiise who don't care to ask after me. If they 
had oome down lo Ihe cottage, and said a word to me or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the ponies were about there, (for I 
keep ihem in the field,) 'twould have been all very well, and 
natural like: but I shall say nothing about it now; only, if master 
should inquire afier any, hs can have them. And Master Frank, 
loo, 'twill never be like the old times till there is a yuuiig genlle- 
man ahool the place." 

"Frank ia expected at ChriatmaB," said Amy ; " he went to 
stay with his uncle. Sir Henry Charlton, after pour Edward died, 
because ■; was a change for him ; and he was so wretched; and 
since then he has been at school." 

" I'm growing old. Miss Amy," answered Stephen ; " and 
Christmas is a long time to look forward to. I don't mean to 
complain, only 'twould have been a comfort to see him here with 
the rest, and perhaps have kept me from thinking so much sbout 
him that's gone : but it's all right; and," he added, more ear- 
iicsl'y, as he brushed his hand hastily across his eyes. " 1 would 
not have liira back again, no, not if I could see him a king upon 
his throne." 

"And does no one ever go lo visit you, Stephen 1" asked 

good to see her, and talk to her ; and then, too, she brings iha 
liltle one with her; and sure enough, she's Ihe swee "*' 
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" What, Rose 1" said Amy. " Is she not a darling little 
thing 1" 

'^ I never saw but one before that I thouprht I could like bet- 
ter," said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on Amyj 
tiny fingers ; *' and that one I hope God will bless, and keep fur 
many a long day. But I must not go on farther, for you dou^t 
get on 80 fast when I am walking with you." 

Amy pressed the old man's hand affectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Baron's tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emmerton was built ; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur- 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begfun it. 

** You are late to-night, my love," said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey ; "you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in : and what makes you look so 
unhappy 1" 

" Oh ! not much, mamma : only please don't stand here in the 
cold." 

"You are so very suddenly careful of me," replied Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling : " is this the last thing you learned at the 
Hall t" 

" No," answered Amy ; '" only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too ; but I don't think you are so 



now." 



" I am much better to-night, my dear child," said Mrs. Herbert. 
" You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason." 

Amy's spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire- 
side witfi her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day, Missi 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt's anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi* 
cient materials for a long story. " There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand," she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. " What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

risition, and speaking of me as if I were not one of the family 1 
am her niece." 

'' Yes," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
m any relation at all, forms one of the family, and others only 
taU those so who are their own children." 



" Bat my posili 
diBerent from my < 

" Compare this cnttape with Emmerton," replied Mrs. Her- 
bert, " and then you will heb the difference, and why people in 
genera! would lliink more of your cousins than of yon." 

A sudden pang shot through Amy's heart. " Dear mamma,' 
■he exclaimed, " I wish you would not aay bo." 

"Why not, my dear? why must not that he said which is 

am afraid. If papa » 
live in a, larger house]" 

" I do not know," answered her mother ; 
do not think we should wish it." 
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o much belter than i 



merton ; hut I should like very much to live in a. place like 
that." 

Mrs. Herbert looked irrave, yet she felt thankful that her child 
epoke openly of her feelings, as it enabled her bo much beller to 
guide them. 

" It is not only the house that 1 should enjoy," continued Amy, 
"hut I think people would love me better. Margaret did not 
seem lo think any thing of me when Miss Cunningham was by ; 
and when Lord Rochford and my uncle caroe in, I thouglil every 
one had more business there than 1 had. It was very kind in 
him to look at my drawings, but still I felt nobody by the side of 
Bora and Margaret." 

The cnnveraalion was hero siopped by the entrance of Mr. 
Walton, who ofiea cacne in at this lime of the evening, on hip 
return from bis visits in the parish. Amy was only half pleased 
to see him, tor she would willingly have talked much lunger to 
her mamma alone ; but her mind was partly relieved by the con- 
fession she had made of her fualish wishes ; and Mrs. Herbert's 
countenance brighlcnpd so much at Ihe sightof him, that she was 
loon reconciled to Ihe interruption. 
Mr. Walton brought, as usual, eereral tales of distress and 
I difficulty, which Mrs. Herbett, notwith standi rig her limited in- 
ie, was always the first to relieve ; and Amy, as she listened 
ihe aeoount of a widow with six children, unable to pay her 
I, a father on his sick-bed, totally unable to provide for his 
I family, and other cases of a simitar kind, and then louked round 
I upon the comfortable room in which she was silting, with its 
I bright curtains and carpet, its eusy sofas and chairs, and the pr»< 
I paiatiuns for tea upon the table, felt grieved and ashamed tl 
iie had allowed a pang of envy to render her for k singlefl 
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ment insensible to her many blessings > and perhaps Mr. Wal« 
ton's parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth- 
er's words could have done, for she went to bed that night 
far more contented than she had been on her return from the 
HaU 



CHAPTER X. 

NoTHmo more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy's two fcfllowinp visits to Emmerton ; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer — ^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for she 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning- 
ham^B friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con- 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there was no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance ; and her only wish for being of the 
party was. that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in- 
formation, for whenever they met, which was but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy's 
olfence ; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom- 
panying them. 

" Take this note to your mamma," said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off ; ** and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven : if not, you had better come here by your- 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to L'>rd Rochford^s , an4 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our way." 

Amy's gratitude even was subdued in her aunt's presence ; but 
•he did manage to say something about being delighted ; and then^ 
smrefuP.y depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddle^ 
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' the mide lier donkey i 

Mra. Ilatringion turned away wilh the consciousneas of having 

done a disagrecalile ihin^ in a diaasreenble inannei. Slie had 

fally deiermined upnn ntit tnking; Amy ; it would only crowd the 

O'liriage; and she did not wish it la be conaidered a necessary 

thing ihat where her daughters went her niece should go ton ; brU 

' ate, whioh she had thai morning received from Lord Roch- 

I, espressly menlianinR Amy, and adding a hope ihat Mrs. 

I Herhett wiiuld he praTsUed on lo comply wilh Lady Rochford's 

I wisheB, and jmt the pirty, left her no choice ; and it wag loo happy 

l.ior Amy thatSihe did nut know how very littla her aunt desireil 

I her presenile. 

Mrs. HurrinirlDn'a note enclosed Lady Roclifnrd's invitation. 

hich Mrs. Herbert decided at once it would be better not to ac- 

I for herselr; hut she did not objiicl to Amy's gnins, though 

feared thai if Emmerton. in ils quietness and almost solemn! 

ly, excited her longings afler riches and grandeur, Rochford Part 

would probably have a still groaier effect. Yet, even if this wera 

the case, she trusted that she should he able lo check the feeling ; 

I and she knew ihat the same temptations were nearly certain lo 

kriae in atlec yeata, when she would not be at hand to put Amy 

la her guard against them. 

Amy'a delight was unmeasured. Her aunt's harsh looks and 
Miss Cnnningliam'H disagreeable manners were quite forgotten in 
the pleasure she antlcijrated in going lo a new phce, and long be- 
fore her usual hour of rising she had been to the window several 
limes lo see if the wealher promised lo be fine. The calm gray 
t of the morning was hardly what she would have desired, 
there was a joyousneas in her own spirit which made almost 
[ every thing appear bright ; and when at length the sun broko 
I slowly through its veil of clonds, shedding a clear line of light 
T the distant hills, and then bursting forth in full radiance 
T the riobly-wooded country and the cbeerfal village. Amy's 
t heart bounded within her, and again, as she recollected her feel- 
I inga of envy on her return from Emmerlon, she sighed lo think 
I that she had been so ungrateful as to wiah for any thing beyond 
I Ihe enjoyments which God had given lier. 

Punctuality was one of the virtues which Mra. Harrington 
atrictly enforced ; and Amy almost trembled when she heard the 
clock strike eleven as she rode np to the lodge. She knew,also, 
•hat on this point her mamma and aunt entirety agreed ; and she 
had received many injunctions on no account to delay on the road, 
and so be the means of keeping ihe carria^ wailing ; and to hare 
vexed her molher would have been even worse than to have a 
ited Mis. Harrington's anger. Happily, however, there M 
m last orders to be given which caused a delay of about i 
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iiiinates, and Amy had time to dismount and join lier cousins in 
the schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy felt 
BO much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
havinof Mrs. Harrington^s face nearly opposite, she contrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence ; and this to her was no punish- 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
cousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example ; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find- 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse- 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one ; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

" I cannot say I want very much to see her either," replied 
Amy ; " only the place — I would give any thing to see that." 

*' Then look," said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, " there it is, just to your right." 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered ; but 
as she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it had been described, the 
most splendid nobleman^s seat in the county. *' Oh !" she ex- 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, " it is — ^yes, it really is more 
beautiful than Emmerton." 

** Sit still, pray," said Dora ; " you nearly trod upon my foot." 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

'^ Look, Dira! is it not lovely ? it is so large, so much large/ 
than Emmerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front ; it is just like a palace." 

*' A palace !" replied Dora ; " what nonsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
jrood geatleman^s house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine." 

•'I beg^ your pardon," said Mr. Harrington ; "there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it." 

" Wayland was nearly as large, papa," answered Dora, mor« 
gently than usual, for her father's mildness had a much greatei 
effect :pon her than her mother's sharpness. 
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Mr. Hiirringlon smiled. "Your affer-l 
t>iJ, " cauHes yuu to magniry it in a Strang 
i> IS Bcurcely more than faalf the aiie." 

Amy fctt rather triumphuni, nnd a little inciineil to bNhw it, 
but she checked herself; and as they had now reached the park 
^te, a fresh interest was excited in her mind, and she hail no 
inclination la cnntinue the dlacnaaion. 

If the exlerinr of the house had appeared imposing at a dis- 
■ lance, it lost none of its effect upon a nearer approach ; and when, 
after driving a cODsidernble way through the park, the carriage 
■t length stopped at the aide front, A.my'8 expeciatioas were 
raisBil lo the highest pitch, though someihing of fear mingled 
with faer pleasure as she thought of the strangers she should 
probably see, and wondered whether she knew exactly how it 
would he proper to behave. 

Lord Rnchford met ihem at the door, and expressed great 
pleasure al their arri*3.1 ; but Amy felt a lillle disappointed that 
he did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma had 
told her that he had sent her a special invitation ; but Lord Roch- 
fnrd was at that moment too much occupied in doing the honors 
of his house to Mr. and Mrs. Uarringlon, and loo anxious to point 
out the improvements he had made, and hear them pronounced 
perfect, tii think of her. 

Pour Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splen- 
did hall, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnished in Ihe 
most sumptuous manner, soma hung with delicite silk, and glit- 
tering with (tilded cornices and costly ornaments; and others 
crowded with rare pictures and richly-bound books, while sofas, 
ottomans, cabinets, and tables of ibe most exquisite worbmanship, 
gave an air of comfort to what would otherwise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy land. Kin- 
merion, and its deep windows and handsome but sombre furniture, 
at once sank into insigniltcanee ; and she no longer wondered 
that Miss Cunningham had been little inclined to admire any thing' 
there, when she could compare witli U the gotgeousness of her 

It seemed strange, too, that her uncle and aunt could sea it at! 
without apparently noticing it. They walked quickly ua, u if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms to pa through ; Dorm 
followed, looking round corlalnly. but nut giving any symptom* 
of admiration : and Amy found that her feelings were shared by 
no one excepting Margiirel, whi>, however, was more engaged id 
ipying out what she called " odd things," and peeping inlo th* 
btitbs which lay on the table, than in any thing else. 

"I think I must leavs you young ones here," said Lord Rock 
brd, opening a dour which led into a small hall, wiili Frenck 
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window;! 8 fronting tho pleasure-ground. " These are Lucy^s own 
roonns, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. llarrincrton pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.'* 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be ; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning- 
ham, who came forward to receive them, aopeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain* quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover- 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re- 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
bemg unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule ; but Marga- 
ret's merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs fur 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish- 
ed from the room. 

** That IS your governess, is ill" said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

" Yes," replied Miss Cunningham ; " she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world ; and I am so fond of her : she 
speaks French beautifully." 

*• Not a first-rate qualification for a native," said Dora. 

** Oh ! but she paints flowers, too, and sings." 

" Sings !" repeated Margaret : " but she is so old." 

"*' Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar ; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one." 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

" I don't like the guitar," said Dora, " unless it is played 
beautifully." 

'"' Oh ! but madame is quite a superior performer ; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for I 
canH bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir." Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat- 
tering observation to be made : and of course all eyes were im- 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora's gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest ; and when it was ended, she 
\)layed with her parasol, and was silent : but Mar^ret declared 
that every thing she saw was delightful — the chints furniture 
r?h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, th« 
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piano so very handaome, and the visw From ihe windows si 
iy — thai Amy Ibund llieta waa notliing left lier to ray ; and foe! 
">S ^ great, dislike to merely echoing Matgaret''s words, she 
cimtented heraelf with expressing whai she reully thought — " ibat 
it was Tery pretty and ccimfarlahle," and then amused herself 
with Margarei's panegyriua. Miaa Cunningham prnbalily wunU 
have lalke<I long without weariness on ihis favorite topic, bol 
Dora's patience was soon exhausted : and she at last interruplad 
a question of Mar^ret's, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham's long dissertations upon herself and the splen- 
dor of her family manaion, by asking whether they were to^ out 
l)efore dinner. 

"We dine at four, all together," replied Miss Cunningham, 
"so we had belter, I suppose." And then turning lo Margaret, 
xlie begHD, as Dora had feared, not merely an answer, but a his- 
tory. There was no resource but to sit still anil endure it; atid 
when at length it ended, lo Dora's great relief, Miss Cunningham 
prepared to show them through the grounds. 

Amy soon found that the uncomiiirtahle feelings she hod ex* 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning to return. She almost 
■■nvied Dora her proud indifference ; for though Miss Cunning- 
him look little notice of her, it was quite evident thai she did 
not wish for attention : but Amy could not be happy as one ol 
the party, when no one apoke lo her, or even appeared lo recol- 
lect that she was present. The grounds were very extensive, 
and aumeihing lovely opened at every turn ; hut she felt neg- 
lecteil, and not all the costly dowera and shrubs in the garden, or 
the beautiful birds in (he aviary, nor even the bright auusbine it- 
self, could make her forget that she was with persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of Ihe place only increased her un- 
eaaineas. It was so rich and brilliant, that it eeemed more than 
to realize all she could possibly desire : but there was no hope 
that her father would ever posaeas any thing like it ; it was 
to be looked upon, but nut to be enjoyed ; and as she rememberei] 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, ahe longed that it could be beis but 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for Iwraelf, 
but her mamma, which should be in every respect like Rocfafbrd 
Park. These dreams so abaorbed Amy's mind that ahe paid bul 
little attention to what passed between Margaret and Miss Cun- 
ningham, for they were the only two who conversed, Dors being 
[00 grand to make aoy remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At lengih, however, she was struck by Miss Cun- 
ningham'! exclaiming, in a rather more energetic tune it ~ ~ 
~ nal, '■ Pray, has your mamma mentioned any thing to l 

Ml the new plan !" 

" Plan !" repeated Margaret ' No, What do yo 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London." 

'* We can have nothing to do with that/' said Margaret. 

** Yes, you have ; it is your plan as well as ours." 

" But what do you mean 1" continued Margaret ; " I nevei 
hoard a word about it before." 

^* Why, you know," said Miss Cunningham, " that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mara> 
ma, and me, and roadame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better ; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
DOW I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and roam- 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing." 

" But that is no concern of ours," said Margaret ; " and 
Easter is so far off." 

*'It does concern you, though," replied Miss Cunningham, 
'* for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better ; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all." 

*'Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day," said 
Amy, '' when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring- 
ton to mention it to mamma." 

** Did he wish you to go too ?" asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable ; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

*' Won't it be delightful V said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
" We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things." 

" It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it," re- 
plied Margaret. 

" And why should there not be V exclaimed Miss Cunning- 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father's. 

" Because," said Margaret, " mamma will not allow it." 

" And why not ? what objection can she have !" 

" She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,'' said 
Margaret, '^ because she does not think it necessary. Be- 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us tc 
London for masters, but now she never mentions it ; and it 
was only ynsterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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fBnlages at present Ihan we possibly could liave by aoyLOl 

" Oh ! bnt ihat is all nonscnae," said Miss Cunninghaii 
et papa talk tu lier fur ten minutes, and slie will a 

" You don't know mamma," replied Dora, who, being m 
Irm and decided berselT, particularly oJinired tlecision ii 
" If alio does not approve of the plan, all the world migh 
her, and it would have no effect." 

''But why does Miss Morion slay with youV nsked'l 
Ounninghim. " Are you very fond of her V' 

" Fond of her I" exclaimed Margaret. " No, indeed ; 
rejoice my heart to see her fairly out of the house." 

*' It would not mine," said Amy, whose spirit was r 
hearing a iierson she loved so mentioned. 

A moment before Dora would have taken Mias Morton^ 
but she could not bear Amy to interfere as if it « 

n irritated voice, she asked what it could a 



signify whether she liked Miss Marlon o: 
" Nothing," replied Amy, gently ; " 
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" Then I wish you would keep her," said Margaret, 
dislike her more than ever now, for I ehull always think d 
preventing ua from going to London." 

" But why don't you persuade ynur mamma to get rid of Ii 
exclaimed Miss Cunningham. '■ Madame would not sti 
ill ihe house if 1 did not like her." 

"Ah, but it is different with us," replied Margaret, 
will have her own way about it : she knows very well that VK 
dislike Emily, and she is always finding fault with her herwlf; 
bill when it came to the point, I am certain she would say do; 
and then, loo, both papa and mamma hate London, and would bo 
very glad of an excuse for not going." 

*' But do you realty think," asked Miss Cunningham, " thai H 
it were not for Miss Morton they would be obliged to do it <" 

" Yes ; at least they always said so before Emily came." 

" Well ! if ynu are quite sure of that, I can see no reason ■^kf 
we ehuuld not try and manage the matter between us." 

" Uush !" exclaimed Margaret, who observed that Amy senn- 
ed quite aghast at the cool way in which this u'as said ; "th«ce 
is nu use in speaking about it now. Is that your dinner-bell i" 

" Yes ; but there is no hurry : do promise to talk to your 
iiiamma ; 1 am sure papa will do all he can : we should bo so 
happy together in London." 

" Without Emily Morton," said Margaret ; " it 
ce wild 111 feel she was always taaked on lo me," 

" ( >h ! Marjpiel, how unkind you are '." exuUimed j 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one ; and she 
never ^ets out of temper." 

'* Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
she is h^rself,*^ said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inclined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Bora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner ; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they broke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per- 
son's knowing what they were talking of. }3ut Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling had been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she ha^ seen had distracted her attention : 
now, however, the awful moment was drawing near ; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham's dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and chains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob- 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, who had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly ; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochford would think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

" May I sit by you, Dora V she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

" I can't tell," replied Dora ; " it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner." 

" But what shall I do 1" asked Amy. " Do you think any one 
will speak to me ?" Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
cousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. ^' I 
am su frightened," continued Amy, " 1 know I shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
stay in the drawing-room — ^" 

" Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,*' re- 
filled Dora ; " besides, there is no party ; there will be only Lord 
aud Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves '' 

•* Mr. Cunningham V said Amy. " Is he very old 1" 
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aelf about him, for I dare say he will n 






ynu ; aiiil if lie does, you uon'l understand h 

Amy recollected liaving heard Dora mention Mr. Cunning- 
lintn's peculiar voice hcriire ; unil she was on the point of ultitig 
her lo explain what was the matter with it, but they were etaad- 
ing at the drawing-room door, and there was no lime. 

Lady Rocliford waa sealed on the sofa talking lo Mro. Har- 
rington 1 and Amy was instantly struck with the likenesa between 
her and her daughter. There was the same sandy hair, the 
same dull eye, the same fair complexion, Ihe only difference b«ing 
in the greater sndness of expression, and the lines which enii- 
linual illness, and additional years, had worn in her fane. Her 
dress, loo, was very youthful ; and it waa difficult for a slranget 
W believe that she could possibly be the mother of the tall, gen- 
i^rnanly young man who stood by her side, apparently intent 
upon examining the ornaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Rocb- 
ford^s manner, however, had none of Miss Cunningham's scorn- 
fulness ; her temper waa very sweet, and it was her wish to 
make every one about her happy ; and if she did sometimes fail, 
it was more ,'rom over attention, and insisting upon their enjoy- 
ing themselves In her way rather than in their own, than fmin 
any other cause. Amy fell relieved hy the kindness with which 
she Gpobe to her, and almost happy when she had conlrivetl lo 
hide herself behind Dora, and could look at what was going on 
without being observed ; and dinner being announced almost im- 
mediately, she kept close by her side, hoping that after all she 
might nut find it as terrible as she had expected. But her hnpa 
was soon crushed. There was a Blight confusion as thoy went 
into the dining-room; no one sepmed to know exactly where 
to place herself; and Amy was obliged to leave Dora, and takelhu 
vacant seat belween her Aunt Harrington and Mr. Cunningham. 

" (jenrge, ynu will take care of your little neighbor," said Lord 
Rochford ; " do End out what she would like to have." 

The silent Mr. Cunningham lurned to Amv and spoke ; hut 
whether hia words were English, French, or German, it would 
have been impossible for her in her fright lo tell. By persona 
who were well aequ^nted with him, he was very easily under- 
stood ; but, in eonseguence of a defect in the formation of hia 
mouth, his articulation was go indistinct as lo he almost unioieU 
ligible to strangers ; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again ho endeavored to render his meaniag clear; 
but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guessing what 
ha would say, she faltered, " Chicken, if you please," and tb«ii 
looked at her aunt, and blushed painfully, from the idea that siM 
had done exactly the very thing ahe ought not. Mr. Cunaing- 
ham, apparently, was very desirous of BiTing her ciimforlabto I 
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for darinir dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy's distress revived. But the climax ol 
misery was when, afler the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seemed inclined to enter into conversation wiih her. Happily 
she caught the wcrds, ** Live at Emmerton," in his first sen* 
tence, and contrived to answer it correctly ; but as he went on, 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be* 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
** Yes" and " No" at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would be better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
one, than be condemned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora^s 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
it better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun- 
aingham's desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
mth which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochfurd 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy's spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered '* Yes" when she ought to 
have said " No," she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, 
and, ifhe did, what he would think of her. 

The evening was but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid, 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af- 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
ID tea. Lady Rochford talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
:ier to play and sing ; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be much more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals : and taking the book away. Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, for there was no 

eestity to admire ttem, and she could stand with tnem in hoi 
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" 'Tis lie, and 'tian't lie.lhiit'a come," replitd S'ephoi 

:]iange ; but 'ivras the foolishness of an uld mien's heart tc 
ih&( It wnuidn't be so." 

" But wlint is chinked t" eitid Amj. 

" Every thing," exoliiraed Hloplien ; " the masler, and m 
and (he young ladies, and all ; only Mrs. Bridget isn't a bit dj 

" Oh, hut, Stephen, you know my cousins were so young w 
Ihey went away ; of course Ihey are altered." 

" To be sure. Miss Amy, I wasn't so Tuollsh a^ ni 
that ; but I did hiipe that ihe young ladies wouldn' 
somint; to see one, and talkinj; a bit ; and tbat the young genn 
man {God bless him and keep him, for he's the only one) vm 
be here, and ihal perhaps they would want a little teaching abq 
the ponies. I li >d two of the little Welsh ones brought in A 
Ihe hills on purpa. e, and look a pleasure In training them, but 
one comes near me to look at them." 

" If you would iinly mention it," said Amy, " I i 
cousms would be delighted." 

" No," replied Stephen, " it's not in my way to put myself 
forward so lor those who don't care to ask after me. If tbey 
had come down to the cottage, and said a word to ms or little 
Nelly, and then noticed that the ponies were about there, (fur I 
keep them in the field,) 'twould have been all very well, aud 
natural like: but I shall say nothing about it now ; only, if master 
should inquire after any, he ean hare lliem. And Master Frank, 
too, 'twill never be like the old limes till there is a young gentle- 
man ahont the place." 
, " Frank is expected at Christmas," said Amy : " he went to 
slay with his uncle. Sir Henry Charlton, after poor Edward died, 
because i: was a change for him ; and he was so wretched ; and 
since then he has been at school." 

" I'm growing old. Miss Amy," answered Stepheu ; " and 
Christmas ia a long time to look forward to. I don't mean to 
complain, only 'twould have been a comfort to see him here witb 
the real, and perhaps have kept me from thinking ao much about 
him that's gone : but it's all lighc ; and," he added, mure e»r- 
;B:<y, as lie brushed his hand hastily across his eyes. " I nuulJ 
It have him back again, no, not if I could see him a king upon 
his throne." 

"And does no one ever go to visit you, Stephen!" asked 
Amy, miher sadly. 

" Yes," he repliedt " the young lady, Miss Morton, comes very 
I often ; and though she Is not one of the family, yet it does ono 
i good to see her, and talk to her ; and iben, too, she brings tl 
I Lltle one witb ber; and sure enough, she's ibe Nweeiest ir~^ 

enib that ever w.-t» born." 
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" What, Rose V said Amy. " Is she not a darling little 
thinjrr' 

'* I never saw but one before that I thought I could like bet- 
ter,'' said Stephen, laying his hard, sun-burned hand on Amy'M 
tiny fingers ; " and that one I hope God will bless, and keep for 
many a long day. But I must not go on farther, for you don't 
get on so fast when I am walking with you." 

Amy pressed the old man's hand affectionately, begging 
him to come on only a little way, for she hardly ever saw him 
now. 

But Stephen was firm. He had gone to his usual point, a 
splendid oak, commonly called the Baron's tree, from a tradition 
that it had been planted when Emmerton was built ; and it seemed 
almost as if a charm would be broken if he went farther Amy 
stopped, and watched him till he was out of sight, and then pur- 
sued her ride through the forest with a sadder heart than she 
had begun it. 

" You are late to-night, my love," said Mrs. Herbert, as her 
little girl dismounted from her donkey ; " you forget that the 
days are beginning to close in : and what makes you look so 
unhappy 1" 

" Oh ! not much, mamma : only please don't stand here in the 
cold." 

"You are so very suddenly careful of me," replied Mrs. 
Herbert, smiling : " is this the last thing you learned at the 
Hall 1" 

" No," answered Amy ; " only Stephen says you are pale, and 
all the village people say so too ; but I don't think you are so 



now." 



" I am much better to-night, my dear child," said Mrs. Herbert. 
" You must not listen to what every one says, and get frightened 
without reason." 

Amy's spirits were revived in a moment, and she ran gayly 
into the cottage, and in a very short time was seated by the fire- 
side witn her mamma, recounting the incidents of the day, Missi 
Cunningham and her behavior, her aunt's anger, and her own 
conversations with Dora and old Stephen, furnishing quite suffi- 
cient materials for a long story. " There were one or two things 
that my aunt told me, which I could not quite understand," she 
said, after having repeated a great portion of the lecture she had 
received. " What did she mean, mamma, by my knowing my 

risition, and speaking of me as if I were not one of the family I 
am her niece." 

•' Yes," replied Mrs. Herbert; "but people think differently 
about their families ; some persons consider that every one who 
IB any Telation at all, forms one of the family, and others oaly 
tall those so wlio are their own children." 
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" Compare lliia oiittage with Emmerlnn," replied Mrs. Her- 
bert, " and then you will see the difference, and why people in 
gonoral would think more of your cousios than of yoii." 

A sudden pang shot thiangh Amy's heaTt. " Dear mamma,* 
■he exclaimed, " I wish you would not say so." 

" Why not, my dear 1 why must not that be said which is 

" It makes me uncomrortable," said Amy, " and wicked too, I 
I am afraid. If papa were lo come home, should we be ible to 
Uts in a larger house !" 

do not know," answered hec mother ; " but if we could, I 
It think we should wish il." 
" Ah ! mamma, that is because yon are so much belter thar 
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: but 1 shuuld like very much to live in a p!ac 
that." 

Mrs. Herbert looked grave, yet she fell thankful that her child 
spoke openly of her feelings, as it enabled her so much better to 
guide them. 
" It is not only the house that I Eliould enjoy," contin'ied Amy, 
t I think people would love me belter. Margaret Hid not 
n lo think any thing of nie when Miss Cunningham was by : 
and when Lord Ilochfurd and my uncle came in, I thought every 
' one had more business there than I had. It was very kind in 
liim 10 look at my drawings, but still I felt nobody by the side of 
Dora and Margaret." 

The conversation was here stopped by the entrance of Mr. 
Walton, who often came in at this time of the evening!, on hlf 
n from his visits rn t!ie parish. Amy was only half pleased 
e him, for she would willingly have talked much longer to 
namma alone ; but her mind was partly relieved hy rhe con- 
I fession she had made of her foolish wishes ; and Mrs. Herbert's 
oountenaneo brightened so much at the sight of him, that she was 
soon reuoDciled to the interruption- 
Mr. Wnllon brought, as usual, several tales of distress and 
diiliculty, which Mrs, Herbert, notwilhsiandlng her limited in- 
come, was always the first lo relieve ; and Amy, as she listened 
to the account of a widow with sit children, unable to pay her 
rent, a father on hts sick-bed, totally unable to provide Tor his 
family, and other cases of a similar kind, and then looked round 
mfortable room in which she was silting, i ' ' ' 






s and carpet, its easy sofas and chairs, and the pre 



{UratioDB for tea upon the table, felt grieved and ashamed d 
*e had allowed a pang of envy ii ■ ■ - ■ ■ 
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ment insensible to her many blessings » and perhaps Mr. Wal« 
ton^s parish tales produced a greater effect than even her moth- 
er's words could have done, for she went to bed that night 
far more contented than she had been on her return from the 
Hall 



CHAPTER X. 

Nothing more was said about the proposed visit to Rochford 
Park on Amy's two frfllowingr visits to Emmerton ; and though 
her anxiety was great to know if she were to be included in the 
party, she only ventured once to ask Margaret two or three 
questions, and then received a short, abrupt answer — ^that nothing 
was settled, and that it could not be any concern of hers. The 
fact was, that Margaret disliked the notice which Lord Rochford 
had taken of Amy on the day he had spent at Emmerton, for she 
had resolved in her own mind that she would be Miss Cunning- 
ham's friend and companion, and her fears of a rival were con- 
siderably excited. Of this, however, there was no occasion to 
be afraid. Amy felt not the smallest inclination to be intimate 
with her new acquaintance ; and her only wish for being of the 
party was, that she might see Rochford Park, which had always 
been described to her as one of the finest places in England. 
Mrs. Harrington did not appear at all likely to give her any in- 
formation, for whenever they met, which was but seldom, she 
only said a few words more hastily and sharply than she had done 
before, in order to show that she had not quite forgotten Amy's 
oiTence ; and it was not till the evening previous to the day which 
was at last fixed for going that an} hope was given her of accom- 
panying them. 

" Take this note to your mamma," said Mrs. Harrington, 
coming to the hall door just as Amy was about to set off; *' and 
if she should say yes to what I have asked, the carriage shall 
call for you at eleven : if not, you had better come here by your- 
self, as usual, and you shall go with us to Lr>rd Rochford's . and 
we will take you home at night, though it will be considerably 
out of our way." 

Amy's gratitude even was subdued in her aunt's presence ; but 
the did manage to say something about being delighted ; and tl.en^ 
sarefuP.y depositing the precious note in the pocket of her saddley 
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■he made ber 

Mrs. Haningion lomed away with Iha conscioiiatiesa or having 
done a disBgrepablQ ihin^ in a disasreeable mauiiei. She had 
r<illy deiQrmined upon not Isking Amy ; it wouM only crowd ih« 
o^iriB^e; and she did not wish it lo be considered a necessary 
Ihin^ ihat where her daughters went her niece should so loo : bii4 
a Hole, which she had that morning received Trom Lord Roeh- 
(Iir I, expressly mentinninK Amy, and adding a hope that Mm. 
Herbert wiuld he prevailed riti to comply with Lady Rochford's 
wishuB, and jnyi the pirty, left her no choice ; and it wa? loo happy 
li)r Amy tbatThe did nut kaow how very little her aunl desired 
her presenile. 

Mrs. Harrington's notn enrloaed Lady Rochford's invitation, 

hich MrH. Herbert dei>liled at cince it would be better not to ac- 

I for herself: but ehe did (t<'t objoct lo Amy*s joins', though 

feared that if Emnierlon. in iis quietness and almost aolenitii 

ly, excited her longings after riches and gr-jndeur. Roc h ford Parh 

would probably have a still g'leiier efTect. Yet, even if this were 

the case, she trusted that she should be able to check the feeling ; 

and slie knew ibat the same tem|)tatinns were nearly certain to 

arim in alier years, wlien she would not be at hand to put Amy 

on her guard against then). 

Amy's delight was unmeasured. Her aunt's harsh looks and 
Miss CunninghniD'a disagreeable manners were quite furtfotlen in 
the pleasure she anticipated in goin^ to a new place, and long be- 
fore her usual hour of rising she bad been to the window several 
times to see if the weather promised to be fine. The calm gray 
mist of the morning was hardly what she would have desiredi 
jut there was a joyouaness in her own spirit which made almost 
every thing appear bright ; and when at length the sun bruks 
slowly through its veil of clouds, shedding a clear line of light 
oier the distant bills, and then bursting furth in full radianea 
over the riohly-wnnded country and the cheerful villitge. Amy's 
heart bounded vcilhin her, and again, as she recollected her feel- 
ings of envy nn her return from Emmerlon, she sighed to think 
that she had been so ungrateful as to wish for any tiling beyond 
the enjoyments which God had given her. 

Pimctuality was one of the virtues which Mrs. Harringlon 
<trieity enforced : and Amy almost trembled when she heard the 
clock strike eleven as she rode op to the lodge. Sbe knew, also, 
that on this point her mamma and aunt entirely agreed ; and she 
had received many injunctions on no account to delay on the road, 
and so be the means of keeping the carriage waiting ; and to hBTB 
vexed her mother would have been oven worse than to have ei- 
ited Mrs. Harrington's anger, Happily, however, there wen 
tacaa last orders to be given which caused a delay of aboat Si« 
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minutes, and Amy had time to dismount and join lier consins ia 
the schoolroom, before her aunt appeared. 

She seemed more inclined to be kind than before, and Amy felt 
so much reassured by her change of manner, that, although placed 
in the middle of the back seat, between Dora and Margaret, and 
having Mrs. Harrington^s face nearly opposite, she contrived to 
be extremely happy. It was only necessary to be quite still and 
silent, to avoid giving offence ; and this to her was no punish- 
ment. 

From being so much alone, she had learned the secret of 
amusing herself with her own thoughts, and found them far more 
agreeable than the effort of talking in a constrained way to her 
cousins. Dora and Margaret willingly followed her example ; 
the former from being in a sulky mood, and the latter from find- 
ing her attempts at conversation useless. The drive was conse- 
quently a quiet, but not a dull one ; and the distance appeared 
very short to Amy, though Dora had yawned at least four times, 
and at last muttered that she could never think Miss Cunningham 
was worth coming so far to see. 

" I cannot say I want very much to see her either," replied 
Amy ; " only the place — I would give any thing to see that." 

" Then look," said Dora, pointing to a long white building on 
the nearest hill, " there it is, just to your right." 

Amy looked eagerly, and fancied she saw something very 
grand, though only the general outline could be discovered ; but 
as she came nearer, still keeping her eyes fixed upon it, she 
was quite satisfied that it must be what it bad been described, the 
most splendid nobleman^s seat in the county. " Oh !" she ex- 
claimed, jumping up in the carriage, " it is — ^yes, it really is more 
beautiful than Emmerton." 

** Sit still, pray," said Dora ; " you nearly trod upon my foot." 

Amy reseated herself, and felt rebuked, but the next moment, 
as she caught the full front of the house through an opening in 
the trees, she forgot every thing but her admiration, and again 
began expatiating upon its beauty. 

*' Look, D?ra! is it not lovely 1 it is so large, so much larger 
than Emmerton ; and then those beautiful pillars, and the broad 
steps with the figures in front ; it is just like a palace." 

** A palace !" replied Dora ; " what norsense you talk, only 
because you have never seen any thing else like it. It is a very 
good gentleman^s house, but there are hundreds in England just 
as fine." 

**I beg^ your pardon," said Mr. Harrington; "there are very 
few places which can in any degree compare with it." 

" Wayland was nearly as large, papa," answered Dora, more 
gently than usual, for her father^s mildness had a much greatei 
effect 2pon her than her mother's sharpness. 
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Mr. Harrington amiled. " Your aflection for Wayknd," hf 

Mill, " causes you to magnify it in a Hirange manner. 1 auppwf 
i> IB scurcelj mnre than halfllie size." 

Amy felt ratlier triumpliant, and a little inclineil to show it. 
but she chunked herself; and as they had nuw reached llie park 
(rale, a fresh interest was exciled in her miod, and she bad nn 
inclination lo cnntinue the disciissinn. 

If the exterior of the house had appeared imposing at a dis- 
tance, it lost none of its effect upon a nearer approach ; and wheat, 
after driving a ooosiderable u'uy through the park, the carriage 
at lengtli stopped at the side front. Amy's expeclaiions were 
raised to the highest pitch, thnush something of fear mingled 
with her pleusure aa she thought of the strangers she should 
prohahly see, and wondered whether she knew exactly how it 
would be proper to behave. 

Lord Rochford met them at the door, and expressed great 
pleasure at their arrival ; but Amy felt a little disappointed that 
he did no) say any thing in partiaular to her, as her mamma hod 
told her that he had sent her a special invitation ; but Lord Roch- 
ford was at that momanl mo much occupied in doing the honors 
of his house lu Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, and tooanxious to point 
out the improvements be had made, and bear them pronounaed 
perfect, to think of her. 

Pour Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splen- 
did hail, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble ; 
and then passed on through long suites uf rooms furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner, some hung with delicate silk, and glit- 
tering with gilded oornioea and cosily ornaments ; and olhera 
crowded with rare pictures and richly-bound books, while sofas, 
ottomans, cabinets, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave an air of comfort to what would otherwise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed lo her like fairy land. Em- 
merton, and its deep windows and handsome but sombre furniture, 
at once 8»nk into insignificance ; and she no lunger wondered 
that Miss Cunningham had been little inclined to admire any thing 
there, when she could nompare with it the gorgeousness of her 

It seemed slmnge, too, that her uncle and aunt could see it ati 
, without apparently noticing it. They Wiilked quickly on, na if 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms to go through ; Dura 
followed, looking round certainly, hot not giving any symplumn 
of admiration ; and Amy found that her feelings were shared by 
no one excepting Margaret, who, however, was more engaged is 
spying out what she called " odd things," and peeping inlo Iha 
bstks which lay on the table, than in iiny thing else. 

" I think I must leave ^ou young ones here," said Lord Rook 
lirdi opening s dour which led into a smnll hall, wiih I'leaoh 
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windows fronting the pleasure-ground. " These are Lucy's own 
rooms, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Harrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receiye you all." 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be ; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning- 
ham, who came forward to receive them, aopeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain* quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover- 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re- 
membered that there was something nnfeeiing, independent of its 
bemg unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule ; but Marga- 
ret's merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs for 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French conrtesy, vanish- 
ed from the room. 

*' That IS your governess, is it V said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

" Yes," replied Miss Cunningham ; " she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world ; and I am so fond of her : she 
^jpeaks French beautifully." 

*' Not a first-rate qualification for a native," said Dora. 

" Oh ! but she paints flowers, too, and sings." 

" Sings !" repeated Margaret : " but she is so old." 

"^ Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar ; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one." 
And Miss Cnnningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
long blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

" I don't like the guitar," said Dora, " unless it is played 
beautifully.-' 

** Oh ! but madame is quite a superior performer ; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for I 
can't bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir." Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat- 
tering observation to be made ; and of course all eyes were im- 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora's gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest ; and when it was ended, she 
\>layed with her parasol, and was silent : but Margaret declared 
that every thing she saw was delightful — the chints furniture 
r7h an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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pisno io very hamjeome, and the view from ihe windows so love 
\y — ttiil Amy found ihcce was nothing left lier to say ; and feel 
ing a. grenl rfisliko to merely echoing Mar|ra.rel's words, sb* 
cdDtenled horsetr with expiessing what she really Lhiiufrht — " that 
it was very pretty and cumtoi table," and Ihen amused herself 
with Margaret's panegyrics. Miss Cunninsham probahly wuiild 
*have talked long without weariness on this Tavuriie topic, but 
Dora's palienee was soon exhausted : and she at last inlerruptod 
a question of Mar^rei's, which she foresaw would lead to one of 
Miss Cunningham's long diaaertatiuns upun heroblf and the splen- 
dor iif lier family manaion, by asking whether they were to^ out 

" Wa dine at four, all logBther," replied Miss Cunningham, 
" so we had heller, I suppose." And then turning to Margaret, 
Khe beg:in, as Dora had feared, not merely aa answer, but a liii- 
lury. There was no resource but to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora's great relief, Miss Cuaniaghain 
prejutred to shnw them through Ihe grounds. 

Amy soon found that the uncomfortable feeUngs she had ex- 
perienced at Emmetton, were beginning to return. She almost 
fnvied Dora her proud indiSeronce ; for though Miss Cunning- 
ham look little notice of her, it was quite evident that she did 
not wish for attention : but Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke in her, or even appeared to recol- 
lect ihat she was present. The grounds were very extensive, 
and sumeihing lovely opened at every lurn ; but she felt neg- 
lected, and not all the costly flowers and shrubs in the garden, ni 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it- 
self, could make her forget that she was wilh persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place only inoreBsed bci nn> 
easiness. It was so rich and brilliant, that it seemed more than 
to realise all she could possibly desire : bul there was no hope 
that her father would ever possess any thing like it ; jl was 
to be looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could be hers bul 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not far herseK^ 
bul hei mamma, which should be in every respect like RochTaril 
Park. These dreams so absorbed Amy's mind thai she paid bul 
little attention to what passed between Margaret and Miss Cun- 
ningham, fur they were the only two who conversed, Dora being 
luu grand to make any remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun- 
ningham's exclaiming, in a rather more energetic lone ibu 
' " " ' our mamma mentioned any ti * 



iboul the new plan 1" 

" PUs !" rejleated Margaret 



What do yi 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London." 

'* We can have nothing to do with that," said Margaret. 

^ Yes, you have ; it is your plan as well as ours." 

" But what do you mean 1" continued Margaret ; " I nevei 
heard a word about it before." 

** Why, you know," said Miss Cunningham, " that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam- 
ma, and me, and raadame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better ; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
DOW I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam- 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing." 

*' But that is no concern of ours," said Margaret ; " and 
Easter is so far off." 

*' It does concern you, though," replied Miss Cunningham, 
'' for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better ; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all." 

*'Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day," said 
Amy, '* when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring- 
ton to mention it to mamma." 

** Did he wish you to go too ?" asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable ; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

*' Won't it be delightful V said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
*' We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things." 

" It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it," re- 
plied Margaret. 

" And why should there not be V exclaimed Miss Cunning- 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father's. 

" Because," said Margaret, " mamma will not allow it." 

"And why noti what objection can she have!" 

" She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us,'' said 
Margaret, " because she does not think it necessary. Be> 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for mastcrp, but now she never mentions it ; and it 
was only ynsterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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raolages al prcntJiit Ihan we possibly could have by any othe. 

mean a/ ^ 

ae," said Miss Cunninghaini. " Jnal 
1 minuies, and she will soon gdim 

" Yoo don't knuw niammi," replied Dora, who, being veij 
Irm and decided lieraelf, particularly cutmired decision in olhera. 
" If she does not approve ofllie plan, all the world might talk 10 
her, and it would have no effect." 

'' But why dues Misa Morion slay with you !" asked Min 
Cunningham. " Are yuu very fond of her T" 

" Fond of her V exclaimed Margaret. " No, indeed ; it would 
rejoice m; heart to see her fairly out of the hnnse." 

" It would not mine," said Amy, whose spirit was toused al 
hearing a person she loved so mentioned. 

A moment before Dora would have taken Miss Morton's part, 
but she could not bear Amy to interfere as if it were her bus!- 
nese ; and, in an irritated voice, she asked what it could possibly 
signify whether she liked Miss Morion or not. 

" Nothing," replied Amy, gently ; " only I am very fond o) 

" Then I wish you would keep her," said Margaret. " I shall 
dislike her more Ihan ever now, for I shall always think she is 
preventing us from going to London." 

" But why don't you persuade ynnr mamma to pet rid of her \" 
exclaimed Miss Cunningham. " Madame would not slay an hour 
ill the house if I did not like her," 

"Ah, but it is different with us," replied Margaret. " Mamina 
will have her own way about it : she knows very well that we 
dislike Emily, and she is always finding fault with her herself; 
but when it came lo the point. I am certain she would say tut ; 
and then, too, both papa and mamma hale London, and woiild bo 
very glad of an excuse fur not going." 

" But do you really think," asked Miss Cunningham, " thai i( 
it were not for Miss Morton they would be obliged to do it!" 

" Yes : at least they always said so before Emily came." 

" Well ! if you are quite sure of (hat, I can see do reason <^!iv 
we should not try and manage the matter between us." 

" Hush !" eiclairaeJ Margaret, who observed that Amy aerm- 
ed quite aghast at the cool way in which this was said ; "ihore 
is no use in speaking about it now. Is that your dinner-bell 1" 

" Ves ; but there is no hurry : do promise to talk tu your 
mamma ; I am sure papa will do all he can : we should bo so 
happy logelbor in London." 

" Without Emily Morton," said Margaret ; " it would drivB 
■ n wild lo f(>el she wan always tucked nn to nie." 

"Oh! Margarei, hHwuukindyouare!"eicliimed.\my. ''To* 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one ; and she 
noYer gets out of temper." 

'' Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
Bhe is h^rself,*^ said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inclined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Dora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner ; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they broke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per- 
son's knowing what they were talking of. 13ut Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling had been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she ha^seen had distracted her attention : 
DOW, however, the awful moment was drawing near ; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham's dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and chains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob- 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, who had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly ; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochfurd ^A-'ould think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

" May 1 sit by you, Dora ]" she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

" I can't tell," replied Dora ; " it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner." 

" But what shall I do V asked Amy. " Do you think any one 
will speak to me ?" Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
cousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. ^^ I 
am su frightened," continued Amy, ^' I know I shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
stay in the drawing-room — " 

" Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,'' re- 
filled Dora ; " besides, there is no party ; there will be only Lord 
ALid Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves " 

•* Mr. Cunningham ]" said Amy. " Is he very old I" 
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'■ Oh yea, quite grown up," replied Dora, " But yon nw 
lioulile yoursalf about him, for I dare say he will m 
yiiii ; and iThe does, you won't understand him." 

Amy recoUeclerl liaving heard Dora mention Mr. Canq 
ham's peculinr voice hefure ; and ahe was an the point ufM 
her to explain what was the matter with it, but they w 
iiiff at tlie drawing-roDin door, and there was no lime. 

Lady Hochrord was sealed on the sofa talking' to Mrs,'! 
rington ; and Amy was instantly struck with the likeneas betd 
her and her daughter. There was the same sandy hair^ 
same dull eye, the same fair complexion, the only diffeience beitig 
in the ^eater sonness of expression, and the lines which citn- 
linual illness, and additional years, had worn in her faee. Her 
dress, too, was very youlhrul ; and it was diOiculI for a slrangei 
V) believe that she could possibly be the mother of the tall, gen- 
t/emanly young man who siooil by her side, apparently inleni 
upon examiningthe ornaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Koch- 
ford's manner, however, had none of Miss Cunningham's scorn- 
fulness ; her temper was very sweet, and it was her wish In 
make every one about her happy ; and if she did sometimes &i1, 
it was more .rum over attention, and insisting upon their eajoj- 
ing themselves in her way ntiher than in their own, than mim 
any other cause. Amy felt relieved by the kindness with which 
she spoke to her, and almost happy when slie had contrived to 
hide herself behind Dora, and could look at what was going on 
nitlioui beinff absened ; and dinner being announced almost im- 
madiaiety, she kept close by her side, hoping that after all eha 
might not iind it as terrible as she had expected. But her hope 
was soon crushed. There was a slight confusion aa ihoy went 
into the dining-room; no one seemed to know exactly where 
to place herself ; and Amy was obliged to leave Dura, and tnkeilm 
vacant seat between her Aunt Harrington and Mr. CunninghftfD, 

" George, you nitl take care of your little neighbor," said Lard 
Rochford ; " do find out wliat she would like to have." 

The silont Mr. Cunningham turned to Amy and spoke; hut 
whether his words were English, French, or German, it would 
have been impossible for her in her fright to tell. By persona 
wlio were well acquainted with him, he was very easily under- 
etoud ; but, in consequence of a defect in the formation of hia 
mouth, his articulation was so indistinct as to he almost unintel- 
ligible to strangers; and Amy looked at him with taingled fear 
and surprise. Again he endeavored la render his meaning cIot; 
but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guessing what 
he would say, she faltered, " Chicken, if you please," and then 
looked at her aunt, and blushed painfully, from the idea that sh* 
done exactly ilio very thing she oaghl not. Mr. Cuiiaing- 
a, apparently, was very desirous nf sccitt" her eomforiablB j 
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for darinir dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy's distress revived. But the climax ol 
misery was when, afler the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seemed inclined to enter into conversation wiih her. Happily 
she caught the words, " Live at Emmerton," in his first sent- 
ience, and contrived to answer it correctly ; hut as he went on, 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be- 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
•* Yes" and " No" at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would be better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
<me, than be condemned to the penance of talking t^ Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora^s 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
It better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun- 
flingham's desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
mih which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochfurd 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy's spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered '* Yes" when she ought to 
have said " No," she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, 
and, ifhe did, what he would think of her. 

The evening was but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid. 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af- 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
to tea. Lady Rochford talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
«ier to play and sing ; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be much more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals : and taking the book away. Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, for there was no 
lity to admire t^em, and she could stand with tncm in her 
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« herself with the other things in the room, eiaM 
notice of her : but the marked difference betweea 
herMlf and her cousins had never been so ubaeivable before. 
Even the servants overlooked her, and forgot to offer her anj 
coffee ; and her wishes if tiie morning returned with redoubled 
vigor. Not that she would have be«n Miss Cunningham, foe 
her awn mother was a treasure beyond all price ; she would on- 
ly ivillingly have given her an equal share of the world's rich^i 
ai;d grandeur. Mr. Cunningham did not come into the drawing' 
ruom till lea was nearly over i but Lord Rochford and Mr. Ilaf 
lington soon joined them, and the former immediately began ur- 
e'mg upon Mrs. Harrington the importance of acceding to the 
plan he had mentioned at Emmerton. 

Amy saw that her aunt was annoyed by the subject being na- 
med BO openly, for she remarked iinmediaiely that il waa time 
for them to prepare for returning, and though Dora and Marga- 
ret lingered us long aa they could to hear what was said, sha 
preserved perfect silence until they were gone. 

" Mamma will say no," exclaimed Margsjet; "I could see il 
by the way she hit her lip." 

"And papa will make her say yes," replied Mias Cunningham, 
■' He never gives up any thing he has set his heart on." 

" Then there is one good thing," said Dora, *' they will have a 
subject uf interest to discuss for the remainder of their lives. 
You might jost as easily mnve this wall as mumma." 

" I shall never rest till it is settled," continued Miss Canning- 
ham ; " &ncy the delight of bemg in London, and driving abuut 
in the parks, and seeing all the shops, and buying- whatever one 
likes. I shall give all m; idd dresses to my maid ; for I am de- 
termined to havB quite a new set of my own ohotising." 

" It would be very nice," said Margaret, with a sigh of hopo- 
IcHB regret ; " and to think that that pale-faced, black-haired 
Emily M< rton is the only thing to stand in the way." 

"Ah!" said Miss Cunningham, signihcantly. "we will sea 
about that," and some more whisperiug went on between her and 
Margaret. 

Amy did not remark this conversatlcr 
TOioe to Dora, " Doaa Mr. Cunninghan 
always !" 

" Yes," answered Dora, laughing. " and you must go lo tcwn, 
too, to learu bis language. French, Italian, German, and doubis 
Dutch — what an accomplished persun you will be !" 

" I don't mean to be unkind to him," said Amy ; " but it would 
take off a great deal of my pleasure." 

" Oh no ! il would not ; it is only because you are not aoMM^ 
e nnderslands 
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thiok how frightened I was. I was so afraid he would think m'* 
rude and unfeeling." 

"I should have been afraid of laughinor," said Dora ; " I nevet 
heard such an extraordinary voice in my life." 

" Perhaps I might have laughed if he had not been so kind ; 
and then it vexes mamma so, if I ever ridicule a person^s misfor- 
tur.es ; she says that we never can tell when the same things 
may be sent to ourselves." 

Dora was thoughtful for a mil mte : at length she said, ^' You 
xre so grave about things, Amy : it is nc t human nature not to 
iaugh at such oddities." 

" But," replied Amy, " mamnia says we have two natures, a 
good one and a bad one, and that human nature is the bad one." 

" Two natures ?" exclaimed Dora : " what can you mean 1" 

" I wish you would ask mamma some day," answered Amy ; 
'^she would tell you so much better than I can." 

*' She would find it so much trouble," said Dora, sadly ; *' 1 
have not been taught like you ;" and she turned hastily away, and 
scolding Margaret for being so slow in getting ready, declared 
it would not do to wait any longer, and ran down stairs. 

It was a happy thing for Amy that her dread of Mr. Cunning- 
ham prevented her from indulging to its full extent the wish of 
accompanying her cousins to London, if Mr. Harrington should 
consent to their going ; but the incidents of the day had been 
quite sufficient to excite her imagination to the utmost. The 
magnificence of Rochford Park had realized many of her gayest 
dreams ; and while her uncle and aunt and her cousins, giving 
way to the weariness consequent on a long day, composed them- 
eelves to sleep, she felt quite at liberty to build a castle in the 
air, which should have all the splendor of the princely mansion 
they had left, without the drawback of its inhabitants. In a few 
moments she was living at a park, with her father returned from 
India, her mother in perfect health and happiness, and her cousins 
and Emily Morton on a visit to them. The house was filled 
with company : there were pleasant drives and rides, a pony 
for herself, and a pony-chaise for her mamma, handsome din- 
ners, and amusements of every kind for her father^s visiters ; and 
the chapel was also thought of, but it seemed inconsistent with her 
other dreams, and she could not decide upon its being used every 
day ; perhaps once a week would be sufii(*ient. Then again the 
scene changed to London — to handsome shops, and beautiful dres* 
sea, and rich ornaments, just like Miss Cunningham^s ; aqd the de- 
light of going to a play when she liked, having constantly new 
books, and being able to make presents to all her friends, and in 
the midst of this vision of grandeur, the carriage stopped at the lit- 
tle V hite gate of Emraerton Cottage. Her mother's voice recalled 
bcr to herself ; but even its much-loved, gentle tone could not at 



Mr. Harrington smiled, " Yoar atfeption for Wayland," hf 
Bail], " causfis you lo magniry it in a atrange manner. I auppiiBp 
i* J9 scarcely more tha,n half the Bize." 

Am; Felt rather triumphant, and a little inclined (o shnw it^ 
but she chetrked herself; and as they had nuw reacheil the park 
gale, a Tresh interest was excited in her mind, and she had no 
inclination to cnntinae (he disciiBsinn. 

If the exterior of the house had appeared impoting al a ■!!•• 
lance, it lost none of its effect upon a nearer approach ; and whes, 
afler driving a considerable way through the park, the ouriage 
at length stopped at the side front, Amy's expectations were 
rBLSGil to the highest pitch, though something of feat mingled 
with her pleasure as she thoutjht of the strangers she should 
probably see, and wondered whether she knew exactly how it 
would be proper to behave. 

Lord Rnchford met them at the door, and expressed gnai 
pleasure at their arrival ; but Amy felt a lillle disappointed that 
he did not say any thing in particular to her, as her mamma hnd 
told her that he had seni her a special invitation ; but Lnrd Roch- 
ford was at that moment too much occupied in duing the honors 
of his house ta Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, and too anxcous lo paint 
out the improvements he liad made, and hear them pronounoed 
perfect, to iliinh of her. 

Poor Amy felt lost and bewildered as they entered the splen- 
did liall, with its painted ceiling, and pillars of Italian marble ; 
and then passed on through long suites of rooms furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner, some hung with delicto silk, and glit- 
tering with gilded cornloes and costly ornaments ; and other* 
crowded with rare pictures and richly-bound books, while sofas, 
utliimans. citbinels, and tables of the most exquisite workmanship, 
gave an air of comfiirl to what would otherwise have appeared 
only desolate grandeur. It seemed to her like fairy land. Em- 
merton, and its deep windows nnd handsome but sombre furniture, 
at once nink into inBij^nidcance ; and she no longer wunde red 
that Miss Cunninghaia had bscn little inclined to admire any thing 
there, when she could nompare with it the gorgeousness of her 

It seemed strange, too, that her uncle and aunt could ses it 111 
without apparently noticing it, They walked quickly «n, as iif 
only wishing that there were fewer rooms lo go through ; DtnA 
followed, looking round certainly, but not giving anysymptom* 
of admiration : and Amy found that her feelings were sharvd by 
no one excepting Margaret, who, however, was more ennged w 
■pying out what she called " odd things," and peeping utio OlM 
beiks which lay on the table, than in any thing else. 

" I think I must leave you young ones here," said Lnrd Riwh 
Wd, opening a door which led into a small hall, with Freock 
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windo^x 8 fronting tho pleasure-ground. " These are Lucy^s own 
rooms, and she and madame will take great care of you while 
Mrs. Ilarrington pays a visit to Lady Rochford. I am afraid 
she is not well enough this morning to receive you all.'' 

Amy wondered for an instant who madame could be ; but she 
was not left long in doubt, for immediately behind Miss Cunning- 
ham, who came forward to receive them, anpeared her French 
governess, a tall, thin, ine egant person, with a good-natured, 
merry face, a dress made in the newest Parisian fashion, and a 
cap which seemed formed rather for the purpose of receiving a 
certain* quantity of riband and artificial flowers, than as any cover- 
ing to the black wig which it only half concealed. Amy felt very 
much amused, and would perhaps have smiled, had she not re- 
membered that there was something unfeeling, independent of its 
bemg unladylike, in turning a foreigner into ridicule ; but Marga- 
ret's merriment was almost audible, as madame placed chairs fur 
them, hoped, in broken English, they were not fatigued with 
their drive, and then, with a swimming French courtesy, vanish- 
ed from the room. 

** That IS your governess, is it V said Dora, almost before the 
door was closed, in a tone which plainly spoke her opinion of 
her. 

*' Yes," replied Miss Cunningham ; " she is the most good- 
natured creature in the world ; and I am so fond of her : she 
speaks French beautifully." 

** Not a flrst-rate qualification for a native," said Dora. 

'^ Oh ! hut she paints flowers, too, and sings." 

" Sings !" repeated Margaret : " but she is so old." 

*' Indeed ! no, she is not. She sings, and plays the guitar ; 
and she is teaching me : papa has just bought me a new one." 
And Miss Cunningham took up a richly-inlaid instrument, with a 
lung blue riband attached to it, and began striking some false 
notes which she called chords. 

*' I don't like the guitar," said Dora, " unless it is played 
beautifully." 

'* Oh ! but madame is quite a superior performer ; and she says 
I have made a wonderful proficiency, considering the few lessons 
I have had. She practises a great deal, not in this room, for I 
can't bear the twang, but in the next, which is her own. This is 
my study, and the little one within I call my boudoir." Here 
Miss Cunningham looked round, apparently expecting some flat- 
tering observation to be made ; and of course all eyes were im- 
mediately directed to the room and its furniture. Dora's gaze 
was the most fixed and earnest ; and when it was ended, she 
\>layed with her parasol, and was silent : but Mar^ret declared 
that every thing she saw was delightful — ^the chints furniture 
r?fa an extremely pretty pattern, the tables so well placed, the 
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cunlented herself wUh expressing what she really thought — " thu 
it was very pretty and comfuciable," and then amused herself 
wilh Margaret's panegyrius. Miss Cunningbam prnhahly wuuld 
have talked long with nut weariness on this favorite topic, btU 
Dora's paticncie was soon exhausted : atid she at last interrupted 
a question uf Margaret's, which she foresaw would lead to ooe of 
Miss Cunningham's long dissertations upon herselfand the Bplan- 
dur of her family mansion, by asking whether they were to^o out 
before dinner. 

" We dine at four, all together," replied Miss CunnJnghstn, 
"so we had hettec, I suppose.'' And then turning to Margaret, 
she began, as Dora had feared, not merely an answer, but a, his- 
tory. There was no resource but to sit still and endure il : and 
when at length it ended, to Dora's great relief. Miss Cunningham 
prepared to show them through the grounds. 

Amy soon found that the uncomfurtahle feelings she had ex- 
perienced at Emmerton, were beginning to return. She aliuost 
(■nvied Dora her proud indiSerence ; fur though Miss Cunning- 
hum look little notice of her, it was quite evident that she did 
not wish for attention : but Amy could not be happy as one of 
the party, when no one spoke lo her, or even appeared to recol- 
lect that she was present. The grouoda were veryextenuver 
and something lovely opened at erery turn ; but she felt neg- 
lected, and nut all the costly (lowers and shrubs in the jcardpD, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it- 
self, could make her forget that she was with persons who did 
not think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhaps the very charm of the place, only increased her un- 
easiness. It was so ricli and brilliant, that it seemed more than 
to realize all she could possibly desire : but there was no hope 
thai her father would ever possess any thing like it ; il wm 
to be looked upon, hut not to he enjoyed : and as she remembered 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could be hers bnl 
fur one moment, ihnt she might raise a palace, not for herself 
but her mamma, which should be in every respect like Rochlard 
Park. These dreams so absorbed Amy's mind that she paid but 
little alterrtinn to what passed between Margaret and Miss Cun- 
ningham, for they were the only two who conversed. Dors being 
loo grand to make any remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was struck by Miss Cun- 
ningham's exclaiming, in a rather mure energetic lone ihao 
. UBual, " Pray, has your mamma mentioned any thing to JS^^ 
about the new plan ?" J^H 

*' Plan !" repeated Margaret ' No. What du you meaai^^| 
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** Oh ! the plan about our going to London." 

" We can have nothing to do with that," said Margaret. 

*' Yes, you have ; it is your plan as well as ours." 

" But what do you mean 1" continued Margaret ; " I nevci 
h<»ard a word about it before." 

" Why, you know," said Miss Cunningham, " that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam- 
ma, and me, and madame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better ; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
DOW I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam- 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing." 

'^ But that is no concern of ours," said Margaret ; '' and 
Easter is so far off." 

"It does concern you, though," replied Miss Cunningham, 

for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better ; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all." 

**Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day," said 
Amy, " when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring- 
ton to mention it to mamma." 

'* Did he wish you to go too 1" asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable ; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

" Won't it be delightfuH" said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
" We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things." 

" It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it," re- 
plied Margaret. 

" And why should there not be V exclaimed Miss Cunning- 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father's. 

" Because," said Margaret, " mamma will not allow it." 

"And why noti what objection can she havel" 

" She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us/' said 
Margaret, " because she does not think it necessary. Be- 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for mastcrp, but now she never mentions it ; and It 
was only yesterday I heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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vantages at present than we possibly cauld have bj anyJi 

'■ Oil ! bnl that is ail nonsense," said Miss Cunningham 
et papa talk 1o lier fur ten minulea, and she will suoa fl 

" You don't kniiw mamma," replied Dora, who, being I 
'inn anil decided lietself, particularly admired decision in Mben 
" If ahe dues not apprnre of the plan, all the world might Utlk li 
her, aad it would have no eSect." 

''But why does Misa Morton stay with you?" asked MiM 
Cunningham. " Are you very fond of her ?" 

" Fond of her !" exclaimed Margaret. " No, indeed ; it woulit 
rejoice my heart (o see her fairly out of the house." 

"It would not mine," said Amy, whoso spiiil was roused at 
hearing a person she loved ao mentioned. 

A moment before Dara would have taken Miss Morton's parti 
but she could not bear Amy to interfere as if it were her buai- 
uesB ; and, in an irritated vome, she asked what it could poaaibly 
signify whether she liked Miss Morton or not. 

" Nothing," replied Amy, gently ; " only I am very fond o( 

" Then I wish yon would keep her," said Margaret, " I shall 
dislike her more than ever now, for 1 shall always think she is 
preventing us from going tn London." 

" But why don't you persuade your mamma In get rid of her V 
exclaimed Misa Cunningham. "Madame would nut stay an houi 
ill the house if I did not like her." 

" Ah, but it is difierent with us," replied Margaret. " Mamma 
will have her own way about it : she knows very well that we 
dislike Emify, and she is always finding fault with her herself; 
but when it came to the point, I am certain she would say no ] 
and then, too, bulb papa and mamma hate London, and would be 
very glad of an excuse for not going." 

" But do you really think," asked Miss Cunningham, " thai if 
it were not for Miss Morton they would be obliged to do it !" 

" Yes : at least they always said so before Lmily came." 

" Well ! if you ace quite sure of that, I can see no reason vivf 
we should not trv and manage the matter between us." 

" llush !" exclaimed Margaret, who observed that Amy serm- 
ed quite aghast at the cool way in which this was said ; " Ihnre 
is nu use tn speaking about it now. Is that your dinner-bell !" 

" Yea ; but there is tio hurry i do promise to talk to your 
mamma; 1 am sure papa wdl do all he can : we should bo •■> 
happy together in London." 

" Without Rmily Morton," said Margaret ; " it 

B wild 111 feel she was always tacked on to me." 

" Oh ! Maritatel, how unkind you are ("cicUimed Amy. ' 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one ; and she 
never gets out of temper." 

'^ Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
Bhe is herself," said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inclined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Dora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner ; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they hroke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per- 
son's knowing what they were talking of. But Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling had been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she ha^seen had distracted her attention : 
now, however, the awful moment was drawing near ; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham's dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and chains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob- 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, who had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly ; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochfurd would think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

" May I sit by you, Dora ]" she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

'* I can't tell," replied Dora ; " it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner." 

" But what shall I do 1" asked Amy, " Do you think any one 
will speak to me V Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
cousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. '■*' I 
am 8\> frightened,''* continued Amy, *' I know I shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
stay in the drawing-room — " 

" Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,'' re- 
filled Dora ; " besides, there is no party ; there will be only Lord 
Aud Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves " 

•* Mr. Cunningham ?" said Amy. " Is he very old I" 
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" Oh yes, quite (tmwn up," replied Dora. " But jou nea 
(rouble yourself about liiiii, Tdt I dare saiy he k" 
you ; anil if he docs, you won't understand him." 

Amy reeollecled having heard Dora, mention Mr. I.Turming- 
liam's peculiar voice before ; and she was on the point of asking 
hur 1i> explain what was the lUBtter with it, but they were slaud- 
iii^ at the drawing-room door, and there was no timo. 

Ludy Rochford was seated on the sofa talking' to Mrs. Har- 
rington ; and Amy was instantly struck with the likeness between 
faer and her daughter. There was the same sandy hair, the 
same dull eye, Ihe same fair complexion, the only diflference being 
in the fireatot soilness of expression, ivnd the lines which cun- 
linual illness, and additional years, had worn in her face, llcr 
dress, too, was very joulhful ; and it was dilficnll for a, stranger 
U believe that she oould possibly be Ihe mother of the tall, gen- 
t/etnanly young man who Blood by her side, apparently intent 
upon examining the ornaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Hoch- 
ford's manner, however, had none of Miss Cunningham's scorn- 
fulness ; het temper was rery sweet, and it was her wish in 
make every one about her happy ; and if she did si 



ing themselves in her way ri 
any other cause. Amy felt relieved hy the kindness with which 
she spiike in her, and almost happy when she had contrived to 
hide herself behind Dora, and could look at what was going on 
without being observed ; and dinner being announced almost im- 
mediately, she kept close by her side, hoping that after alt she 
might not find it as terrible as she had expected. But her hopu 
WUB Bcion crushed. Tliere was a sli|);ht confusion as ihey went 
into the dining-room ; no one seemed to know exactly where 
to place herself; and Amy was obliged to leave Dora, and lake the 
vacant seal between her Aiml Harrington and Mi. Cunningham. 

"Ueorge, you will take care of your little neighbor," said Lord 
Rochford ; " do find out what she would like to have." 

The silent Mr. Cunningham turned to Amy and spoke; but 
whether his words were English, French, or German, it would 
have been impossible for her in her fright to tell. By perWM 
who were well acquitinted with him, he was very easily under- 
stood ; but, iu consequence of It defect in the formation of hia 
moulh, his arliculalioD was ee Indistinct as to he almost nmntel- 
ligihle 10 strangers; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again bo endeavored to render his meaning clear; 
but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guessing what 
he would say, she faltered, " Chicken, if you please," and ihen 
looked at her aiiot, and blushed painfully, from the idea thai »hs 
had done exactly the very thing she ought not. Mr. Cunning- 
bam, apparently, was very desirous of seeing her comfuriabla ; 
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for darinir dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy's distress revived. But the climax of 
misery was when, afler the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seemed inclined to enter into conversation wiih her. Happily 
she caught the wcrds, ^* Live at Emmerton," in his first sent- 
ience, and contrived to answer it correctly ; hut as he went on, 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be- 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
" Yes" and " No" at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would be better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
<me, than be condemned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora^s 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
It better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun- 
aingham's desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
mih which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochfurd 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy's spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered '* Yes" when she ought to 
have said " No," she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went out wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, 
and, ifhe did, what he would think of her. 

The evening was but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid. 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af- 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
to tea. Lady Rochford talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
•ler to play and sing ; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be much more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals : and taking the book away. Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, for there was no 
lity to admire ii em, and she could stand with tncm in her 
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hand, and amase horself with ihe other things in the room, mum 
no one took any DoticQ of her : but the marked dilTerence betwe«i 
herself and tier cousins had never been so observable belbrs. 
Even the aertanis ovorluoked her, and forgoi to offer her an* 
coffee; and her wUhea of the morning letiirned wiili redoubled 
vigor. Not that ahe would have been Miaa Cunningliain, fat 
her awn nioiher was a treasure beyond all price ; she would on- 
ly iv-iiliDgly have given her an equal share of the world's riobn 
acd grandeur. Mr. CuiHiingham did not come into the drawiof- 
ruom till tea svaa nearly OTer ; but Lord Rochfotd and Mr. Usr 
rington soon joined them, and the former immediately begtill or- 
gitig upon Mrs. Harrington the importance of acceding to the 
plan he had mentioned at Emmerton. 

Amy saw that her aunt was anniiyed by the subject being lUi- 
ined so openly, for she remarked immediately that it was lime 
for lliem to prepare for returning, and though Dora and Marga- 
ret lingered as lung as they could to hear what wus cnid, aha 
preserved perfect silence until they were gotie. 

" Mamma will say no," exclaimed Margaret ; " I could see It 
by the way she bit her lip." 

" And papa will make her say yes," replied Miss Cunningham. 
"He never gives up any thing he has set Ilia henrt on." 

" Then there is one gooil thing," said Dora, '' they will have a 
subject of interest to discuss for the remainder of their lives. 
You might just as easily move this wall as ntumma." 

" 1 BliiiU never rest till it is settled," continued Miss Cunning- 
ham -, " fancy the delight of being in London, and driving about 
in the p:irks, and seeing oU the aliops, and buying whatever dm 
likes. I shall give all my old dresses to my maid ; for I am de- 
lormtned to have quite a new set of my own choosing," 

" It would be very nice," said Margaret, with a aigb of hope- 
less regret; "and to think that that pale-faced, black-haited 
Bmily Ml ;toB is the only thing to stand in the way." 

"Ahl" said Miss Cunoiugham, signiGcanily, "we will ted 
about that," and some mure whiBjiering went on between her and 
Margaret. 

Amy did not reinirk this cnaversatjon, but she said in a low 
voice to Dora, " Does Mr, Cuiminghum go to town with Ihem 

" Ves," answered Dora, laughing. " and yon must go to Kwo, 
too, lo learn his language. French, Italian. German, and doubia 
Dutch — what un accomptished person ynu will be !" 

" 1 don'l mean tu be unkind to him," said Amy ; " but it wtMiltl 
lake off a gr^at deal of my pleasure." 

" Oh no ! it would not ; it is only because you are not aeoD»> 
lotDsd to him : every one in the house undersuiiids him." 

"Do thcyl bul t1 en tliey are older. Oh, Dura! ynu eaiiMrt 
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think how frightened I was. I was so afraid he would think m'* 
rude and unfeeling." 

** I should have been afraid of laughing," said Dora ; ** I nevet 
heard such an extraordinary voice in my life." 

** Perhaps I might have laughed if he had not been so kind ; 
and then it vexes mamma so, if I ever ridicule a person's misfor- 
tttr.es ; she says that we never can tell when the same thinga 
may be sent to ourselves." 

Dora was thoughtful for a mil mte : at length she said, '* You 
xre so grave about things, Amy : it is nc t human nature not to 
laugh at such oddities." 

'* But," replied Amy, *' mamnia says we have two natures, a 
good one and a bad one, and that human nature is the bad one." 

" Two natures ?" exclaimed Dora : " what can you mean 1" 

" I wish you would ask mamma some day," answered Amy ; 
*' she would tell you so much better than I can." 

*' She would find it so much trouble," said Dora, sadly ; " 1 
have not been taught like you ;" and she turned hastily away, and 
scolding Margaret for being so slow in getting ready, declared 
it would not do to wait any longer, and ran down stairs. 

It was a happy thing for Amy that her dread of Mr. Cunning- 
ham prevented her from indulging to its full extent the wish of 
accompanying her cousins to London, if Mr. Harrington should 
consent to their going ; but the incidents of the day had been 
quite sufficient to excite her imagination to the utmost. The 
magnificence of Rochford Park had realized many* of her gayest 
dreams ; and while her uncle and aunt and her cousins, giving 
way to the weariness consequent on a long day, composed them- 
selves to sleep, she felt quite at liberty to build a castle in the 
air, which should have all the splendor of the princely mansion 
they had left, without the drawback of its inhabitants. In a few 
moments she was living at a park, with her father returned from 
India, her mother in perfect health and happiness, and her cousins 
and Emily Morton on a visit to them. The house was filled 
with company : there were pleasant drives and rides, a pony 
for herself, and a pony-chaise for her mamma, handsome din- 
ners, and amusements of every kind for her father^s visiters ; and 
the chapel was also thought of, but it seemed inconsistent with her 
other dreams, and she could not decide upon its being used every 
day ; perhaps once a week would be sufii(*ient. Then again the 
scene changed to London — ^to handsome shops, and beautiful dres* 
sea, and rich ornaments, just like Miss Cunningham's ; ar^d the de- 
light ofgoingtoa play when she liked, having constantly new 
books, and being able to make presents to all her friends, and in 
the midst of this vision of grandeur, the carriage stopped at the lit- 
tle w hite gate of Emmerton Cottage. Her mother's voice recalled 
b€r to herself ; but even its much-loved, gentle tone could not at 
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that iDBUnt entirely cauteot her. A reeling ofilissatiafaQtianwid 
every thing liiiil taken poBaesBiunafherminJiaDd thegnyety ufhe' 
Bpiiit was fled. 

But few wards pasaed between Mra. Herbert and her bnithet, 
Mrs. Harrington complaining of being extremely cold, and ob- 
jeciing la ibe horses being kept standing ; and Amy was iiul 
Barry for tbia, as she longEid to be quiet wilb lier mammii sftei 
the excitement of ihe day. Her apirils, however, were ton much 
depressed to le again roused even by ibe inieresi of talking over 
all slie had done and seen ; and alter a few atierapts at inswer- 
ing her niamma'a questiuoa, she gave it up in despair, and burst 
into tears. Mrs. Herbert gueaaed directly what waa the mailer, 
un finding that Amy could assign no reason for lier distress. 
Her cousina had noL been unkind, her aunt had not been angry, 
she had seen every thing she expected, but she was quite tired, 
and this was ihe only accuunt she could give. " I suspect a 
iiLgbt's rest will be Ihe most certain means of making you feel 
happy again, my love," said Mrs. Herbert ; " suppose ynu pre- 
pare to go to bed, aod I will hear all yuu can tell me to-mur- 



to talk la you to-night," replied 
a very uuliu|ipy, but 1 cannot lell 



"1 should like very 
Amy, almubt sobliing ; 

" At any rate," continued her mother, " it would be bettor to 
wait a little while, and when you are really to read, yuu Bholt 
come to my room, and then you can aay all you wish, and go in 
bed aRerwarda with your mindat ease." 

" But I would rather say it now," answered Amy, " if I only 
knew huw to begin. I don't think, muinina, it mukea me hapfiy 
seeing fine places." 

" ilecause you wish they were your own ; is that the lea- 

" I long for them very much," replied Amy ; " but, mamma, 1 
have toltl you all about it beforB." 

" Yes, my dear child, so you have, but knowing lliat you bar* 
told me before will not ease your mind now." 

" Only that I don't like repeating it all over again," taidAny; 
"it seems as if all you liad said had done me no good." 

" It takes a very long time to make any one good," answered 
her mother, " so yuu must not be disheartened even if yuo do 
find llie same bad feelings returning again and again. 1 dare 
lay you have been dreaming of hating a large house like Roch- 
lord Park, and quantities of nioney lu spend just as you pleaee . 
mi now, when you find yuu most be contented wuh a euul! 
e money, you are unhappy," 
" "'t uiyaelf," ' ' ' 
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n for others," replied Mrs. Herbei 
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give them something that God has thought fit they should nof 
have ; which do you think knows best what is good T' 

" Oh, mamma ! indeed I am sure that God is wiser than an^ 
one ; but I cannot help wishing." 

•* Do you remember, Amy, the promise you have so often re- 
peated to me ; I mean, the promise made for you at your bap- 
tism, that you would renounce * the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world V " 

** But mamma, I do not want any pomp ; I should not care to 
be a queen, and it would make me miserable to have any thing to 
do with what was wicked." 

** My dear," said Mrs. Herbert, " the p.>mps and vanities of 
the world are different to different people. If Susan Reynolds, 
for instance, was anxious to live in this cottage, and wear a silk 
dress like yours, she would be longing for pomps and vanities, 
becaosA she would be coveting something beyond her station ; 
and so, when you are desiring to live at Emmerton or Rochford 
Park, you are equally wrong." 

•* Then why does my uncle live at such a large place, and have 
so many servants and carriages, if he has promised to renounce 
them 1" asked Amy. " Is it wicked ?" 

** No," answered Mrs. Herbert, " it is not wicked in him, be- 
cause they are things proper to the station in which God has 
placed him. A king must live in grandeur, so must a noble- 
man ; it is befitting their dignity ; and private gentlemen, when 
they have large fortunes, are obliged to do the same, only in a 
less degree. But such persons have a very difiicult task assign- 
ed them, as it is almost incumbent upon them to maintain a cer- 
tain degree of splendor in their style of living ; and yet, God will 
assuredly one day call them strictly to account for any wilful ex- 
travagance or self-indulgence." 

" But why was the promise made for them if they never can 
keep it 1" said Amy. 

" Because," replied her mother, " renouncing does not mean 
that we are to give up all the blessings which God has bestowed 
upon us ; but it does mean that we are not to pride ourselves 
upon them, or rest our happiness on them, or covet more than 
we possess. It means that we should use them entirely for the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures, that we should be perfectly wil- 
ling to part with them if God were to require it, and should ue 
as happy in a cottage with only bread to eat as we should be in 
a palace." 

'* Oh, mamma ! no one can feel so." 

** Look, Amy," said Mrs. Herbert, taking up the Bible which 
•be had been reading during her child^s absence ; '' have you 
never seen this before ? ' How hardly shall they that have riches 
later into the kingdom of God !^ and ' It is easier for a camel tc 
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piano so very handsome, and the view from the windows bo Iotb 
ly — thai Amy IbunJ tliei'B was nothing left her to say ; and feel 
itig a great dislike to merely echoing Margaret's words, aha 
ciinlenteil herself with expresaing what ehe reully thought — " thai 
it was very pretty and comfortabts," and then amused herself 
with Margaret's panegyrita. Misa Cunningham probahly wuuld 
have talked long without weariness on this favorite topic, bul 
Dora'a patience was soon exhausted : and she at last interruplcil 
a ijueatinn of Margaret's, which ahe foresaw would lead to one of 
Mlss Cunningham's long dissertationa upon herself and the splen- 
dor of her family mansion, by asking whether they were to^o out 
before dinner. 

"We dine at four, all together," replied Misa Cunnitighim, 
" sn we had belter, 1 suppose." And then turning to Murgarat, 
nlie begun, as Dora luid feared, not merely an answer, but a his- 
Lury. There was no resource but to sit still and endure it; and 
when at length it ended, to Dora'a great relief, Miss Cunningham 
prejvirud to show them through the grounds. 

Amy soon foond that the uncomfortable feelings she had ex- 
perienced at EmmertOD, were beginaing to return. She almost 
iinvied Dora her proud indifference; fur though Miss Cun]iio|[^ 
ham took little natice of her, it was quite evident that she dM 
nut wish for attention : but Amy could not be happy te oite oF 
the party, when no one spoke lo her, or even appeared to twsfii- 
leot thitt she was present. The grounds were veryextentiTO, 
and something lovely opened at every turn ; but she felt neg^ 
lected, and not nil the cosily lluwers and shrubs in the (garden, or 
the beautiful birds in the aviary, nor even the bright sunshine it- 
self, could make her forget that she was with persons who did 
out think it worth while to interest themselves about her. 

Perhups the very charm of the placR only increased her un- 
easiness. It was sn rich and hrilliant, that it seemed more than 
to realize all she could possibly desire : but there was no hope 
that her father would ever poasesa any thing like it ; it WM 
lo be looked upon, but not to be enjoyed : and as ahe rememberwl 
the tale of Aladdin's lamp, she longed that it could be hers hit 
for one moment, that she might raise a palace, not for herseir, 
but her mamma, which should be in every respect like RocbTord 
Park. These dreams so absorbed Amy*s mind thai she pud bnl 
(ittle aiteotinn to what passed between Margaret and Miss Cdq- 
ningham, for they wore the only two who conversed. Dors being 
(ou grand to make any remarks beyond what were absolutely 
necessary. At length, however, she was strock by Miss Cun- 
ningham'* exclaiming, in a rather more energetic lone ihu 
DStuI, " Pniy, has your mamma mentioned any thin| 

out lUa new plan V 

" Ptin !" repeated Margaret ' No. What do you meaajl 
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^ Oh ! the plan about our going to London." 

" We can have nothing to do with that,^* said Margaret. 

** Yes, you have ; it is your plan as well as ours." 

*' But what do you mean V continued Margaret ; " I nevei 
hoard a word about it before." 

" Why, you know," said Miss Cunningham, " that papa and 
my brother generally go to town in the spring, and leave mam- 
ma, and me, and raadame here, because there is some fancy 
about its suiting mamma better ; and dreadfully dull it is. Bui 
now I am growing so old, they think it quite right that I should 
have some one better to teach me than poor madame ; and mam- 
ma has promised to let me go to London after Easter, and one 
of my aunts is to be with me, and I am to see every thing, and 
have lessons in every thing." 

*' But that is no concern of ours," said Margaret ; " and 
Easter is so far off." 

^It does concern you, though," replied Miss Cunningham, 
'' for papa has got it into his head that I shall learn much better 
if I can get some other girls to have lessons with me : he says 
it will be much more amusing, and I shall like it better ; and so 
he has been trying to persuade your mamma to let you go up too, 
and then the same masters will do for all." 

**Then that is what Lord Rochford meant the other day," said 
Amy, '' when he talked about a plan, and begged Aunt Harring- 
ton to mention it to mamma." 

*' Did he wish you to go too 1" asked Miss Cunningham. 

The words of this question were very simple ; but the tone of 
it showed plainly that the idea was not agreeable ; and Amy 
felt quite abashed, and answered hurriedly, that she did not 
know what was wished, for that no more had been said upon the 
subject. 

" Won't it be delightful V said Miss Cunningham to Margaret. 
" We shall be together so much, and shall go to the theatre ; and 
perhaps there will be some parties for girls of our age : you 
know there are such things." 

" It would be all very nice if there were any chance of it," re- 
plied Margaret. 

*' And why should there not be ?" exclaimed Miss Cunning- 
ham, who had never dreamed of any obstacle to a wish of her 
father's. 

Because," said Margaret, " mamma will not allow it." 
And why not ? what objection can she have V 

" She will not let us go while Emily Morton is with us/' said 
Margaret, ^* because she does not think it necessary. Be- 
fore she came, I often used to hear her talk of taking us to 
London for mastcrp, but now she never mentions it ; and it 
was only ynsterday T heard her say that we had greater ad- 
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TantaireB at present Iti! 

■'Oli: bol iha 
et papa, lulk I 






possibly could have bj any 01 

said Miss CunniDghaji 
tiulea, and slie will Boon i 



" You Jon't know mnmma," replied Dora, who, being 1 
Irm and ileclcietl lierself, particularly admired decision in at" 
"If slje does not approve of (he plan, ol) the wurtd Diight tl 
her, and it would hare no elTect." 

'' But why dues Mis* Morton stay with you ?" asked ] 
Cunningham. " Ace yon very fond of her V 

" Fond of her !" exclaimed Margaret. " No, Indeed ; 
rejoice uiy heart to see her fairly out of tlie house." 

" It wuuld not mine," said Amy, whose spirit was t 
hearing a person she laved so mentioned. 

A moment before Dora would have taken Miss Morfon'g j 
but she could not bear Amy to interfere as if it wei 

and, in an irritated voice, she asked what it could p 
y whether she liked Miss Morton o 

J," replied Amy, gently ; " only I am very (iHH 

"Then I wish you would keep her," said Margaret, 
dislike her more than ever now, for I ehall always think Ml 
preventing us from going to London." 

" Bui why don't you persuade your mamma to get nd ofU 
exolajmed Miss Cunningham. *' Madame would not slay ut| 
in the house if I did not like her." 

"Ah, but it is different with ua," replied Margaret, 
will have her own way about it ; she knows very well that we 
dislike Emily, and she ia always finding fault wilh her herself; 
but when it came to ihe point, I am certain ahe would say no ; 
and then, too, both papa and mamma hate London, and woiild ba 
very glad oC an excuse for not going." 



aignify u 
"Notl 



" Yes ; at least they always said BO before Emily c 

" Well ! if you are quite sure of that, 1 can see no reason fhy 

we should nut try and manage the matter between us." 

" Hush !" exclaimed Mirgaret, who observed that Amy ae(>ni- 

ed qutle aghast at the cool way in which this was said ; "lh»re 

is no use in sjieuking about it now. Is that your dinner-bell !" 
"Yes; but there is no hurry: do promise to talk lo your 

uiamma ; 1 am sure papa will do all he can : we should bo bo 

happy together In London." 
" Without Kmily Morton," sniJ Margaret ; " it would drivi 
n wild to feel she was always tacked on lo me." 
** Oh I Margaret, how unkind you are I" cxcUimed .\my, " Yw 
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know Miss Morton is always trying to please every one ; and she 
never gets out of temper." 

** Miss Morton pets you till she makes you as disagreeable as 
she is b^rself,'^ said Margaret, angrily. 

Amy for an instant was strongly inclined to retort, but she did 
not give way to the feeling ; and, preferring to walk behind with 
Dora, did not speak again till they reached the house. Margaret 
and Miss Cunningham immediately began a low, and apparently 
a very interesting conversation, for it was continued at intervals 
even when they were dressing for dinner ; though, whenever 
Dora or Amy approached them, they broke off abruptly, looking 
very mysterious, as if the fate of the world depended on no per- 
son's knowing what they were talking of. But Amy thought 
little about them, being entirely engrossed with the dread of 
dining for the first time at what appeared to her a regular party. 
The feeling bad been lurking in her mind during the whole day, 
but the novelty of all she hafseen had distracted her attention : 
DOW, however, the awful moment was drawing near ; and even 
her desire to see every thing, and her admiration of the house 
and furniture, could not prevent her from wishing that she could 
transport herself back to the cottage just till dinner was over. 
She felt, also, quite overpowered by Miss Cunningham's dress, 
and the profusion of brooches and chains with which she adorned 
herself, turning them over one by one, with an air of the utmost 
indifference, and then, finding that her visiters did not make ob- 
servation, calling to them to ask their opinion as to which suited 
her best. Dora took care to object to almost all, or to compare 
them with something more splendid belonging to other people 
but Amy, who had never yet seen such beautiful things worn by a 
person so young, expressed her admiration very openly ; and 
then, as she caught sight of her plain silk frock in the large 
looking-glass, wondered whether Lady Rochford Would think it 
very strange that she was not dressed equally well. 

*' May I sit by you, Dora 1" she whispered, as they went down 
stairs. 

" I can't tell," replied Dora ; " it will depend upon how we go 
in to dinner." 

" But what shall I do 1" asked Amy. " Do you think any one 
will speak to me ?" Dora laughed ; but when she looked at her 
eousin, she saw that her eyes were almost filled with tears. *' I 
am 8u frightened," continued Amy, *' I know I shall do something 
very wrong, and then every one will stare at me. If I might only 
•tay in the drawing-room — " 

" Every one would stare at you a great deal more then,'' re- 
plied Dora ; " besides, there is no party ; there will be only Lord 
aiid Lady Rochford, and Mr. Cunningham, and ourselves '' 

•* Mr. Cunningham V said Amy. " Is he very old V 



" Oh yes, quite grown up," replied IJota. " But yon need BOl 
trouble yourself ahaul him, fur I tlura say he will not speak In 
you ; and if he rfoea, jou won't unclcrstaud him." 

Amy lecollecled having heard Dura mention Mr. Cunning. 
Iism's peculiar voice befure ; and she wm on the point uf uekltig 
her In explain what was the matter with it, faut they were ataiid- 
ing- at the drawing-room door, and there was no time. 

Lady Kuchfoid was seated on the enfa talking to Mrs. Har- 
rington ; !tnd Amy was instantly struck with the likenesa between 
her and her daughter. There waa the same sandy hair, the 
same dull eye, the same Tair complexion, the only dilTerenca being 
in the greater sodnesH of expression, and the lines which cnn- 
tinual illness, and additional years, had worn in her face. Her 
dress, too, waa very youthful ; and it was difficult for s stranger 
•o believe that she could possibly be the mother of the tall, gen- 
i/emanly young man who stood by her side, apparently intent 
upon examining llie uniaments on the mantelpiece. Lady Roch- 
ford's manner, however, had none of Miss Cunningham's scorn- 
fulness ; her temper was very sweet, and it was her wish lt> 
make every one ohnut her happy ; and if she did fiomelimes &il, 
it was more irom over attention, and insisting upon their enjoy- 
ing; themselves in her way rather than in their own, thnn rmin 
any other cause. Amy feit relieved hy the kindness with which 
she spoke to her, and almost happy when she had contrived in 
hide herself behind Dora, and could look at what was going on 
without being ohaerved ; and dinner being announced almost itn- 
mediately, she kept close by her side, hoping that after all sbe 
might nut find it as lerrihie as she had expected. But her hnpo 
w!iB soon crushed. There was a slight confusion as ibey went 
into the dining-room; no one seemed to know exactly whu re 
ti> place herself; and Amy was obliged to leave Dora, and lake tin; 
vacant seat between her Aunt Harrington and Mr. Cunningham. 

" George, you will lake care of your little neighbor," said Lord 
Rochford ; "' do find out what she would like to hjve." 

The silent Mr. Cunningham turned to Amy and spoke ; hut 
whether hia words were English, French, or 'German, it would 
have been impossible for her in her fright to tell. By persona 
who were well acquainted with him, he was very easily under- 
stood ; but, iu consequence of a defect in the formation of his 
mouth, his articulation was so indistinct as to he almost umnlel- 
ligihle to strangers; and Amy looked at him with mingled fear 
and surprise. Again he endeavored to render his meaning clear; 
but not a word could Amy comprehend, though, guessing what 
he would say, she faltered, " Chicken, if you please," and thoD 
looked at her aunt, and blushed painfully, from the idea that she 
had done exactly the very thing she ought not. Mr. Cunning- 
I him, ELppsrenlly, was very desirous iif sccinK her cunifurlaUe ; 
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for darinflr dinner he made a point of offering her every thing on 
the table which he thought she might like, and each time he 
opened his lips, Amy's distress revived. But the climax of 
misery was when, after the dessert was placed on the table, he 
seemed inclined to enter into conversation wiih her. Happily 
she caught the wcrds, ^* Live at Emmerton," in his first sen^ 
tence, and contrived to answer it correctly ; but as he went on, 
the confusion of sound increased, and perfectly bewildered be* 
tween endeavoring to make out the meaning of the last question, 
and the dread of hearing a new one, she continued to repeat 
" Yes" and '* No" at regular intervals, resolving in her own 
mind that it would be better to live at the cottage all her life, 
even if it were twice as small, and she were never to see any 
one, than be condemned to the penance of talking to Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 

Her cousins from the opposite side of the table watched her 
with considerable amusement, though after a short time Dora^s 
compassion was much excited, and once or twice she attempted 
to help her, by partly repeating the question when she understood 
It better than Amy ; but this only served to increase Mr. Cun- 
ningham's desire to make himself intelligible, and the eagerness 
ivith which he went over the ground again rendered the sounds 
only the more perplexing, so that Dora was obliged to resign 
Amy to her fate, and wait with patience till Lady Rochford 
should move. 

The looked-for moment did at last arrive, and Amy's spirits 
rose like those of a prisoner released from captivity, for nearly 
at the last moment, having answered '* Yes" when she ought to 
have said *' No," she found a large bunch of grapes placed upon 
her plate, and not liking to confess she had misunderstood, and 
still less liking to eat them, she was obliged to leave them, and 
went oat wondering whether Mr. Cunningham would remark it, 
and, ifhe did, what he would think of her. 

The evening was but short, and to Amy it was rather stupid. 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham left the room together soon af- 
ter dinner, and only appeared again when they were summoned 
to tea. Lady Rochford talked a good deal to Dora, and asked 
iier to play and sing ; but she said very little to Amy, except 
that, observing her interested in a book of prints which Miss 
Cunningham had brought before dinner for Margaret to see, she 
declared that it must be much more agreeable to her to look at 
a cabinet of minerals : and taking the book away. Amy was 
obliged for the next half hour to turn over a number of drawers 
filled with odd-shaped stones, and pieces of iron and copper, 
about which she knew nothing, and cared less. 

There was some pleasure, notwithstanding, for there was no 
lity to admire ii em, and she could stand with tiicm in her 
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band, aad aotuse heraelfwilh the other things i 
na one look any nnlicu of her : but tlis marked d: 
hecaelf and her cousins had never been so observable beAM. 
Even the serranta overlooked her, and forgot lo olTer her knj 
coSTee ; and her wishes of ihe murning returned with redoublea 
vigor. Not (hat she would have been Miss Cunniiighain, (ai 
her DWD mother \ra3 a treasure beyond all price ; she would on- 
ly (7illingly hive given her an equal share of the world's riohn 
acd grandeur. Mc. Cunningham did not come into the drawing- 
room till tea was nearly over ; but Lord Rochford and Mr, Ha> 
ritigton soon joined them, and the former immediately began ur- 
ging upon Mrs. Harrington the importance of acceding to the 
plan he had mentioned at £mmerion. 

Amy saw thai her aunt waa annoyed by [hn subject being na- 
med so oponly, for she remarked immediately that it was lime 
for thom to prepare for returning, and though Dora and Marga- 
ret lingered as long as they could to hear what was said, sbs 
preserved perfect silence until ihey were gone. 

" Mamma will say no," exclaimed Margaret ; " I eould see U 
by the way she bit her lip." 

" And papa wiU make her aay yea," replied Hiss Cunninghcun. 
''He never gives up any thing he has set his heart on." 

" Then there is one good thing," said Dora, '' they will have ■ 
subject of interest to discuss for the remainder of their lives. 
You might just as easily move this wall as mamma." 

" 1 shall never rest till it is seitled," ooniinned Miss Cunning- 
ham 1 *' fancy the delight of hemg in Lundon, and driving abuUI 
in the parks, and seeing all the shops, and buying whatever ana 
likes. 1 ahall give all my old dresses lo my maid ; for 1 am de- 
termined lo have guile a new set of my own choosing." 

" It would be very nice," said Margarel, with a sigh of hope- 
less regret; "and to think that that pale-faoed, black-hftired 
Gmily Ml rion is the only ihing lo stand io the way." 

" Ah !" said Miss Cunningham, signilicBntly. " we will see 
aboat that," and some more whispering went on between Iter and 
Margaret. 

Amy did not remark this conversation, but she said in a low 
voice 10 Dora, " Dues Mr. Cunningham go to town with iheai 
always'" 

" Yes," answered Dora, laughing, " and yon must go lo lewn, 
too, to learn his language. Frencli, Italian. German, and double 
Dutch — what un accomplished person ynu will be !" 

" 1 don'l mean to be unkind to him," said Amy ; " but it wouM 
tike off a great deal of my pleasure." 

"Oh 
toined tc 
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think how frightened I was. I was so afraid he would think m'« 
lude and unfeeling." 

** I should have been afraid of laughing," said Dora ; ** I nevet 
heard such an extraordinary voice in my life." 

" Perhaps I might have laughed if he had not been so kind ; 
and then it vexes mamma so, if I ever ridicule a person^s misfor- 
tttres ; she says that we never can tell when the same thinga 
may be sent to ourselves." 

Dora was thoughtful for a mil mte : at length she said, '* You 
xre so grave about things, Amy : it is nc t human nature not to 
laugh at such oddities." 

'* But," replied Amy, " mamnia says we have two natures, a 
good one and a bad one, and that human nature is the bad one." 

" Two natures ?" exclaimed Dora : " what can you mean ?" 

" I wish you would ask mamma some day," answered Amy ; 
*' she would tell you so much better than I can." 

*' She would find it so much trouble," said Dora, sadly ; " 1 
have not been taught like you ;" and she turned hastily away, and 
scolding Margaret for being so slow in getting ready, declared 
it would not do to wait any longer, and ran down stairs. 

It was a happy thing for Amy that her dread of Mr. Cunning- 
ham prevented her from indulging to its full extent the wish of 
accompanying her cousins to London, if Mr. Harrington should 
consent to their going ; but the incidents of the day had been 
quite sufficient to excite her imagination to the utmost. The 
magnificence of Rochford Park had realized many of her gayest 
dreams ; and while her uncle and aunt and her cousins, giving 
way to the weariness consequent on a long day, composed them- 
selves to sleep, she felt quite at liberty to build a castle in the 
air, which should have all the splendor of the princely mansion 
they had left, without the drawback of its inhabitants. In a few 
moments she was living at a park, with her father returned from 
India, her mother in perfect health and happiness, and her cousins 
and Emily Morton on a visit to them. The house was filled 
with company : there were pleasant drives and rides, a pony 
for herself, and a pony-chaise for her mamma, handsome din- 
ners, and amusements of every kind for her father^s visiters ; and 
the chapel was also thought o^ but it seemed inconsistent with her 
other dreams, and she could not decide upon its being used every 
day ; perhaps once a week would be sufii(*ient. Then again the 
scene changed to London — ^to handsome shops, and beautiful dres* 
sea, and rich ornaments, just like Miss Cunningham^s ; ar^d the de- 
light of going to a play when she liked, having constantly new 
books, and being able to make presents to all her friends, and in 
».he midst of this vision of grandeur, the carriage stopped at the lit- 
tie ^ hite gate of Emmerton Cottage. Her mother's voice recalled 
b€r to herself ; but even its much-loved, gentle tone could not at 



SiaX iastant entirely content her. A feeling of dissnlisraclioD wilk 
every thing had taken possesalunof bcrimatl,3nil the gayely uf hei 
spirit was flail. 

But lew worils passed between Mrs. Herbert and her brother, 
Mrs. Harrington cmnplaining of being extremely eold, and ob- 
jecting to the horses being kept standing ; and Amy was nut 
sorry for this, as she longed to be quiet with her mauima after 
the excitement of the day. Herspiriis, however, were loo niuah 
depressed to be again ruused even by the interest of talking over 
U.II she had dune and seen ; and aliur a Tew attempts at answer- 
ing her mamma's questiuna, she gave it up in despair, and bural 
into tears. Mrs. Herbert guessed directly what was the niatler, 
on finding that Amy cuuliT assign no reason for ber distress. 
Her cousins had not been unkind, her aunt had not been angr;, 
she ha.d seen every tiling she expected, but she was quite tired, 
and this was ibe only aucount sbe could give, "i suspeel a 
night's rest will be the most certain means of making you feel 
happy again, my love," said Mrs. Herbert ; " SDpposo you pre- 
pare to go to bed, and 1 will hear all you can tell me to-muc- 

" I should like very much to talk to yon lo-night," replied 
Amy, almost subbing ; " 1 am very unhappy, but 1 cannot tell 

" At any rale," continued her mother, "it would be better to 
wait a little while, and when you are ready to read, yuu shall 
come lo my room, and then you can say all you wish, und go to 
bed afterwards with your mind at ease." 

" Hut I would rather say it now," answered Amy, " if 1 only 
knew how to begin. 1 don't think, mamma, it mukes nie happy 
seeing fitie places." 

" Because you wish they were your own ; is that the rea- 

" I lung for lliem very much," replied Amy : " but, rnammai 1 
have told you all about it before." 

" Yea, my dear child, so jou have, but knowing lliat you bava 
told me before will nut ease your mind now." 

" Only that I don't like repealing it all over again," said Amy ; 
" it seems as if all you had said had done me no good." 

" It lakes a very long time to make any one good," answered 
her muther, " sn yuu must not be disheartened even if you do 
find (lie same bad feelings returning agam and again. 1 d«r« 
say you have been dreaming of having a large house like Kuch. 
lord Purk, and quantities of money to spend Just as you pleaie . 
wid now, when you find yuu must he contented with a r'luil! 
' me aud very little money, you are unhappy." 
' I don't want it all far myself," said Amy, 
' But EYCn for others," replied Mrs, Herbert, '' you di.siie l« 
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ffive them something that God has thought fit they should nof 
naYC ; which do you think knows best what is good T' 

" Oh, mamma ! indeed I am sure that God is wiser than an^ 
one ; but I cannot help wishing." 

" Do you remember, Amy, the promise you have so often re- 
peated to me ; I mean, the promise made for you at your bap- 
tism, that you would renounce * the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world V " 

** But mamma, I do not want any pomp ; I should not care to 
be a queen, and it would make me miserable to have any thing to 
do with what was wicked." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Herbert, " the p. imps and vanities of 
the world are different to different people. If Susan Reynolds, 
for instance, was anxious to live in this cottage, and wear a silk 
dress like yours, she would be longing for pomps and vanities, 
because she would be coveting something beyond her station ; 
and so, when you are desiring to live at Emmerton or Rochford 
Park, you are equally wrong." 

" Then why does my uncle live at such a large place, and have 
so many servants and carriages, if he has promised to renounce 
them ?" asked Amy. " Is it wicked 1" 

** No," answered Mrs. Herbert, " it is not wicked in him, be- 
cause they are things proper to the station in which God has 
placed him. A king must live in grandeur, so must a noble- 
man ; it is befitting their dignity ; and private gentlemen, when 
they have large fortunes, are obliged to do the same, only in a 
less degree. But such persons have a very difiicult task assign- 
ed them, as it is almost incumbent upon them to maintain a cer- 
tain degree of splendor in their style of living ; and yet, God will 
assuredly one day call them strictly to account for any wilful ex- 
travagance or self-indulgence." 

" But why was the promise made for them if they never can 
keep it V said Amy. 

" Because," replied her mother, " renouncing does not mean 
that we are to give up all the blessings which God has bestowed 
upon us ; but it does mean that we are not to pride ourselves 
upon them, or rest our happiness on them, or covet more than 
we possess. It means that we should use them entirely for the 
benefit of our fellow-creatures, that we should be perfectly wil- 
ling to part with them if God were to require it, and should ue 
as happy in a cottage with only bread to eat as we should be in 
a palace." 

" Oh, mamma ! no one can feel so." 

** Look, Amy," said Mrs. Herbert, taking up the Bible which 
•be had been reading during her child^s absence ; " have you 
never seen this before ? ' How hardly shall they that have riches 
later into the kingdom of God !' and * It is easier for a camel tc 
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ED through a neGdlG''H eye, (hnn far a rich man tii enter into Ih 
mgdim of God.'— (Luke xviiL 2i, Q5.) Tliese are our Sa- 
riour'B words ; do yao think that any one who reallj belie»od 
they wore true could wish for riches V 

Amy hid her face on her niolher'a shoulder, and her lean 
again fell fast. Mrs. Herbert went on. '■ It is quite necessary, 
my dear child," she said, " thai you should learn what you wish 
for before you indulge in any dreams of greatneBs. You are de- 
siring what, our SaTiour says, makes it almost impossible for a 
person to enter into heaven ; and you yourself have just ac- 
knowledged that it must be the case. I told you the disposition 
of mind which God requires of us ; that, if we hare riches, wo 
shoold be ready in a momeut to part with them, and be quite 
contented without them, and you immediately exclaimed that it 
could not be ; and yet God wilt not own us as his chitoren an- 
less we have this spirit, or at least strive very hard lu obtain it." 

" Mamma," said Amy, in a low voice, " indeed, I will try not 
to wish any more." 

" 1 am aura you will, my love," replied hot mother ; " and 1 
am sure, nlso. that if yuu pray to God, He will assist you ; but 
it will require very many attempts before yoa can succeed. And 
will you remember, also, how vain and foolish it is for those whc 
are tne children of God, and look forward to living with Him in 
heaven, tu set their hearts npon any thing this world can give I 
You would laugh if jou saw a person who was one day to pussess 
a kingdom, sighing for a little cottage, or a small garden ; but 
the must glorious kingdom that could be given us here, even the 
world itself, is nothing when compared with what God has prom- 
ised us hereaner." 

" If 1 could but see it fur one moment," said Amy, " I should 
never wish again." 

" Yes," answered her mother, " if we were to sao it, our diffi- 
culty would be at an end : but God has placed us here (o try □■ ; 
to prove whether we will believe that we shall have what He has 

fromised, thoutch while we are on earth it is hidden from us. II 
told you that to-morrow you would have a splendid present 
made you, but that I could not show it to you lo-day, would yea 
not believe roe !" 

*' Oh yes," replied Amy ; " you always keep your word." 
"And ifl read to you in God's Word the description of ihe 
beautiful home in which, our Saviour tells us, we shull une dav 
live, will you not believe Him !" But Amy did not answer, for 
her heart was full. '* 1 will not talk any more to you now, my 
dear child," continued Mrs. Hertwrt ; " but 1 will read to jruu 
ently those two concluding chapters in the last bo '" ' "'" 
e, which you have only occasionally heard. The 
Ikr more to calm your mincl than any thing 1 can Mjt " 
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Amy went to her room ; and tlie last sound that mingled with 
her dreams was her mother's gentle voice, as she sat by the bed- 
aide^ deseribing to her in the words of the Bible the blessedness 
of that glorious city, which shall have no *' need of the sun, nei 
tberof the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God shall lighten 
it, and the Lamb shall be the light thereof." 



CHAPTER XI. 

The autumn months passed quickly away, and brought but lit- 
tle change in Amy's life, except that her visits to Emmerton be- 
came less frequent, as the uncertainty of the weather obliged her 
to depend more upon her uncle's carriage ; but she still practised 
her music under her mother's direction, and copied Miss Morton's 
drawings at home, and made up by diligence for the superior ad- 
vantages which her cousins enjoyed. The London plan had 
been oflen mentioned, but, as Margaret foretold, Mrs. Harrington 
was decidedly opposed to it, and became, at last, quite annoyed 
whenever any reference was made to it ; and the idea would 
probably have completely died away, had it not been for Miss Cun- 
ningham, who, notwithstanding the distance between Emmerton 
and the Park, contrived to be a very constant visiter ; and when- 
ever she appeared, London was invariably the theme of conver- 
sation. There needed no description, however, to excite Mar- 
garet's wishes, and Dora would have been equally anxious, if her 
dislike to Miss Cunningham had not prevented her from entering 
into any scheme of enjoyment in which she was to participate. 
But Miss Cunningham's earnestness on the subject did not ex- 
haust itself in mere words. Her first object had been to in- 
duce her papa to urge the scheme on Mrs. Harrington as often 
as they met, and when, after many trials, this was found to fail, 
the only thing that remained was to get rid of the one great ob- 
stacle, Emily. Morton. Lord Rochford was persuaded to criti- 
cise her drawings, to find fault with her style of playing, and to 
declare that her voice was extremely indifierent, in the hope that 
Mrs. Harrington might at last yield to the necessity of having 
better instruction for her daughters. But Mrs. Harrington was 
not so easily deceived ; she was far too good a judge of both music 
and drawing to be influenced by what Lord Rochford said, and 
ooly answered him with cool indifference in public, and laughed 
•I BIS ignorance to private. Yet Margaret and her friend did 
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Doldeapair. Then: waa ono reaaurce left; though Mra. 
niigton cKuld not be persuaded Co pnrt with Mies Moiton, IK 
Morton might be induccil tu leave Mrs. Harrington ; and wlwR 
this nolion entered their lieads, a series nr peitj' perseculioai 
en in me need, according to a. plan that had been delermined on Bl 
Houhlnrd Park, wblcli, •vjlh Bny tiiher dUpuHition, oould hurdlj 
hnve tailed of success. But Miss Morton was invulnerable: she 
lelt that it was her duty to remain at Emmerton ; and without 
paying any aiteniinn to luoka and inuendoea, ot even open words, 
she pur«UGd her round of daily duties with the same unruffleil 
temper, the same cheerful smile, as if her life had been one nl 
uninierfupted happineaa. The only diflerence observable wa« 
during MisB Cunningham's visila, when she generally spent as 
much of her time with Rose in her own room as was possible, 
and this quite as much on the little girl's account as on her own ; 
for Miss Cunningham, having just cleverness sufficient to dis- 
cover that Rose was Miss Morion's great interest and anxiety, 
endeavored to interfere with her in every possible way, distract- 
ing her attention from any thing in which she might be engaged, 
and teasing her so much that even Dora's indicnalion was at 
length roused. Of all this Amy saw but little. The days vera 
now so short that she had only time to take her lesson and re- 
turn home ; but she could not help observing it occasionally, and 
then lunged id be Miss Morton's friend, and to be a comfort la 
her; and still mure did she wish that Emily could he oAen with 
her mamma, and be enabled to tell her all she was suffering. 
But tu this there was an obstacle, which Miss Morton would 
have felt, though Amy was not sensible of it. To repeat all that 
passed at Emmcrton, would have been in her eyes betruying the 
secrecy in sotce degree necessary in private life, and to Mrs. 
Harrington's sister it would have been quite impossible. If there 
were a complaint to be made, Mrs. Harrington was the person 
to whom to apply for the remedy ; and if she did not chouse to 
do this, it could not be right to seek assistance from any other 
person ; and thus, day al^er duy, Emily bore silently nnd mcehly 
the scum of fully and ignorance, with but one friend to guide 
her, one hope to cheer her, and yet feeling that that Frlenil and 
that hope wore sufficient in all things for her comfort. Mt«. 
Herbert's interest in Miss Morton liad been much excited by 
Amy's account, and she was induced to ibink over many plitiM 
that might render her life happier. The undertukiiig, however, 
itriia a difficult one, for it was impossiUo to intrude on her coufi- 
denoe ; and there were few opjiortuniiies for gaining it, as Mrs. 
Harrington always made some objection to her going to lh« 
MtnigB. Pcrhajis she feared Ihat Miss Morion's history of Iwi 
life U Emmeitou might not sound favorably in her sister's ekrs : 
but, whatever might be the cause, the disliku hvaumo su apj» 
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rent, that Mrs. Herbert gave up all hope of being useful, uniiC 
the idea of an introduction to Mrs. Walton suggested itself to 
her mind. In her. Miss Morton would find every thing that she 
could require ; warm affection, superior judgment, and the advice 
and sympathy which Mrs. Herbert^s position rendered it impos- 
sible to give ; and with such a friend at hand, there would bo 
comparatively little to fear for Emily's comfort. 

Of Mrs. Watson's willingness to cultivate the acquaintance, 
Mrs. Herbert had no doubt. It seemed impossible, indeed, that 
any one could look at Emily Morton, without feeling the deepest 
interest in her : yet the charm was not that of mere personal 
beauty ; many might have criticized the color of her hair and 
eyes, and found fault with her pale, transparent complexion, but 
none could be insensible to the simple grace of her manner, the 
mnsical sweetness of her voice, and above all, the calm, soft ex- 
pression of countenance, which was but the outward sign of that 
*^ meek and quiet spirit" which, the Bible says, *' is in the sight 
of God of great price." Without Mrs. Herbert's recommenda- 
tion, Emily would have been a welcome visiter at the rectory ; 
but with it, Mrs. Walton's feelings were so much excited in her 
favor, that even Amy was quite satisfied as to her being properly 
appreciated, though she slill longed that her mamma could know 
her more intimately. 

But Miss Morton was not Amy's only object of compassion at 
the- Hall. As Christmas approached, Dora's spirits evidently 
sank ; she became more silent and abstracted, took little interest 
in what was passing, and if any remark was made upon her low 
spirits, either roused herself to a forced gayety, or shut herself 
ap in her own room, and remained there for a considerable time. 
Amy longed to ask what was the matter, but she did not dare ; 
and they now met so seldom, that the hope of discovering it 
seemed vain. It was, therefore, a cause of satisfaction to her, 
independent of her own enjoyment, to hear that it was Mr. Har- 
rington's wish that the week before and the week after Christ- 
mas should be spent by her mamma and herself at Emmerton, as 
she was certain the arrangement would give pleasure to Emily 
Morton, and thought it possible that her mamma might be some 
comfort to her cousin. Dora was the first to give her the intel- 
.igence ; but although she declared it would be very nice to have 
Amy staying there, and expressed a hope that her aunt would be 
comfortable, she did not really seem to care much about it. 

" It will not be gay as it used to be at Way land," she said ; 
* there we always had the house full of people, but now there 
are only a few coming, whom I know nothing about : I believe 
we are to have some boys, and two or three girls, but we have 
scarcel) ever seen them. Two of the boys are the yormg Dorn 
fords, ai.d> besides there will be the Misses Stanley, and Marj 



Warner, and the little DunTers ; but I shall hale it, for 1 don' 
know what we shall do with them." 

" Frank will amuse Mr. Durnford's boyB," B&id Amj, tcc 
knew all their names, though she hud never been aceuslumed to 
visit ID the neighborhood. 

" Yes I but Prank is not used to it." 

" Don't look 80 Tery unliappy, dear Dora," replied Amy j " I 
cannot bear to see it: ;ou always seem out arspiriis now, and I 
would give any thing in the world if I could help jou." 

" Would you V said Dora, looking at her earnestly ; " that it 
more than half the people 1 know would say." 

" But it is true ; only, of course, 1 cannot be any good to yon." 
. " Nn one can be any good to me now ; I knew I ehomd b* 
wretched when Chriaimis came." 

" But why 1" asked Amy. 

" ! never mind," said Dora, rather hastily ; " I can't talk 
about it ; plesBe don't say any thing to anybody." 

" But if you would talk to some one else, would not that help 

" Whom should I talk to !" said Dora. 

"Do you never tell your mamma when you are unhappyl" 
continued Amy, though she felt that to ask sympathy from Mrs. 
Harringtun in her own case would be impossible. 

" Talk to mamma !" exclaimed Dora ; " why, I could moro 
easily be miserable all the days of my life ; heni'lQa. >ne added, 
" 1 said no one could help me ; n" ■"••• -«i Jrtug oacK" — the 
sentence remained nntinish'v' ■'o. .,s. vuice was choked, and hei 
eyes were blinded with tears. 

Amy had always hitherto felt in a certain degree afraid ol 
showing any alfeclion to Dont ; her manner was in general sc 
cold, that she never knew how far it would be returned ; but the 
sight of her present distress was quite suflicient to overcume 
every feeling of the kind, and muting her arm round her cousin'i 
neck, she said, very gently, "But he Is so happy now." 

Dora hid her face in her hands, and did not answer for scTenO 
minutes ; at last, rousing herself with a great effort, she eaid, 
'■ Amy, 1 am very cross loyou sometimes." 

" Oh nu !" replied Amy, " don't think about that ; you know wa 
ue all cross occasionally." 

"He was never cross to any one,"saidDora,inavuieesi)low, 
that it sounded as if she were speaking to herself. 

"Miss Morton told me how good and kind he was," replied 
Amy ; " and how miserable you were when he was taken ill." 

" Did she !" exclaimed Dora, with interest ; " 1 did not know 
ihe evei ihbaght aboat me." 

" Oh, Dora '. indeed I am sure she does ihijikabout you t gt«U 
dwi, and would luve yon verv much, if—" 
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*• If what 1 why should you be afraid of speaking out ?" 

"If you would love her," continued Amy, hesitatingly. 

" It would be no use if I did," replied Dora ; " she is as cold 
AS a stone to every one but Rose and you, and as proud as • 
^necn." 

'* But she spoke of you so kindly the other day, and said that 
sh') could not bear to see you in such bad spirits, and that she was 
80 sorry about poor Edward ; and then she told me that in some 
things she thought you were like him." 

" Me ! no, indeed, nobody could think that : he was like no 
one else." 

" Not Frank I" asked Amy, anxious to make her cousin con- 
verse upon the subject she knew was uppermost in her thoughts. 

^ No," replied Dora ; ** Frank is thoughtless and hasty ; but 
he never said a harsh word to any one, not to me even !" 

*^ It would have been hard to speak crossly to you, when you 
were so fond of him," said Amy. 

" Ah ! you don't know," answered Dora, while a host of recol- 
lections flashed across her mind, of taunting looks, and angry 
words, and selfish actions, which at the time were thought of as 
nothing, but which now stood forth in their true light. For a 
short time she was silent ; and then, turning abruptly to Amy, she 
said, " Then you will come next Monday : Aunt Herbert is to 
have the green room and the boudoir, and you are to have the 
dressing-room." 

Amy was vexed, she longed to continue the conversation about 
£dward ; and she was always pleased and interested when Dora 
spoke of her own feelings, for it seemed as if she were then ad- 
mitted to a secret which no one else was allowed to share. " I 
shall like it very much if mamma will consent, and if you will be 
happy," she said ; '* only I wish there were to be no strangers." 

'* Don't think about me," replied Dora, " and pray don't say 
any thing about my being out of spirits ; I shall do very well by- 
and-by " 

" I wish Frank were here," said Amy. 

" Frank will do no good, only make a noise : but I shall be 
happy again after Christmas ; I did not think half so much about 
it a month ago, and not even when first I came here, because every 
thing was new ; but he always came home about this time, and I 
ased to look forward to it so ; at last I quite counted the days." 

Amy saw how hopeless it was to attempt to comfort her cous- 
in ; she could only show by looks and manner the pain she felt 
at her unhappiness; and with this Dora was quite satisfied. 
^my's silent sympathy was consoling, where words would have 
distressed her ; but it was not natural to her to speak much of her 
own feelings, and again she turned the conversation to the in* 
tnded visit. 



"Ifyou coine on Mnnda? 
dava 10 ouraeltea, fuc nu oni 
U'CliriGtmsB Day." 

'■ And will Ihey all cnme tonelher V aakeJ Amy. 

" No ; Lhat jh whal provokes me so. If llierp were a gnoi 
many. Ihey vrnuicl entertain each other ; but I can't imagine whal 
wo ehall do with two or ihree. T think 1 ahaU try again to make 
mammn alter the plan." 

" But ymi will have Margaret to help you." 

"She will be worse than nothing; Tor Lord Rochrorn 
and Miaa Cunningham are 1» come on Saturday, and you know 
very wt-'II that when they are here, Margaret will think of nothing 



ling 1" ksked Amy, looking 



" la MisB Cunningham really c 
Tery blank. 

Dura laughed. "You ahould not let your face tell such tales. 
Amy ; now I speak out at once, and say 1 can't endure her, and 
ynu had much better do the same." 

" No," replied Amy, " I don't like In dii it unless I am oblijred, 
and 1 dare say a great deal or the fault is my own ; but 1 care 
much more about Miss Morton than any thing else ; Miss Cua- 



inghan 



s her GO ill." 



" Yes, she makes even me angry sometimes, and yoa know I 
m not in love with your dear Kmily." 
'■ You like her better than you will o 
looking gayiy in her cousin's face, " and 
you did," 

"Idon'tknnw; I don't dislike her always; and I cannot bear 
to see that Lucy Cunningham tormenting her so." 

"And to-morrow jou will not dielika her at all," continued 
Amy ; " and the next day you will take her part, and the day 
after you will quite love her." 

" No, I shall ne»er love her. I am sure 1 am much more given 
o hating than loving. 1 am not like you, Amy, who Hccm to 
;are for every thing and everybody." 

" Not every thing," said Amy, langhing ; '' your ugly tabby 
' T^at, for instance, Dora, I never could love lliat." 

" Uh ! thai is compasHioa : 1 only pet her because all the rest 
nbuse her." 
" And Miss Morton, it is juat the same with her." 
Dora shook her liead. " It is no use. Amy,'" she Bn< 
I ^wered. " You know very well, that if I were tu begin loving 
. Emily Morton now, and to gu on for the rest of mj life, she nevni 
I tould like me in return." 
" And why :jot V 
"Because — because — I cannot tell why i but 1 a 
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*' Oh, Dora !^' said Amy, " I do not think you can guess how 
good Miss Morton is, or how easily she would forgive." 

*' Forgive !" exclaimed Dora, quickly : " what should she for- 
give I" 

Amy blushed deeply. " I beg your pardon, Dora, only 1 
thought you meant — " 

*' VSTell ! go on ; meant what V 

" Don^t be angry with me, dear Dora, only I thought, perhaps 
you fancied that Miss Morton would not like you because some* 
times, you know, you show that you do not like ^er." 

*' You had better say it in plain words," exclaimed Dora, while 
the working of her forehead showed the storm that was gather* 
ing ; '* because sometimes — no — ^very often, you know you are 
very cross." 

" No, Dora," replied Amy, gently ; " I do not wish to say it 
in any other words ; it would be wrong in me, for you know it is 
not my place to tell you you are cross ; and, besides, I am often 
cross myself." 

" But you meant it, I know you meant it ; just say now whether 
you did." 

" I wish you would not ask me any thing about it ; I did not 
mean to vex you, and I was careless wiien I spoke." 

*' You were, indeed," said Dora ; " and, perhaps, the next time 
yon will think twice before you accuse persons who are older 
than yourself." 

Amy was about to vindicate herself, but she had learned from 
Miss Morton to bear an unjust accusation patiently, when she 
knew that excuses would only increase anger ; and again begging 
Dora's pardon, and saying she was very sorry for having annoyed 
her, she began putting her drawing materials together, and pre- 
paring to return home. Dora^s first impulse was to leave the 
room ; but she was so well aware of having been harsh, that she 
could not quite make up her mind to go, and she lingered about, 
first taking up a book, and then looking out of the window, and 
longing for Amy to say something, though it was too great an 
effort to do so herself. Amy, however, still continued silent ; and 
at length, when every thing was collected, went up stairs to put 
on her bonnet and cloak. Dora, lately, had been in the habit of 
assisting her ; but now, instead of accompanying her, she seated 
herself by the fire, and tried to read, though without being able 
to fix her attention. In a few minutes Amy reappeared, and hold- 
ing out her hand to her cousin, told her that her donkey was at 
the door, and she must go directly. 

" Good-by," said Dora, in a cold, constrained voice, which 
gave no symptom of the stru^ijle within. 

Amy looked distressed. " Are yoo anjrrt, with m« still*" she 
isked. 

12 
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' Well !" replied Dora, " I pDrgive you ; are ynu saliafied now !" 

" No," said Amy, sadly, " because I dim'l think it ih real for- 

girenesB ; I wisli I could do any thing to ehow you (hat I am 

" Wiil ynu kiss me 1" asked Dora, whose praud apiril was »]- 
must entirely subdued by her cousin's meekness, though she 
could not yet bring herself to conrew she had been in Tault. 
Amy's answer was a kiss, so hearty, that Dora's impulse wbb to 
return it equally ; and then, for almost the first lime in her life, 
vhe said voluotarily, " Amy, you were right and 1 was wrong." 

Amy felt this was true, Ihiiugh she would not aay so at 
euch a moment ; it would have seemed too much like a Iriumph. 
" We cHn settle that next time I came," she answered, smiling; 
" I care for nolhing now but keeping Stephen and my donkey 
waiting in the cold; give me one more hiss." The kisa was 
given, and Amy ran 00* quite happy, while Dora, though not 
equally light-hearted, felt aa if a burden had been taken frum her 
mind ; and after wailing for a few moments enjoying the unusual 
luxury of humility, she followed her cuuein to aee that she was 
carefully protected against the coid. Mrs. Bridget came forward 
to offer her services, but Dora wished to do every thing herself; 
and Amy declared herself bo comfortable, she thought her rids 
would be really enjoyable, notwithstanding (he nunh wind. 
There was one disappointment, however, awaiting her. Stephen 
had been attacked by his old enemy, the gout, and was kept a 
prisoner to his cottage ; so that she had no resource but her awn 
thoughts, the man-servant who attended keeping at adistance, and 
only approaching to open the gates, move away the slcuggling 
boughs of the trees in the forest, ur tielp to wrap the cloak luoro 
closely aroand her, when the keen blast, which seemed to meet 
iheia in every direction, blew with more than ordinary violence. 
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roand upon the preparations that had been made for her mamma's 
comfort ; and could not doubt, as she felt that some of her first 
wishes were realized in the prospect of spending so many days 
at Emmerton together, that Mrs. Herbert would enjoy it equally 
with herself. And certainly, if luxury could constitute a persoirs 
happiness, there would have been nothing to desire. '^Oh, mam- 
ma," she said, drawing the easy chair close to the fire, " there is 
every thing we want here, just the same as at the cottage ; I can 
make you so comfortable when you are tired ; and you can lie 
down, and look out at that beautiful view. There is the spire ol 
Emmerton Church just in front ; it seems almost prettier now, 
when the snow is on the ground, than it was in ^he summer." 

^ Your aunt has been very thoughtful," replied Mrs. Herbert ; 
" but I hope I shall feel well enough to be much with her ; only 
we ean spend the morning together, just as if we were at 
home." 

" Yer ,'' .-aid Amy ; " and you will be able to see Miss Morton 
whenever you wish it ; and perhaps Margaret and Dora will come 
and sit witn us sometimes. Oh, mamma ! it will be so nice !" 

" Look, Amy," said Mrs. Herbert, pointing to the well-filled 
book-shelves : *^ there will be occupation for us both, when we 
have nothing else to do." 

Amy began examining the books with interest, and suddenly 
axclaimed, ^' Mamma, it must be Dora who has made every thing 
so comfortable for us ; here are all the books that I like best ; and 
I remember the last day I came to Emmerton, she made me tell 
her the names of a great many, and I could not imagine why." 

^* And these flowers, are they the result of Dora^s care, do you 
fhink?" said Mrs. Herbert; '^she must have gathered all there 
W3re in the conservatory ; it is quite strange to see them when 
•he snow is on the ground." 

" It must be Dora," replied Amy ; " I don't think Aunt Har- 
rir-gton or Margaret ever even looks at flowers. I never saw 
Margaret take one in her hand except to pull it to pieces ; and 
fhere is Dora^s own letter-case, and the beautiful inkstand her 
Uncle Henry gave her." 

'^ I wish Dora would come and see the pleasure she has given 
US," said Mrs. Herbert. 

" I think she went away," answered Amy, " because she fan- 
cied you were tired, and would rather be alone with me at first ; 
for she begged I would come to her in the schoolroom when I 
left you." 

" I should like to rest now," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " so you 
may go and tell her how comfortable I am, and then by-and-by, 
I will thank her myself." 

Amy quitted the room, and Mrs. Herbert endeavored to com- 
pose herself to sleep ; but her thoughts were too busy. Whatevei 



bo Amy's pleasure at coming to Emmenon.Bhe eouH n 
f, entirely synipalhiiie with it ; and yet, witli he 
freedom from BelftslinesB. she woald have jmpoaed any restiaint 
5p«n her own feeiiaga rather than mar the enjoyment of her 
child. Doia's thoughtful ncss brought vividly lo her remem- 
brance the days of her childhaod, when she and her aister Edith 
I had delighted in attending to the comfort of others in a aimilai 
KmnnneT ; and visions of those aunny days passed hefore her, oim 
■after the other, recalling forms and faces, even voices and words, 
■'Which had since been almost forgotten. A gentle knock at the 
Kdonr interrupied her revery, and Mr. Harritiston begged for nd- 

■ mitlance. He came to see that every thing had been provided 
W.tot his sister's comfort, and expressed great satisfaction at Do- 
Pn^'scare; and then seating himself by her side, they enjoyed 
' for tlio next half hour the pleasure of talking together of their 

early days; and notwithstanding the melancholy reflections 
which naturally arose from the conversation, the relief of his 
sympathy with her present feelings was ao great, that Mrs. Her- 
bert felt more comforted and refreshed when he left her (lian 
tabe could have been by any other means. 

I Amy, during this time, had found her way to the sohooltoiin. 
Band expressed her gratitude to Dora in the warmest terms ; but 
Kthe subject did not appear quite agreeable to her, for she tnrned 
Hit off quickly, though a close observer might have discovered, 
■^rom the expression of her conntenance, Ihat she really felt ex- 
■treme pleasure. Margaret welcomed her cousin most aflection- 
■Ately, as she always did when no one else was near to attract 
Klier ttttenltan ; but, by this time. Amy had learned the true value 
Kofher words and caresses, and withdrew herself as soon as pos- 
fcible, feeling that Dora's coldness,, even if it were real, was inS- 
■iiitelv preferable to Margaret's warmth, 

H "1 have been bogging mamma to have all Iho stupid peori^^ 
Ktogether next weeii," said Dora, when Amy began inqutrS^B 
■what had been decided on since she was last there : " and elii^^| 
Bitmost inclined to do it; if they would come on Monday, ^^H 
fctay till Thursdny, it would not be so had ; and if she would ^^| 
mkwo or three more, I am sure we should gel on better." J^ 

■ " 1 will tell you who is coming on Saturday," said Margartf^l 
V* somebody you will be delighted to see." ^H 
H "Mo!" exclaimed Amy, in astonishment. "Why, I dcni^| 
■know any one." 2H 
H " Oh ! but you do. What da you say to your friend Mr. Co^H 
Hiingham T" Poor Amy looked very uncomfortable. " Ye%^| 
Btontmued Margaret, laughing ; " and you will have to talk MH 
Htim all day ioog, for Lucy says ha has taken such a fancy nil 
^bou i he doolares you are the hesl-inannered little thing he ever 
Bpet with ; and, yoo know, it is so rare a thing for biin to Wt 
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any one who is well-mannered to him, ^hit he will be sure tf 
seize upon you all the time he is here." 

*• And how long does he stay 1" asked Amy. 

" As long as Lord Rochford does ; it will be a week at least.'' 

" You had better go back to the cottag-3. Amy," said Dora ; 
" there will be no comfort for you here. I can just imagine how 
Mr. Cunningham will pet you, and talk to you, and how fright- 
ened you will look : if it were not for your annoyance, I fchould 
quite enjoy the thoughts of seeing you toj^ether." 

^ One thing I like him for," said Amy ; " he has so much 
good nature." 

" Yes," replied Dora ; " he seems to have taken so much, 
that there is none left for his sister ; and now. Amy, she will be 
worse than ever to you, for she hates you cordially, because hex 
brother said, afler you were gone, that he thougLt being with 
you would do her a great deal of good." 

** I donH see what business Mr. Cunningham has to think any 
thing of the kind," said Margaret. ** I don't mean to be ill-na- 
tured. Amy ; but, really, the idea of your being of use to Miss 
Cunningham is rather too absurd." 

" I think so too," replied Amy ; " but J dare say \i<i was onln 
in joke." 

'^ Oh no ! he was not ; he was quite sincere ; and he told Luc} 
that if the London plan came to any thing, he hoped aii arrange 
ment would be made for you to be of the party." 

*' And so Miss Cunningham is your enemy for life," said Do- 
ra ; '* not that there is any fear of the London plan, for mamma 
is more strongly set against it tkan ever." 

*' It is half your fault, Dora," observed Marp-aret ; " I am sure 
there would be less difficulty if you were to say you liked it ; but 
you are always speaking against it, and lately, too, you have 
taken to upholding Emily Morton." 

" I don't see," replied Dora, " why I should «ay what is not 
true for any one, least of all for Miss Cunningham, who knows 
quite w*>ll how to do it for herself." Amy looked vexed, and Do- 
ra's conscience immediately told her she was wrong. " I don't 
mean to say," she continued, 'Uhat Lucy Cunifingham tells 
stories exactly, but she often twists and turns things to suit 
her own purpose, and she can exaggerate without the smallest 
difficulty." 

" Lucy Cunningham is very much obliged to y.7u for your 
opinion of her," said Margaret, sharply ; *' and I shall take care 
to tell her what a friend she has in you." 

"Asyou please; but she is not worth quarrelling ahou'. I 
shall be quite glad when she is gone to London, an«l then wo 
shall hear no more about her. I hate having nothing hut Lucy 
CnooiDgham dinned into my ears from morning till niglit.^ 

12* 
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" Oh, Margaret!" exciwmeil Amy, wliile llie culor rushed ta 
lier face ; " you don't mean to say that Miss Morion is not 

" 1 mean that she is not half bo much of a lady as Lucy Cun 
iiinghaia: of course she must be snmctliing like one, or mamma 
would not lei her ha with ub." 

" But indeed, Margaret," replied Amy, trying to speak coJmly, 
"I do think you must be wrong. I am sure If a stranger saw 
them together, they would aiy directly there was no comparison 
betweeu them." 

" But what has that to do with it V suid Margaret. " It can- 
not alter the case. Lucy Cunaingham is the daughter of a noble- 

" Tea, but that ia not every thing." 

" And Emily Morton ia a governess," continued Margaret in a 
decided tune, us if there c<nild be no arguing against such a 
truth. 

" Yes," again repeated Amy ; " and yet, if Miss Cunning-hfun 
were a princess, il would make no dilTerence in my feelings." 

" Then your feelings must be wrong, and all the world wuuld 
Bay the same," 

" I am iure Miss Morton Is more of a lady, because she is so 
gentle and kind," said Amy ; '• and she always thinks nf other 

Ceojile before herself, and never gels out of temper, and never 
naata of any thing." 

"Well! but those are virtues; you talk so rooliahly. Amy. 
Susan Reynolds or Morris may he all that, b>jt they would Dot 
be at all the more ladies." 

'■ No," said Dora, coming to Amy's assisiance; " they woalJ 
not be ladies, because they would still have clumsy, awkward 
ways of doing things, and of speaking." 

" Of course, that is just what 1 was saying," exclaimed Mu- 
I garet, lrium[^nlly. 

"No J but, Margaret," persisted Amy, "indeed thai is not 
what you were aaying ; for 1 am sure Miss Cnnninghnm is much 
more awkward than Miss Morton, and yet you say that all the 
world would consider her superior," 

" So I hey would," replied Margaret. 

Amy was silem for a few mmutes ; at length eha said, " Mam- 
ma told me one day that wo ought not lu think as the worli) 
thinks, because the world means generally a great many voia, 

" Then you would set up to be wiser and bettor than evcrr- 
bmly else, 1 suppose," said Margaret. 

' I again inierimsud, for sbe ibnught she saw what W 
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cousin meant " Amy is right, I am sure : it would only be silly 
people who would think so much more of Lucy Cunningham^s 
birth than of other things. Not all the rank in the world will 
make persons ladies and gentlemen without manners.*' 

** But I mean something besides manners," said Amy ; " be- 
eause^ what I like in Miss Morton is not quite manner ; it is hex 
being good that helps to make htr a lady, I think." 

Dora laughed. *' That is one of your strange notions, Amy. I 
believe you think that what vou call being good, is to make a 
person every thing — rich, and happy, and ladylike, and beau- 
tiful." 

" No, not beautiful," replied Amy : " and yet," she added, ** I 
remember once going with mamma to see a poor woman who 
was very ill ; and she was almost ugly, till she began to talk, 
and thank mamma for being kind to her, and then her face quite 
changed ; and mamma told me it ^"^as her being so grateful and 
contented that made her look so nice." 

" I do think, Amy, you will go out of your senses some day," 
said Margaret. " You talk so differently from every one else." 

** Do 1 1 That is very strange ; for all the persons I care for 
tell me the same things." 

" Does Emily Morton 1" asked Dora. 

** Yes ; whenever I am quite alone with her, and ask her about 
any thing, grave things, I mean." 

" Well, Amy," said Dora, " I must say that you are the mer- 
riest grave girl I ever met with. I don't think any one who 
heard you laugh would fancy you really so demure as you are." 

** No one ever said I was grave except you," answered Amy. 
" I am sure I don't know what I am myself; but I must not stay 
here now, for I want so much to see Miss Morton, and then I 
must go back to mamma." 

'* Always Emily Morton," said Margaret, as Amy ran out of 
the room. 

** Always Lucy Cunningham," retorted Dora. 

" No more of that, pray, Dora. You know very well, that 
the reason you laugh is because you are jealous of her being 
fonder of me than of you." 

'* Jealous ! Me jealous of her ! with her sandy hair and 
freckled — " but here Dora stopped. 

" Well !" exclaimed Margaret, who always felt a secret satis- 
faction at Miss Cunningham's plain face, though she would not 
acknowledge it to herself, " I thought you professed not to care 
about beauty : to be sure, Lucy is not lovely." 

*' 1 do not wish to say any thing more about her," said Dora, 
* for I generally get angry ; only I would give something if sh« 
rere not coming here on Saturday." 

Ma:garet had not time to reply before Dora war gone, for she 
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Iiad lately learned to distrust her powers af self- command, ■ 
to think silence preferable to argument. The next f 
were spam by Amy in greit enjoyment ; every Ihinpr went 
Bmaothly and pleasantly. Uiira was thoughtful and kind, Margn- 
ret in gond-humor, her uncle nlTeclionale, and her auul eeldum 
in her way ; and, above all, Emily Morton was admitted to her 
Boammn'a room, and from their long conversationB, and Emilj'a 
expresBions of gratitude and interest, it was quite evident that 
she be^n to consider Mrs. Herbert in the light of a real friend- 
Not that the conversationa which passed be'ureeo them were at 
all such as Amy imapined : there waa very little said about Era- 
merton, still less about Mrs. Harrington ; but Mrs. Herbert led 
Emily to talk of her father and mother, her aunt, her early home, 
and her childish daye; and gave her some valuable advice a» *o 
the manner in which persons in her poaitjon should conduct 
themselves, without obliging her to miike cumplainls, which, con- 
■ideriug her own near connection with Mrs. Harrington, would 
have been awkward and wrong. 

Among Amy's pleasures during this happy time, one of the 
greatest was a visit to the rectory with Miss Morton, on the af- 
ternoon preeeding Christmas Day. Their reeeption was even 
more alTectionate than usual ; atnj as they walked hnme, the dis- 
tance seemed only too short, while she listened to Emily's praises 
of the persona whom, next to her mamma, she most loved and 

I venerated. 

" Tii-niorrow will be Christmas Day," she said, aa she linger- 
in Miss Morton's room on her return ; " and the next day 
iss Cunningham will be here : so I suppose we shall nut bs 

I «l>le to get a walk to the rectory again, yet ; but if you would 
when you go out that 1 miiy be with you if I can. I should 

I be so very glad. You know 1 like you so much belter than Misi 
Cunningham." 

"I doubt if Miss Cunningham is a favorite with any one but 
jour cousin Margaret," was the reply ; " but she hae so much ic 
spoil her, that 1 do not think wo ought to be hard upon her." 

" It is BO odd that you pity her, as you always do," said Amjr. 
" Now, I should like so much to be she, that is, not herself, but 

I to be my own self, with her rank and fortune : and then 1 would 

Et such a pretty little room fur jou, and you should come and 
B with me, if jou would." 
" And do nothing all day but amuse myself!" 
" No, not that. I know you never would bear to do nothing ; 
t hut you should leach me music and drawing, as you do now, and 
'"e might have Rose with us. too : it would be so nice." 

" And it is so nice to teach you music and drawing, and t* _ 
" ' " in a comfortable lillle i 
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, I have It all." 
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Ah ! yes," said Amy : " but then theie are some things, now 
tiresome, dreadful things, which you never should have to bear 
if you lived with me. And I would love you so dearly, so very 
dearly." 

Miss Morton drew Amy more closely to her, and gave her one 
of those kisses which she had lately begun to value far moie 
than any words. 

"I should grieve very much," she said, " if I did not think you 
oved me dearly now : there are but few \e(i in the world who 
do." 

^' But you have mamma to love you, besides," said Amy ; 
^ and Mrs. Walton, I am sure she must be fond of you ; and 
sometimes, perhaps, she will ask you to stay at the rectory ; and 
mamma and I can go there, too, and then there will be no one to 
interrupt. I am so glad Miss Cunningham does not know Mrs. 
Walton." 

" Perhaps so am I too," said Emily, smiling : " but we must 
try and be agreeable to her on Saturday." 

" Ah ! Saturday," repeated Amy, sighing ; " all my pleasure 
will be over then — ^real, quiet pleasure, I mean. On Monday the 
other people come, and Dora says, that as I am her cousin, I 
shall be expected to help entertain them. But I never did en- 
tertain any one in my life ; I donH quite know what it means : I 
suppose it is talking and showing pictures ; but one can't do that 
ail day." 

"Your cousin Frank comes to-night," replied Emily, laugh- 
ing ; " and he is so merry, that he will take half the trouble off 
your hands." 

Amy's face brightened. " I forgot that ; but then they are 
girls ; boys cannot entertain girls. 1 do think, if I had but a 
fairy's wand, I should strike them all as they came into the 
house, and change them into boys, and set them to play at foot- 
ball and leap-frog, and all the trouble would be over. But I am 
not Dora ; and if they are dull, they will not complain of me.** 

Susan Reynolds here interrupted them with a message from 
Mrs. Herbert ; and Amy left Miss Morton with her mind in an 
•incomfortable state, having forgotten the pleasure of her visit to 
the rectory, and thinking only of the difficulties of the next week; 
and of all the strange faces she was to see. 



JIIAPTER XIII 

Tub muming of Chriatmaa Day was in every resps:-. as Vrifl 
Slid beautiful as Amy could possibl; hive desireit. Tl.o cUI 
sky was unclouded, and iia brilliant blue vraa reudeieil (.nly *ha 
more lovely from its eoDltast with the leaflesB branct.t,a which 
were pencilled a^inst it. The lawn glittered like a sheet of 
silver, and the dark hues of the holly and the laurel exhibited in 
full perfeclion the richness of the crimson berries, and :he deli- 
cacy of the pure hoar-frost with which Ihe; were ci o^red. 
There was ao elasiie feeling in the air, whieh would have given 
strength a.A refreshment even to the weary watcher by the bed 
ot BieknesH. All nature seemed lo rejoice, and Amy awoke to 
rejoice also. Too young lo have anxiety for the future or sor- 
row for the past, ahe felt only that she was in the place she most 
ilelig'hled in, under the care of the mother whose only wish woe 
for her happiness, and surrounded by all ihe means of enjoyment 
that wealth could give True, the wealth was nut her own i 
but it was, at that moment, entirely devoted to her cumfurt, and 
the present was loo full of pleasure to leave any space fur envy 
and discontent. Even the remembrance of her father could not 
cheek tlie gayety of her spirit, for she had lot yet learned to feel 
that " hope deferred makelh the heart sick. Every day brought 
with it the expectation of hearing from him ; and when the ex- 
pectation was disappointed, there was lel\ in its stead, not the 
wretchedness of doubt, but the blessing of hope lor the morrow. 

Her first thought on that morning was given to her inoiher ; 
the next lo her cousin Frank : he had arrivec) late the night be- 
fore, so late, that she had been only able to remark the mixture 
of delight at his return home, ant) sad recollection of the ona 
missing, who ought to have welcomed him, which had been 
shown by all, and by no i mare than Dora ; and Mrs. Herbert, 
■jnwtlling In be any restraint upon them, had aent Amy lo bed, 
ind soon after retired herself. 

■This had been rather disappointing; but Amy had satisfied 
herself that he seemed very lively, and was more like Mugsnt 
than Uota; and lur any farther kni>wledge she was obliged 10 
ill patience till the breakfast hour. It was usual for bai 
^ ios lo breakfasl in Ihe sclioolroom with Miss Morton; but om 

Chtistmas Dnr lliere was an exception in almost erory geneni 
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rule, and they were all to be together, even Miss Morton being 
admitted as one of the party, although the little attention that 
was shown her, nothing, indeed, beyond the merest civility, made 
it an occasion of far more pain than pleasure. 

Frank, when he appeared, was in the highest possible spirits, 
fall of his school adventures and the characters of his playfeU 
lows, and told several stories in the regular schoolboy slang, 
which Amy could not at all understand ; but his presence took 
off much of the stiffness and restraint which every one else 
seemed to feel before Mrs. Harrington ; and she herself occa- 
sionally relaxed into something like a smile as she listened to his 
merry laugh. Amy had rather dreaded the society of a boy : 
Rhe had never been accustomed to it, and imagined he must be 
boisterons and rude ; but, with all his spirits, Frank Harrington 
was still so gentlemanly that she soon felt at ease. 

" Will the carriage be wanted to go to church this morning T' 
said Mr. Harrington. '* Amy my dear, do you think your mam- 
ma will venture out this cold weather 1" 

Amy was afraid not : she had been to her mamma's room, and 
had found her so tired and unwell, that it was most probable she 
wonld not come down stairs till the middle of the day. 

An expression of anxiety and disappointment came over Mr. 
Harrington's countenance. • ** That is bad news for Christmas 
Day," he said. " I would give a great deal. Amy, to procure 
your dear mamma such a bright color as you have. 1 weH re- 
member the time when she would have walked to Emmerton 
Church and back twice, and laughed at the notion of being tired 
afterwards." 

't Every one in these days is grown weak and sickly," said 
Mrs Harrington, in her usual severe manner ; *^ that is, if they 
are not so really, they fancy it." 

Amy thought this might be meant for her mamma ; and she 
would certainly have said something in reply, but for the fear of 
being disrespectful. 

Mr. Harrington, however, had no such fear ; and answered, 
that he should he very glad to believe Mrs. Herbert's illness 
imaginary, for it would take a most painful load off his mind. 

'' But she is better, a great deal, than she was, uncle," said 
Amy ; *' she walked several times round the shrubbery at the 
cottage the day before we came here, and did not seem at all 
tired afterwards." 

" Several times round a shrubbery, Amy," exclaimed Fralfk 
** why, that must be a walk for a snail. What do you say to a 
walk of six miles and back before breakfast ? I knew a boy who 
did it just to buy a new cricket-bat ; and a fine scrape he got 
into when he was found out." 

Amy looked all proper surprise at such a wonderful feat ; and 



Fiaak, delighted aX bnding a new auditor, kept hec for the neU 
quarter of an htmr, rfpeuting his most extrHuraina.ry adventures, 
with such spirit, tli^i Amy at last began to lliink tliere wuuld be 
mnre aniuaemeDL in bein^ a boy, and going to a public school, 
than even In the posseesloti ol' all the Bplendnr which iisiidlv 
liirmed the subject ul' her day-dreams, i'tie church bells pie- 
vented any further conversation, and she was glad to escape 
fioiii Prank's merriment for the enjoyment or a quiet wulk w*ith 
Miss Morton, who had more than ordinary pleasure in being willi 
her on this morning, from having felt so much alone in the midst 
of a family party. Christmas Day had never been to tier what 
it is to many, for she had never known the happiness of having 
all her relations abunt her : but she could recollect the lime 
when it was spent at home, with her father and mother; and stie 
sighed BOW to think how little the blessing had then been valued. 

Amy WHU walking with her eousins in the rectory garden which 
adjoined the churchyarJ, when Mr. Walton came ta her, after 
the conclusion of the service, to inquire for her mamma. 

" And your uncle, too, my dear," he said ; " 1 want very much 
to see him ; what can have become of him V 

" There he is," said Amy, poiiitiniJ to a Rroiip of persons stitnd- 
ing by the gate ; " he is talking to Mr. Dornford, and Frank is 
with him." 

"He must introdnce Frank to me," said Mr. Walton : "be- 
sides, I have something particular to say tu him. How did yuu 
tell me jnur mamma was to-day V 

" Very weak and poorly," replied Amy ; " but she seemeil bet- 
ter when I left her." 

"Ab!" said Mr. Walton, half muttering to himself; "I dnnbl 
if it will be right ; it may only excite a false hope : there will be 
no harm in delay." 

" What !" exclaimed Amy. who just caught the last words i 
"dehy did you say 1 whatdelayl" 

" Noibing, nothing," answered Mr. Walton, hastily. " I wish 
youc uncle would not make me delay here : he does not gener- 
ally speak to any one when he leaves the cliurcb, hut lo-day \it 
is having quite a conversation." 

Amy looked earnestly at Mr. Walton, with the conviction thai 
this was only said to distract hei attention, and an indefinable 
feeling of mingled dread and curiosity took possession of her 
miud. But there was nothing to satisfy her : the expression of 
Mr. Walton's countenance was cheerful as usual ; and Amy, 
though very quick in perception, was not quite old enough to 
perceive a trace of though tfutnesa beneath it. She did nutice, 
however, the quick, impatient glances which he cast towards ihn 
churchward g:ile, and the restlessness of his manner as he paoeJ 
up and down the lillle walk Icxittng to it, venting his uue*si.aeti 
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i»y kicking away tne leaves and broken sticks lying in his path. 
In another person it would not have been remarkable ; but she 
was BO accustomed to see Mr. Walton perfectly composed^ 
that in an instant it awakened her attention. The parting words 
were at last said ; Mr. Dornford walked away, and Amy hoped 
that in a few minutes her curiosity might be set at rest. But 
she was disappointed. Mr. Walton eagerly seized her uncle's 
arm, and drew him aside ; a short conversation ensued : and 
then Mr. Harrington called out that they had better not wait for 
him, but walk home alone, and he would follow. Amy really 
felt uneasy, and yet she could hardly tell why, but her mammals 
constant anxiety had in some degree infected her ; and any thing 
like mystery immediately made her think of Colonel Herbert. 
Miss Morton listened to her fears with interest, and did her ut- 
most to calm her mind, telling her that, in all probability, Mr. 
Walton's business was something connected with his parish, and 
that it was unlikely, almost impossible, he could have heard any 
thing from India : but she advised her not to mention her notions 
to her mamma till after her nucleus return, as it would only make 
her needlessly uncomfortable, and if there were any thing to be 
told, she would not be kept long in suspense. Amy hearkened, 
and tried to believe, and had been so used to depend upon the 
opinions of others, as to be almost persuaded she had been fanci- 
ful without reason, while she readily promised to say nothing of 
her anxiety ; but she could not recover her usual happy spirits ; 
and when they reached Emmerton, instead of going immediately 
to Mrs. Herbert's room, she petitioned Miss Morton to walk once 
more with her to the lodge gate, that they might see when her 
uncle arrived. He waited, however, so long, that Amy herself 
grew weary of watching, and was the first to propose returning 
to the house. 

" You will be tired," she said to Miss Morton, " and then we 
shall not be able to go and see Mrs. Walton this afternoon. You 
know you promised yon would, if you could manage it, because 
you did not like to wait behind after church ; and I should be so 
sorry to miss it, for we always used to dme with her on Chirist- 
mas Day, and she will be so vexed if she does not see either 
mamma or me." 

Miss Morton acknowledged herself cold, though not tired ; 
and, at any rate, it was useless to stand longer at the gate, for, 
after all, there might be nothing to hear ; and Amy repeated for 
the twentieth time, that she did not really think there was any 
thing, though, at the same instant, she ran a few steps down the 
road, just to look once more round the corner. 

Mrs. Herbert was dressed, and more oomfortable, and 1 ad 
many questions to ask, as to whether Amy had had a pleasant 
walk, whether she had spoken to Mr. Walton, and whether Mrs 
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Waltan found her iheamatism wnrae than usual ; and Amy, 
sealed by the windi w, endeavored to answer them all, with h« 
miad wandering to other things, when the eudden Bppeanuice of 
Mr. WattoD and hei uncle, on the terrace huliiw, made her MOp 
shutt, and exclaim, " Thtre Ihcy are, Iiuth of thetn. I tbiall 
there must be something." 

The next moment brought her to recollection ; hut there wu 
no retracting what had been said : she was obliged to explun ; 
and the change in her mother's countenance, and the subdued 
treronloDsness of her voice, soon gave her reason to jepeot ber 



" Thia will not do," siiid Mrs. Herbert, endeavoring to coin- 
mand herself. " Amy, my love, teil your uncle 1 should wishM 
apeak to him immediately." 

The message visa, however, unnecessary. Mr. Harringtoi 
had seen Amy at the winJow, and now, pausing in his wnlk, 
lieffRed to know if he might be allowed to come up. " And Mr. 
Walton is with me," he added ; " may he come too !" 

" Yes, directly," was Amy's reply. Her mamrna wiis just 
wishing to see them both ; and in a lew minutes their sleps wore 
heard along the gallery. 

Mrs. Herbert turned very pale, and Amy stood by her. kissing 
her forehead, and trying to suoth the agitation she bad 60 io- 
consid stately exuited. 

" It is quite unnatural," said Mr. Wation, as he entered, " to 
pay jou a visit on Christmas Day ; a sad Tailing uS" from rormel 
tinritB. I hu.ve been hiilf quarrelling with Mr. Harrington for nol 
allowing you to. adhere to the ancient Tushiun, and dine with us ; 
but he declares I am very unreasonable." 

Mrs. Herbert attempted to smile, hut the eifort w^ts too great. 

" Vou are feeling ill to^duy, my dear Ellen," said Mr. Harring- 
ton, kindly, taking her hand. 

"No, nol ill," replied Mrs. Herbert, faintly; "thai is. Ml 
worse than usual, but aniiious — very anxious. Oh, Ch&rtea!" 
she added, looking eagerly in lier brother's face, as if wighingto 
read there all she longed to know, " have you any thing- la tell 
me ! Id pity, do nol keep me in auspeuse." 

The tone m which this was spoken preventeJ any thing like 
Tarther delay. 

" It is nothing bad," replied Mr. Harrington ; " and yet it is 
not so decidedly good as to allow one to build upna il. Mt. 
Walton has bad a letter from a, I'riend in India, in which he saya 
thai the accounls of Ihe war have been Rreaily eiaggeraied ; 
far, in fad, there has been nothing more than nu insuneaCioa to 
one of the provincua, which is now quelled ; and then; was • 
report that Colonel Herbert hod joined his regiment, which h»d 
bMn sent aome way up the country." 
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Mrs. Herbert did not speak in answer : she drew one long 
breath, as if her mind had been relieved from a dreadful weight ; 
a calm, sweet smile of deep happiness passed across her yet 
beautiful features, and then, covering her face with her hands, 
she silently blessed God for His great mercy. *' May I see the 
letter t" was the first question she asked, when the effect of the 
intelligence had a little subsided. 

Mr. Walton produced it instantly, saying that he had brought 
it for the express purpose of showing it to her. " Not," he con- 
tinaed, '* that there is any thing in it beyond what Mr. Harring- 
ton has just told you. The circumstance is mentioned in the 
light, careless way in which we all speak of things of no im- 
portance to ourselves, but which may, perhaps, affect even the 
lives of our fellow-creatures. My friend Campbell had no notion 
how deeply it would interest me." 

Mrs. Herbert seized the letter, and read the sentences again 
and again ; but, as Mr. Walton had stated, there was nothing 
farther to be gained from them, though every word was examined 
and weighed: as yet, it was only report; and with this Mrs. 
Herbert was obliged to be contented. *' I see," she said, look- 
ing at her brother, who was evidently wishing, yet afraid to 
speak, " you are anxious lest I should build too much upon this ; 
but I hope I shall not. Whatever trial may be in store, it would 
be almost cruel to deprive me of a few weeks of hope." 

*' I am only afraid of the consequences of a disappointment," 
replied Mr. Harrington ; *^ but I cannot give sermons to any one, 
csspecially to you, so I shall leave you with Mr. Walton ; his ad- 
rice will be much more efficacious than mine." 

" Here is a better sermon than any words !" said Mr. Walton, 
as he patted Amy's head, when her uncle was gone. " For your 
child's sake, you will not, I am sure, allow either hope or fear to 
have too powerful -^n effect upon you. I do not think either of 
you well fitted to bear any great excitement." 

Amy's countenance certainly showed that Mr. Walton's words 
were true : every tinge of color had faded from her cheek, and 
her bright, dark eyes were dimmed with tears, which she was 
using her utmost efforts to repress. She had been silent, for she 
felt too much for words : her hope was far more certain than her 
mother's, since it had not been so often chilled by disappoint- 
ment ; and the dreams of happiness which filled her mind were 
for the present without a cloud. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Herbert, in reply to Mr. Walton's observa- 
tion, "Amy is indeed a motive for every exertion; it would be 
% hard thing to cause her anxiety for both her parents." 

Amy tried to speak, and, hardly understanding her own feel- 
ings, was almost ashamed to find that her tears were more rcad^ 
than her smiles at this moment of happiness. " Dear, dear mam 
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Atny felt sliglitly inclined to rebel, as it seemed almost wroDg 
that she should be sent away from her mother at such a time ; 
but she had never been aucustnmed In dispute Mr. Waltun's 
wishes, and left the room to make Miss Morton and Dora ac- 
quainted wilh the intelligence her mother had receired. 

Miaa Morion's rooms was ilie first place she sought ; and the 
next quarter of an hour was spent in telling her of all that waa 
to be done when Colonel Herbert returned — how they were lo 
talk, and ride, and walk, iind the alterations that were to be made 
at the cottage, and the places he was to lake her lo see ; and 
Emily, though feeling that the fimndalion of all this happiness 
WIS insecure, could not make up her xaind to check such simple, 
innocent hopes. I'he same things were again repealed to Dora 
in the schoolroom ; and Margaret would have had her share, 
also, hut the tndiSeient tone in which she said, " Dear me ! how 
strange !" when informed of the. tidings from India, quite chilled 
Amy's flow of spirits, and she hastened away lo find a more 
sympathizing listener. Dora's interest in her cousin, and all that 
concerned her, had lately so much increased, that it was no eflort 
to liet to listen as long aa Amy felt inclined to talk ; and she was 
sorry, when Miss Morton appeared, to remind her of the in- 
tended walk to the rectory, and to ask whether she still wlsheid 
logo, 

" Uh ! yes," said .\my, " if mamma does not caro about my 
leaving her. I do so long to see Mrs. Walton now more than 
ever ; but I will jus^ go Lo mamma's room and ask her." 

Mrs. Herbert's conversation wilh Mr. Walton had been long 
and engrossing ; and this, added to iho previous excitement, hiul 
so fmigucd her, that she was looking much worse than in the morn- 
ing ; and Amy resolved at first not lo nieotion the walk, and 
took up a book as if not wishing to go out. Bat Mrs. Herbert 
er forgot the pleasures of others, and would not for in in* 
It allow her to think of remaining at home, declaring th»t teat 
I and solilude would be belter than any society, and that it would 
a much greater pleasure to hear an account of the tisjt an 
I their reiuin than lo kenp her by her side during the whole aft«o 

. Amy was only half satisfied ; bnt it was in vain to t»f 

it was only Ihe Ihoughl of iho mornini-, toil slie waa verj 
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much pleased with her book, and should be quite happy in read- 
ing it : Mrs. Herbert insisted, and she went. 

Mrs. Walton^s disposition was more sanguine than her hus- 
band's : she had seen less of the world, and had heard and known 
less of its disi^pppintments ; and her fondness of Mrs. Herbert 
made. her ;seize updn every prospect of comfort for her so. eager- 
ly, that there was no .fear of Amy's hopes being again damped 
by any warning ; and, perhaps, that hour's visit was as full of 
delight to her as it was to the happy child, who, seated at her 
feet, looked up with a face so innocent and gay, that it seemed 
impossible to dread lest any evil should be near to mar her en- 

Syment. There was also a charm to Mrs. Walton in watching 
iss Morton's interest in her little companion : she had a quick 
perception of character, and was peculiarly sensible of any thing 
like selfishness of feeling ; and she had often observed, that 
when persons have suffered much themselves, they seem unable 
to enter into the pleasures of others. But affliction had produced 
a very different effect upon Emily Morton ; and now, though. she 
had lost both her parents, had been obliged to leave her home, 
and had no prospect for the future but one of painful dependence, 
she still smiled as cheerfully, and spoke as hopefully to Amy, as 
if no thought of the difference in their situations had ever crossed 
lier mind. 

" You must take care of your dear mamma,*' were Mrs. Wal- 
ton's parting words. " Colonel Herbert will look very blank if 
he returns to see the pale cheek she has now : for his sake, tell 
her she must endeavor to get strong." 

Amy promised to be very watchful, and had no doubt that every 
thing would be right ; but Mrs. Walton was not so well satisfied, 
and drew Miss Morton aside, to ask more particularly how Mrs. 
Herbert had borne the intelligence. Miss Morton could give her 
little information, but undertook to send a note to the rectory in 
the evening to ease her mind ; though at the time the request 
was made Mrs. Walton acknowledged that it was apparently 
absurd to be so anxious. 

" You would not wonder at it, however," she said, " if you 
knew all that Mrs. Herbert has been to me for many years ; even 
during the lifetime of my own child she was almost equally dear 
to me, and since that great loss, I have felt as if she were left to 
be my especial treasure. I need not say to you that she is de- 
serving of all, and more than all, the affection I can give." 

"And her child is exactly similar to her," replied Miss 
Morton. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Walton ; " how could the child of such 
parents be different ? There is but one thing in which she does 
not resemble her mother ; her disposition is naturally more lively 
and hopeful. It would require, probably, very much affliction to 
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deMroy Iha buoyanny iif her spirils ; and I would wjllinglj prej 
that many years miy |>ass bel'iire sIib is so tried, imlesa it sbonlil 
be required for her flood, for it would be a bitter tliinrr to loae the 
BOund of her merry Inagh and the briohlness of her smile.'' 

" II would make Emmerlon very differeot tu me," said Misa 
Morton. " As I have often told you, I could hardly have sup- 
posed before how much interest and pleasure may be added to 
life by one so young ; a mere child, as she really is, and yet with 
I hough [fulness and consideration wliich make me fancy her much 
alder. My most earnest wish is, that Rose may one day be like 

Amy's approach interrupted the conTeraalion ; and Mrs. Wal- 
ton parted from Emily Morton with a warmer feeling of af- 
fection, frorn the entire correspondence of their feelings towards 
her. 

The happiness of Anw's mind was a peculiar blessing at Em- 
meilon on that day. It was Christmas Day ; and every one 
knew that it was a time for especial enjoymeni, ihough, perhaps, 
fen of the party could have aatisfactorily esplained the reason 
why, and fewer still oould have eniercd into Ihe joy which none 
but a Christian can feel on the celebration of the birth of their 
Redeemer. It was a duty to be cheerful, and yet almost eTfry 
one had a secret grief which prevented them from being so. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrington oould not forget all that had poEsed within 
the last twekemonth ; and Dora and Frank sighed many llmeB 
as ihey missed iheir favorite companion ; even Margaret, thongh 
she had suffered much less than the others when Edward died, 
could not be insensible to the change in the family, and wandered 
about the house complaining that it was not at all what Christ- 
mas Day used to bo; but Amy had no such recollections lo 
sadden ker, and soon enlivened her cousins by the influcncs of 
her own gayety, notwithstanding the shade which was oc- 
casionally cast over it, when Dora reminded her that by that 
time on the followinn day she would probabrf be occupied ii 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Saturday came, and with it the expected guests ; and at a 
very awkward hour, just about twelve o'clock, when there was 
a long afternoon before them, with nothing to be done. Amy had 
made up her mind that they could not possibly arrive before four 
or five. It was some distance from Rochford Park to Emmer- 
ton ; and she was sure there must be a great deal to do before 
they set off, and, in consequence, she had calculated upon seeing 
very little of either Mr. or Miss Cunningham on that day : her 
dismay, therefore, was extreme as she watched from the gallery 
window and saw the carriage slowly driving down the avenue. 
She was not, however, required to entertain them, for it was her 
daty to attend upon her mamma ; and in the aflernoon there was 
an engagement to walk with Miss Morton and Rose to Stephen's 
cottage, to inquire how he was getting on after his attack of 
goat, and carry him a new flannel waistcoat, which Rose had 
taken great delight in helping to make. There was, therefore, 
no fear, she thought, of seeing much of Miss Cunningham, ex- 
cept at dinner-time ; and as for her brother, he would probably 
not come in the way at all. And having thus relieved her mind. 
Amy returned to her mamma's room, delighting more than ever 
in its qnietness and privacy. 

Mrs. Herbert was still very unwell ; she had passed a sleep- 
less, anxious night, at one moment anticipating Colonel Herbert's 
return with the utmost confidence, and the next picturing to her- 
self all the bitterness of disappointment : but she made many 
efforts againsl ^his distrust, and tried to feel what she knew to be 
true, that whatever might happen, it would be for her good, and 
that she should be supported under it. 

Miss Cunningham appeared in the schoolroom in all the 
splendor of her new winter dress, made after the last Parisian 
^hion, and, for the first time, regretied that Amy was not present 
to be overpowered by such magnificence. Dora was the only 
person there, and it was useless attempting to make an impres- 
sion upon her ; she had no eyes for any thing belonging to Miss 
Canningham, and her arrival at such an early hour was so unex- 
pected and disagreeable, that it required some effort to be civil 
to her. " We did not expect you till dinner-time," she said, after 
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Iho first groetiii^ was ore 

"Ohrrepti'e/'MiaaC 
in the neigliburl.ooil, and £o he jiiHisted upon imr Belting oS* a 
elevi'n : and a greal bore it was. 1 am sure Warren musl hava 
spoiled half my dresses by pBcking them in such a hurry. My 
Dew worked mualin, 1 suspect, will be quite unwearable, and Iho 
French gray silk not much belter ; and as for the white silk, and 
the pink crape, and my morning; dresses, 1 am quite unhappy 
about them. The duly two whii:h I feel at all aura uf are the 
figured lilac satinet and the pale green poplin ; those I saw bet 
put in myself." 

The lone of pretended indilTerenco in which this was spoken 
irritated Dora almost beyond, endurance; perhaps the more sOi 
because ehe was sensible uf having been at times guilty uf tha 
same folly. " I hare no doubt the dresses will do very well," 
she answered. "A lady's maid always understands how la 
pack ; and if they should be injured, il will not signif;, as far aa 
Ilia appearance ^nea, for there is no one coming here whu will 
lake the smallest notice of what you have on." 

Misa Cunningham seemed and felt extremely morliHed, and 
evidently showed it by the tone in which she said, " 1 thought 
yoit were going to have a large puity, and a dance, and all sorts 

" What a stranRG idea !" exclaimed Dora. " What should we 
have a dance for V 

" I thanghi everybody had dances when they asked theii 

friends at Christmas," said Misa Cunningham ; " that is to say, 

> have been accustomed lu it when we have visited people i>t 

r own rank in the cnunly ; but 1 suppose it is nut ihe custom 

among oommDii people." 

" Perhaps not," replied Dora. " Of course, we can tell nnth- 
[ ing about them : but whether it is Ihe custom or not, it would 
L make no difference to us. Papa and mamma generally do M 
I they choose, wiiliout caring about the rest of the world." 
I " And will there be nobody, then 1" asked Miss Cunningham, 
I with a sudden pang, as she thought of the green poplin, and tbe 
I white silk, and ihe pink crape, wasting their splendor upon Mr. 
I and Mrs. Harringlon. 

" Just a few people," was the reply ; " the young Dornfocds, 
I nnd their papa, and one or two others.'' 

" Whnl. boys ! schooliioys !" exclaimed Miss Cunnin^haio, in 
rror ; and before Dnra could answer, Mitrgarei caine into the 
oin, in parlicularly good spirits, and with a manner wluvh 
I'fotmed a ningular contrast to her sisler's. The einbrai-es weM 
o lervent. the oxpresaionB of slfneiion so wann. that a ciimmol 
F observer aiighl have supposed, wilh reason, that this was llic fini 
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meeting, after an absence of several years, between very dsac 
friends ; while Dora looked on with a curling lip, and a con- 
tracted brow, and a secret rejoicing that she was not in Margaret^a 
place. 

"When you have done kissing, Margaret," she said, at length, 
''perhaps you will just listen to me. Amy wishes to dine to- 
day at half-past one ; and mamma has no objection, and so it ia 
to be." 

" Really, Dora," replied Margaret, " it is very rude to attend 
to Amy's wishes instead of Lucy^s. I always thought relations 
were to be thought of last." 

" Amy wishes to dine at half-past one ; and mamma has no 
objection, and so it is to be," repeated Dora, with a manner which 
she intended to be dignified, though it was only very cross. - 

*' DonH mind her," half whispered Margaret to Miss Cunning- 
ham, '* it is only her foolish way ; we need not dine earlier than 
we choose for Amy : it really is too absurd to think of giving up 
to her ; and I shall speak to mamma about it." 

Dora pretended not to hear this speech, and left the room 
satisjfied with having exhibited her authority, and carelessness of 
Miss Cunningham^s feelings, and dissatisfied, in her secret heart, 
by the consciousness of having been extremely unamiable. She 
met Amy on the stairs ; and the sight of her gay, innocent face, 
which seemed quite a reproach, had seldom been so unwelcome : 
but it was impossible to vent any anger upon her, and hastily 
passing, Dora shut herself up in her own room ; while Amy, 
who had lately been quite unused to such a manner from her 
cousin, could only wonder in silence what had happened to dis- 
compose her. 

Miss Cunningham, in the mean time, relieved from Dora's 
presence, felt no scruple in giving way to her expressions of dis- 
like to Amy ; and, with great earnestness, endeavored to inspire 
Margaret with similar feelings. It was so strange, so unusual — 
such a very great liberty, for a cousin to think of choosing 
what time every one else should dine ; really, she could not 
have imagined that Mrs. Harrington would allow it: but she 
had always observed that Amy Herbert was very much at her 
ease ; in a little time she would have every thing her own way. 
•' Of course, I don't mean to speak against her," she continued ; 
" only I know a family just like yours, Margaret, where there wau 
a cousin brought up, and at last her uncle and aunt really be- 
came fonder of her than they were of their own children." 

" There is no fear of that with mamma," replied Mar^Tiret ; 
" I am sure she does not care a straw for Amy. Papa is dif- 
ferent. 1 do think, sometimes, he takes a good deal of notice o/ 
her ; but then, you know, she is not brought up with us ; she ii 
OTily here on a visit." 



" Tliat does not make any difference ; I am quile sure, tf yx 
do not take caie, she will slurid in yuur way In every ihing. 
Papa said, the other day, that he ihonRhl Mrs. Karri ng Inn would 
have consented to .our ^alng l« Londiin, only Ehe rememhered 
your cousin ; and then she declared, as she sliiiuld feel oblifwl 
to take her, the plan would not do." 

Margaret's vexation was very great, yet she could not eD- 
lirely enter into her companion's antipathy : she had felt too 
much the charm of Amy's sweet temper and obliging dispasi- 
tioii to be able cordially to abuee her. But Miss Cunninghnm 
loved the siiiind of her own voice too well to require an answeri 
and the expression of her own likings and dislibings was 3)1 
that was important to her. " George provokes me so," the 
■aid ; " he does nothing, now, but lecture mo from morning Idl 
night, and wish I was like her: really, I think he might find 
some one my own equal in rank for me to imitate, if lie is so 
(lisaattBlied. I told him, as we were coming here, that if he aaiil 
any thing about her being with us in London, 1 would not gti till 
next year : and I may have quile my own way about it ; so I 
have put a atop to that." 

Margaret was annoyed, thongh she did not tike to appear so. 
Miss Cunningham's superior age and rank kept her always cun- 
siderably in awe ; but she was puinfully struck by iho want ol 
ladylike feeling, which had induced her friend to epeak in each 
terms of so near a relation. 

Miss Cunningham, however, could never discover when she 
had said or done any thing- amiss. Fronn her childhood her 
perception on such aubjecis had been singularly obtuse, and 
niilhing in her education had served to quicken her knowledg* 
of character : she went on, therefofe, in the aame tone, with the 
full impression, that all her observaliuns must be agreeable. 
" Dora tells mo that there is no one invited here but a parcel ot 
schoolboys and girls ; and reutly, 1 must say, it was hardly 
worth while to come six tniles (his cold wealher merely for 
them ; of course, I thought there was lo be a dance." 

Margaret endeavored lo explain her sister's statement. There 
were lo be some boys, certainty, as companions for Frank ; but 
there were to be other people besidea ; and, indeed, her nianuM 
had sent out some more notes only this morning, because Uurm 
eaid that she would rather have a great many tu ei' 
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** Oh ! yes, to be sure ; I know all that : of course, you were 
ill Tcry miserable, and cried a great deal at the time. I remem- 
ber I was dreadfully wretched when my little brother William 
died. Indeed, mamma said she never knew any one with such 
slrong feelings in her life. But, then, it is all past now ; and it is 
right to be cheerful, and try and forget it." 

*' I wish you would ask mamma," said Margaret. " She 
would listen to you, at any rate ; and she coild not be angry at 
any proposal from you. It certainly would be a good way of 
amusing them." 

*' I don't mind, in the least, asking," answered Miss Cunning- 
ham. ^ I never did mind it, from a child. Mamma says it sur- 
prises her to see how little of the stupid shyness I have, which 
makes other girls so disagreeable. Let me see, I shall wear my 
white silk, I think : there is a blonde fall to go with it, which 
makes it beautiful. That or the pink crape. Pink suits my 
complexion best ; but then it is not quite so dressy. There is a 
picture of some great lady in the saloon at Rochford, which papa 
says is just like me in my pink crape. Mary Queen of Scots, I 
think it is, or Queen Elizabeth, I donH know which ; only it is a 
queen of some kind. What shall you wear ?" 

" Oh !" said Margaret, sadly, ** you know we are not yet out 
of mourning, so we can have nothing but white ; only I wish 
mamma would give us new dresses." 

" Of course she will. You can't possibly have a dance with- 
out a new dress : nobody ever heard of such a thing. My white 
silk is quite new; and the pink crape 1 only put on one evening 
for papa to see. We shall dance, I suppose, in the hall. And 
how many persons do you think there will be V 

Margaret had some difficulty in following the swiftness of her 
companion's imagination. It was very delightful to picture the 
hall, brilliantly lighted up and filled with company, and herself 
exciting every one's admiration by the side of her plain friend. 
But then came another idea, not quite so agreeable, Mrs. Har- 
rington's stern features and look of surprise, when the plan 
should be first proposed. Margaret trembled as she thought of 
it; and, but for Miss Cunningham's unshrinking courage, the 
wish for the ball would soon have passed away. When a fancy, 
however, takes possession of a weak, selfish mind, there is but 
little room left for any other consideration. Miss Cunningham's 
mind was of this description : it was seldom capable of retaining 
more than one idea at a time, and whatever that might be, it was 
all engrossing. A little while ago, the journey to London had oc- 
cupied every thought : now, her only wish was, that a dance 
should be given at Emmerton ; and she was so firmly res<ilved 
that it must take place, that every obstacle, every notion of pro- 
fiiety tank into nothing. 



Margarrt lislened, a.nd wonitered, and wished, ani! at last aai- 
ed in ajTrpcing that a dance was quiio neceeeary fur tlioir ha|ipi- 
neaa. und fur llie happitieas of each of the mher memberu of ihe 
famiij, Mrs. Jlamn^lon induded ; and thai the an\y W3y U 
manage it was Cor Miss Cunmngha.in tu talk to her mamma abool 
it thai very day. 

The first ihing that startled Margaret from her new dream of 
enjoyment was Dtint's louk of aBtoniehnient when iiifnrmed at 
dlimer of their inlentjons. " Do you really mean," she eaid, 
turning lo Miea Cunningham, " that you are going lu tell rnammn 
ght lu have a dance this Chriatmas 1" 
_ es," WHS Ihe reply. " I half thought of talking to papa 
, about it first ; but he might make aome objection ; anil George 
might Bay no : so it la best to go at once to Mra. Harrington." 

*' And do you recommend Miss Cunningham to do 
Dora, looking ai her aister. 

" Yes, why should I not V said Margaret, half frightei 
" Do you think mamma will be angry !" 

" Try, thai is all," replied Dora. 

" Perhapa," said MIeb Morion, "Miss Cunningham is t 
quite aware of the painful circumEtancea which might make 
Mrs. Harrington unwilling, at tliia lime, lu give so large 
party." 

Miss Cnunlngham luoked, in anewer, aBlnnUhcd at hearing 
Buch an obHGrvaiiiin from Emily Morton in her prtseni^e. She 
did not, hdwovr, think the remark worthy of reply in words, and 
continued her account of what she thought ought lo he done, and 
then again repeated her incenliuns wilh regard to her dresai 
ending by saying lo Amy, " I suppoai^ you have n while muslin ; 
thai will be well enough, as yuu are such a child." 

Dora's amazement at Misa Cunningham's boldness whb to 
great, that she made nn attempt lo prevent her fallowing hef own 
I iiiclinaliune ; beaidee, she rather enjoyed the thought of her be- 
[ ing put down by Mrs. Ilarringlan, and therefore ate her Jlnaet 
I In dignified silence i while Amy, whose aatonishmenl was iwl 
lesB Ihan her cousin''E, feL' she bod no right to interfere, though 
she did hope something would be said to induce Mias Cunning- 
ham to refrain from uking bo great a liberty. 

But, perhaps, Margaret was the person who fell moat uncom- 
fotlablc. At first, the notion of a dance had been so agreeaUa 
Ihal every objection was overlooked ; but Dora's manner had re- 
called her lo herself, and she began heartily to wish Ibat iha 
thing had never been mentioned ; for if her mamma were spokuo 
to, her name was aure to he broughl forward ; and when dinner 
was over, she endeavored most anxiously to inspire her friend 
h a little awe, by hinting al her own fears, and Mrs. ilarnng- 
'» particularities. But she hinted in vain. Notlting but tbf 
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plainest meaning in the plainest language could ever be under- 
stood by Miss Cnnningham : and Margaret was at last .obliged to 
beg that she would speak to her papa, and get the plan suggestec^ 
by him. 

Dora was in the room while this was passing, and still secret. 
ly desired that the original intention might be persisted in : and 
at first there appeared every probability of it ; for Miss Cunning- 
ham stared, pouted, and seemed quite puzzled at the idea that 
any thing she could say could be taken amiss : however, if Mar- 
garet were really silly enough to be afraid about such a trifle, 
she would do as she wished, but merely to please her : she only 
rejoiced that she was not kept in such leading-strings herself. 

*^ It would be a good thing if you were,'' muttered Dora, as 
she sat by the window, looking with a careless eye upon the 
quiet wintry, beauty of the garden. 

It would have appeared lovely and peaceful, had the tone of 
her mind been the same ; but the contrast was too great to please 
her. The bright sky brought no cheerfulness to a heart discon- 
tented with itself; it only caused a sigh for the vanished pleas- 
ures of the summer ; and the white frost, which still hung on 
the. evergreens, called forth nothing but an exclamation against 
the . miserable cold weather, and the desolation, wretchedness, 
and dulness of every thing and everybody in the month of De- 
cember. Amy was gone for her walk with Miss Morton ; Frank 
had set out for a ramble with his papa : they were stupid and 
disagreeable, and to be pardoned for leaving her behind, after she 
had refused the entreaties of both to go with them, only when 
they were compared wiih Margaret and Miss Cunningham, who 
was at that moment more unendurable than ever. She really 
could not remain any longer listening to her never-ending chat- 
tering ; and in the most desperate fit of ill-humor witli which she 
had been afflicted for weeks, Dora put on her bonnet and cloak, 
and sallied forth for a solitary walk. In which direction to 
go, she was undecided : the shrubbery was dull, the hill was 
cold, the park not fit for a winter's walk, and the terrace far 
too near the house to be agreeable ; and, as a last resource, she 
determined on finding her way to Stephen's cottage, in the hope 
of meeting Amy, though she had never before taken the trouble 
lo visit it. 

The path led along the side of the hill, which was covered by 
the Emmerton plantations, and then emerged into some open 
fields, through one of which flowed the deep rapid stream, which, 
at Emmerton, almost expanded into a lake. A wooden bridge 
across the water and a narrow lane then led to Stephen's eot- 
iage, which stood alone in its small, neat garden, showing, even 
in winter, symptoms of the care and taste bestowed upon it. 
Vho beaut) of the wa k was, however, wholly lost upon Dora ; 
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she only fell that it to , 

oould any thing have bRen ^und wiihin donia Bt all more alluring 
than the SBVcrity of the weather without. The sound of ap- 
jiroaching voices firei roused her from her discontented rovery ; 
and, as ahe loolied hastily round, she |)erceived her papa &ad 
Frnnk coming down the liill. 

Mr. Harringlnn expressed sorprise at flnding her alone so fat 
fcarn the house, and objected to her proceeding further, laying 
same blttme on Misa Morton for not having accotn|mnied lier. 
Dora'a ill-humor did not interfere with her usual quick sense uf 
juaiice, and lately she had become peculiarly aensible to the habit 
which prevailed at Emmerton, of making Miss Morton hear the 
burden of other jteopte's faults ; perhaps, too, some compunction 
fur having occasionally been guilty of the same otfence, though 
not in an equal degree, made her now very desirous of explaining 
the truth. Mr. Harrington was easily satisfied ; he had rather an 
interest in Mias Morton : she was so quiet, and unobtrusive, and 
lailylike, and never troubled him with complaints ; bat be insist- 
ed upon Frank's accompanying liis sister, if she still wished to 
go farther ; and though Dora, declared there was no duubl of 
meeting Mias Morton in a few minutes, he would not bear of her 
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" Wk had belter go at once to the cottage, Frank," said Dura, 
when her father was gone ; " we shall be sure to find them there ; 
and I dare ary tliey havo been kept longer than they intended, 
talking to ola Stephen." 

" And who is Stephen V said Frank. 

" Oh, I am sure I don't know," replied Dorn ; " only U old 
sort of servant uf grandpapa's, wliu always has the gout. Ha 
waa steward, I believe, once : I never troubled my head much 
about him ; but Amy talks a good deal of him." 

" And what makes yon go and see him, then 1 ' said Frank. 

" Nothing at all. but because I wanted something lo do, and 
Aray and Mias Morton were gone, and I could not bear staying 
U hinue with Misa Cunningham." 

"How you sigh! Dora," said Frank; " and how grave ret 
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look. I donH think you have laughed heartily once since I came 
home." 

" There is nothing to make one laugh that I can see," said 
Dora, *' in this gloomy old place, and the dull, cold weather." 

" We were never dull at Wayland," replied Frank ; ** and the 
weather was much worse there last winter than it is now." 

" Well, I don't know what it is," said Dora ; " but everybody 
is grown so cross here, there is no bearing it ; and it is not at all 
like Christmas-time." 

" Wait till Monday," answered Frank ; " we shall be merry 
enough then ; the young Dornfords are coming here quite early, 
that we may have some skating on the lake." 

" Toung Dornfords, indeed !" exclaimed Dora ; " what good 
will that be to me ? I shall not skate." 

*' But you used to like watching us," said Frank, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

** Times are changed," answered Dora, shortly ; " I shall not 
like it now." 

Frank turned away from his sister, and walked some paces off, 
thinking all the time how disagreeable she was, and how much 
pleasanter the walk home with his papa would have been. His 
own disposition was so happy, that he could neither understand 
nor endure one which was the reverse, and Dora's age and cha- 
racter made him always feel rather in awe ; so that he could not 
tell her, what be saw was the fact, that the fault of every thing 
lay in herself and her own discontent. Silently and sulkily Dora 
walked on to the cottage ; as they passed the window, she had 
a full view of what was going on within ; and as she looked, her 
feeling of dissatisfaction increased. The room was small but 
extremely neat, and ornamented with a few prints and pictures, 
and some wooden shelves, on which were ranged all Stephen^s 
most valuable treasures — 'a large Bible, in two volumes, which 
had descended to him from his grandfather, the Whole Duty of 
Man, given him by Mrs. Herbert's mother, and several other 
books of a similar kind, all presents from different members of 
the family ; some curious old cups and saucers, presents like- 
wise, a knife made from the horn of the first buck which he had 
seen killed, the handle of the first whip he had used when he be 
came coachman at Emmerton, and, above all, the leading rein 
with which he had taught all the young gentlemen and ladies to 
ride. There was a story attached to tucTi of these relics ; and 
Amy, though she had heard them a hundred times, still listened 
with pleasure as they were repeated again and again ; and when 
Dora looked, she saw her seated on a low stool by Stephen's 
side, with her hand resting on his knee, while he was explaining 
to Miss Morton how nearly Mr. Harrington had met with a se- 
fiocs accident when he first mounted his Shetland pony. There 
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...a poverty in the cottage, (or wliat at least aeemed a 
Dura,) and sickness, and puin, fur Stephen had liuen ver^ ill,i 
wus even then suffering ciinsidecably ; and yet slic cnuld ' *' 
Dpon it wilhiiul eomethjog like a feeljog of envy. Stephen 
signed to hia illness, and grateful Tur its allevialiun. Amy d 
, forgotten herself entirely, and was watching wiltl delight the ii 

teresl Emily Morion took in hearing her old friend talk ; and 
t Emily was thinking of the many bleBsings which God has gratil- 
['«d to BoHen the trials of life, and was learninga lesson of chaer- 

S nation, which none hut herself would have imagined ah* 
Dura was young, and she had never been taught to 
think ; hut there was something in the general appearance uf the 
cottage, and In the expression of the old man's countenance. 
which spoke more forcibly than any words, tiite had youth, 
health, and riches ; he liad age, sickness, and poverty : how was 
it tint he could eniils while she sighed, that he could be grateful 
when she was discontented 1 She did nut put lite question into 
words, but the feeling was so painful that she could not wait lo 
think about it, and hastily knocking at the door, hardly waited foi 
&n answer before she entered. Amy utlereil an oxckmaljon of 
eurprise and pleasure ; and Stephen half ruse from his seat tu do 
honor to bis unexpected visiter. 

" 1 hardly thought ever lo see you here. Miss Ilarringlon," he 
[ said, trying to he cordial, and yet not able entirely lo conceal his 

e of the neglect wbioh he had experienced. "'Tis so hag 

1 the master came back to Ibe Hall, and none of you youug 
I ladies have found your way here before, that 1 begnn lo think it 
wasn't the fashion now tu go about as it used to be." 

" Oh, 1 don't know," replied Bora, who would willingly have 
been indifferent to the reproof which she felt was im)>lie(l ; 
" your cottage is so far off, Stephen, and llie ibys are getting bo 

" So lliey are, so they are," answered S 

.. true, Miss ilarringtan ; but sumeliow, in 

,' didn't think about tar off and short duys ; n 

I plain ; for you know the Uible tells us w 

the former days were better than these.'" 

" Here is iny br<ilher come lo see you, 

I lo the door to look for frank, who had lingered on the onl- 
fe. "You cannot find fault witli him, for be only arrived m> 
L Thursday," 

" Master Frank 1" exclainied the old man, while bis clew 
I gray eyes were lighted up witli an unusual eipresaion uf pleas 
; " but yiiu Jun't mean he's here, only coming 1" 
No, not cumins," saiJ Amy : " really here ; I saw him Ju« 
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eeitain if her words were true ; but he was not able to walk 
without assistance, and sank back again, with a half-uttered 
expression of regret, which made him the next instant mur- 
mur to himself, " 'Tis God^s will, and His fit we should learn to 
bear it." 

" Here he is, really !" exclaimed Amy, as Dora re-entered the 
cottage, followed by Frank. " I am sure, Stephen, you did not 
quite believe us." 

Stephen only answered by taking Frank's hand in his, while, 
for a few moments, he fixed a deep, earnest gaze upon every fea- 
ture of his countenance. 

'* Yes, it's like, very like," at length he said, in a low voice, as 
if speaking to himself; " like his mother, like all her family ; but 
I could have loved it better, if it had been different." 

" Oh, Stephen !" exclaimed Amy, who had caught the words, 
notwithstanding the tone in which they were spoken, " if you say 
8o, Frank will think you are not glad to see him." 

" No," replied Stephen, " there was never one of the name of 
Harrington that could think that yet. Miss Amy. The young 
gentleman will learn soon enough that it does my very heart good 
to look at him ; but 'tis natural for an old man to think most of 
them that are gone : and, some how, 'twas a foolish fancy, but I 
thought that maybe he might have his father's face too ; but he 
hasn't, not half so much as the young lady there ; and she must 
be like Master Edward, for the people at the Hall tell me he was 
the very image of the master." 

Dora had moved to the window on the first allusion to her 
brother, but, struck with Stephen's manner, she now came for- 
ward and said, " Do you remember what any of us were like, 
Stephen, when we left Emmerton ?" 

" Remember !" repeated the old man. " Who wouldn't re- 
member those who were as his own children 1 Ah, Miss Har- 
rington, 'twas a sad day when the master told me he was going ; 
but 'twould have been still more sad if I had known that there 
was one who was never to return." 

Dora tried to restrain the tears which glistened in her eyes ; 
and again she would have turned away, but Stephen prevented 
her. '^ And did you love him, then, so much 1" he said, earnest 
Jy, forgetting, at the sight of her distress, the neglect and indiffer- 
ence he had so much felt. ^* Ah, 'twas right and natural, for he 
was the flower of all ; and bitter it must have been to lose him, 
for 'twas your first sorrow : but if God should spare you to live 
AS many years as I have done. Miss Harrington, you will learn, 
when you lay your treasures in the cold earth, to thank God for 
taking them out of a sinful world." 

" It is hard for Miss Harrington to think so now, Stephen," 
•aid Miss Morton, fearing lest his words and manner might in* 
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lae Dora's grier. " At her age thare is so much to hopr-l 
that it is impnesiblo to expect it." 



know that they are true, foe I have felt it. I had four once, ■ 
''''"" -i- TH . ^ himself and tl 
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when the Eret of them was carried In his grave, I thought thu 
mj heart would break j but Goil gave me lo Ihink belter after- 
wards, (m he sent me many a hard trial ; and so, when my spirit 
\ v/as turned in a manner from the earth, he called for all the rest, 
3 atler analher ; and I watched them till the hour of their 
' death, and heard that ihetr trust was in Him ; and then I laid 
' them lo ihcir rest, and bleased Him for Uis mercy. Air I knew 
aicknesa and surrow tnit'ht knock at my door, hut (hey could 
never knock at theirs." 

There wns a momeut'a pause after iLe old steward had spolcen> 
for none but Mlsa Morton etilirely undarstood his meaning : even 
Amy, though she had often heard him talk in Ihe sains way be- 
fore, thought it strange : and she stood looking in his faee, and 
wondering whether it could be possible fur herself or her cuueini 
ever to feel like liim. Stephen smiled as ho watched the ex- 
pression of her countenance. " You don't half believe roe, Miss 
Amy," he said, " any mure ihaa I believed you when you said ihp 
I young gentleman was come to see me ; and perhaps 'lis as well 
you dan'l, only 'tis lit for us all lo Ihink betimes that we ore ntH 
In Slay here forever, and to expect lo find things hard as wo grow 
old ; for so wo learn to look above, and then it may be God may 
a gnod lo spare us a long triul, and call us early lo himself." 
" To die!" exclaimed Amy, in a half- frightened tone. 
" It sounds hard." said Stephen ; " and yet God only knows 
, how great a blessing it may be. lint you need not look so sad. 
Miss Amy, the time may be very far utT; and when it comes, yoa 
I may have learned to Ibink like me : and there may be many » 
[ happy day in store for you all, only it may be near too — ay, neic 
even to that little one there, wnu looks as if she bad never known 
what sickness was." 

Amy looked at Rose, and certainly it did seem mure diRicuU 
than ever to believe the truth of Stephen's words. Slie had kft 
the rest of the party, nut caring for what was passing, and was 
•landing by the door, amusing herself wiih Ibe amies of a yoiinf^ 
kilten, as it tried to catch the pii^ce nr* cork which she held Just 
nut of its reach. Her bonnet had fullen back, and her bnglil 
chestnut hair bung in clustering ringlets about her neck ; the glow 
of health and h^tppiness was on her cheek, and her dark ey«i 
' Iparkled with delight, and her little hands were clapped wiili ec* 
I Kuy at every movement of the kiltcn ; and as Stephen •(kHm. 
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the barst into a merry laugh, when the tiny animal, showing un- 
usual agility, seized upon the cork, and to her great surprise, car- 
ried it off in triumph. 

*' You will make us all melancholy, Stephen," said Miss Mor 
ton, as she watched the thoughtful expression of Dora's face. 
'* My little pet has never known an hour^s real illness from the 
day of her birth, so we will not begin fearing for her now." 

'• No, not fear," replied Stephen ; ** only," he added, in a lower 
tone, '* 'tis an angePs face, and at times I have thought that it 
was fitter for heaven than for earth. But I didn't mean,'* he con- 
tioned, aloud, " to talk about such grave things just the first day 
of the young gentleman's visit : it isn't my way. Master Frank, 
io genera], and so you shall know if you will come and see me 
again ; and please Grod I get strong upon my legs, I shall hope 
to show you a good many things IVe got together down here. 
There's the goats, that are as tame as children, and the old hunt- 
er, that's been turned out to grass for these half dozen years — 
there isn't such another beauty in all the country round ; and then 
there are the ponies that I had brought from the hills to train foi 
the young ladies ; maybe you'd like to see them now ; my grand- 
daughter will show you where they are." 

Frank, who had felt strange and uncomfortable during the last 
quarter of an hour, gladly seized upon the idea, and the whole 
party immediately proceeded to inspect the ponies, followed by 
Stephen's lamentations that he could not exhibit them himself. 
Frank was just beginning to fancy he understood the merits and 
demerits of horses, and, therefore, examined them with a critical 
eye, and with every wish to show his knowledge by finding fault : 
but there was very little to be said against them ; in color and 
shape they were almost perfect of their kind ; and Frank's admi- 
ration and Dora's earnest entreaties that they might be sent im- 
mediately to the Hill to be tried, soon recompensed Stephen for 
the disappointment he had at first felt respecting them. '* To be 
sure they are very well," was his reply to Amy's question, if he 
did not think them more beautiful than any he had ever seen be- 
fore ; *' but they don't come up to the old ones, Miss Amy. 
There was the chestnut, that your own mamma used to ride when 
she was no bigger than you ; that was worth looking at ; not but 
what these are very well — very well indeed, for those who never 
saw any better." 

** Ah, Stephen, that is so tiresome of you," exclaimed Amy 
half laughing and half vexed; " you always will bring up some- 
thing or other to make one discontented ; you never can think 
that any thing now is as good as it used to be." 

" Well, so it is," said Stephen : " and when you come to my 
age, Miss Amy, you'll feel the same ; not but what there is one 
t&ng which I like better now than all, and that's your own deal 
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v,'" said Amy : 
wjli have so many vifliierfl, Stephen 
of Ihem." 

;* They'll bo welcdme— ail welcnme, at all hours," aniwered 
Stephen, " any ef the family : and if, please Gud, llie colonel 
ehould come back, as they say he will, why t think I shall be* 
gin my life ever again — ''twill all seem so old and natural." 

Amy's eyes brightened at the idea. " I want some one to tell 
aie how Ions it will be before he can be here," she aaid, " tbal I 
may count the days : but lliey all say it is uncertain, and 1 mual 
not Ibink about it ; but I do think about it nil day long, and so 
does mamma, though she does not say much." 

" 'Twill he a blessed day," aaid Stephen, " when it does come ; 
and, if it please God, I prny that I may live to sec it. Sometimes 
1 have thouj^ht 1 could die more liajipy if 1 could see young 
mudam smile as she used to do." 

" Well, Stephen," interrupted Frank, who was becoming im- 
patient, " jou will send the ponies up the iirst thing to-morrow, 
won't you } No, not to-morrow, though ; lo-moriow is Sunday ; 
let ihein come up to-night." 

"Why, Frank," said Dora, "what good can ihaldnl Monday 
niorning will be quite early enough ; yim cmnut possibly Ity 
iliem before." 

" But 'tis his wish, Miss Harrington," said Stephen ; " and 'tis 
[be first thing be has asked uf me i so, if there's no offence to 
you, 'twould be a pleasure to me to have them up at the Hall to- 
night ; and one uf tlie grooms cnn quite easily come to fetch 

Frank's smile spoke his thanks ; and Dora, pleased at any thing 
which made his holydays happier than she had feared (hey would 
be, took a most cordinl leave uf Stephen, and lofl bis coltuge ia 
a much better mood than she had entered it. 

" 1 think," she said to Amy, as they walked home, " that there 
must be something very pleasant in guing lo visit poor people 
when they are comfortably off, like Stephen ; they must be so 
^lad to see one ; and there is nothing to make one melancholy : 
but I can't say I should like gelling into those dirty holes which 

me people have sueli a fancy for." 

" Oh, Dora I" exclaimed Amy, " I can't think any one re«llv 
likea dirty holes, as you call them ; but, you know, if no one wet« 
to look aller them, there would be uolbiag dune for the peopla 



wholi 



nthen 



" B-il why du they live Ihera V said Dora ; 
hf*e neat cotlages like Stephen's, and seem 
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ifrateful for what is given them ? I have heard people say tha> 
it is al] their own fault being so miserably off, and that there is 
DO good in doing any thing fur them." 

** Only," replied Amy, " a good many people have no workj 
and then, of course, they have nothing to live on." 

" How do you know ?" asked Dora : " do you ever go and see 
any of them but Stephen V 

** Oh dear, yes!" replied Amy, in a tone of surprise; "all the 
people in the village I know quite well : mamma always takes 
me with her to their cottages." 

" And does Aunt Herbert like going V said Dora. 

" Yes, very much, except when she is tired and ill : but she 
goes just the same ; and they are so fond of her." 

Dora looked thoughtful, and said that it must be a great deal 
of trouble. 

'* Sometimes it is," said Amy ; " but mamma always seems 
better when she comes back." 

'* There is not any thing done for rich people when they are 
unhappy," said Dora ; " no one thinks of trying to give them 
pleasure." 

" Do you think that is quite the case ]" asked Miss Morton. 
*' I should have said that there were care and kindness shown to 
every one, every day of their lives." 

'* Not to me," said Dora, " excepting, of course, from papa and 



mamma." 



'* I fear," said Miss Morton, *' we should be very badly off if 
oar parents' care were all that we had to depend on." 

" I know what you mean," replied Dora, thinking for a mo* 
me^t ; " but, then, the blessings which God sends are so different 
from the trouble which people say rich persons ought to take 
about the poor. Of course, He can do every thing." 

" Yes," said Miss Morton ; " and when we think of His infinite 
'>ower, we can hardly imagine that His actions can be any ex- 
ample for us ; but there was a time when He condescended to 
live upon the earth ; and we do not find then that He shrunk from 
taking trouble, as we call it, to do good." 

Dora was silent and uncomfortable ; she was beginning to get 
a faint notion of the extent of her duties, and of the care and 
thought which she ought to bestow upon her fellow-creatures as 
well as herself; and she turned from the idea in something like 
despair, fearing that it would be quite useless to attempt fulfilling 
them. 

Amy watched her, and saw that something was amiss ; and 
leaving Miss Morton, she went to the other side, and put her hand 
within her cousin^s without speaking. 

The action was understood ; and again Dora felt self-reproach 
it she noticed the gcnt'o consideration of one so young, and 



thought iif hor own pride and selfislmeaa. " I sliuiild lika to gi 
with yoQ soma day," she said, "when Aunt Herbert takps yau 
amung the coDagera, just to know vrhit you say to them, aou 
how you behave." 

" I never say any thine," rejiUed Amy, " esRopt, perhaps, jnsl 
lo ask them if ihey are better J but 1 like hcuring- mamaia liilk la 

" Kilt there can be nolbing said that you can cate aboai," ob- 
served Dora. 

" Yes, indeeil, there is, generally," answered Amy. " I like to 
hear about all their children ; and I like to hear them tell mamiDa 
nhout their being ill and poor : I don't mean tint I wish Ihem to 
be ill and poor ; bat it is very nice to see haw mamma comfurM 
them ; and it givea me pleasme to hear her talk la Mr. Walton 
nbuut them ; and when 1 go borne, the cottage always seems so 
much tar(!er, and more coiufortable than it did heforo ; I never 
wish then that we had a larger house and more servants." 

" And do you ever wish so now 1" asked Dora. 

Amy hlushsd, but answered without hesitation : " I am afraid 
I do wish it very oflen ; hut I know it is so wrong that it makes 
me very unhappy." 

" Wrong 1" eiolaimed Dora ; " how can It be wrong * Erary 
one in the world wishes fer something' or another ; not that jou 
would he one bit better off. Amy, if you were to live at Emniet- 
Ion to-raorcow ; at least, I think you are much happier thaa I 

" Mamma says the aame," replied Amy. " and of course she 
knows best ; only it does not seem so : but I know it is wicked 
in me to indulge auch feeliilffs." 

" That is so silly," s.iid Don : " how can ii he wicked when 
everybody h-va Ihem \ Don't you think now, Emily, that all per- 
Bons wish for something better thun what Ihey possess 1" 

"Yes," replied Miss Morion; "but some persons wish for 
things that are right and good, and olbera for those which ate 
wiuns', and (his makes all the difference." 

" There can be no harm in houses and acrvanls " said Dora. 

" Only," said Miss Morton, " that they are apt to make ua 
think proudly of ourselves, and despise those who are without 
them ; and that at our baptism we promised to renounce lbs 
pomim and vanities of the world," 

" Then what would you have people tliinlt of and long fori" 
asked Dora. 

Amy looked at her coosin with a slight feeling of surpiise at 
.he question : hut Misa Morton did not appear to consider il 
ilrange, for she answered iminediitely, "I ihink if persons wore 
quite good as ibey ought to be, sU their wishes would he for iba 
Blessings which are proniiaed us in ihe Bible, and that ihej 
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woald care no more for earthly grrandeur than a person who is 
passing through a foreign country does for what he may see there. 
when he has much better things at home/* 

" What!" exclaimed Dora, ** not think about having comforta- 
ble houses, and pretty places, and plenty of money ! we might 
just as well all be poor at once." 

"Perhaps," said Miss Morton, " you may remember a verse 
in the New Testament, which says, that the poor are blef^ed. 
It is very hard to believe, but if the Bible tells us so, it must be 
true." 



" That is just what mamma would say," observed Amy ; " but 
I donH think I quite like to hear grown-up people talk so, beconse 
I am sure it is right to think it ; and yet it seems quite impossi- 
ble, and as if it would make one always melancholy ; only 
you are not melancholy," she added, looking at Miss Morton. 

" It would not be possible for any one at your age to feel like 
a grown-up person who has had a great many trials," replied 
Emily ; " but it is quite right for you to try at once to overcome 
your longing for grandeur and riches, because it is one of the 
lessons which we are sent into the world to learn : and one of the 
best ways of learning it is by doing what Miss Harrington men- 
tioned just now — going among poor people, I mean." 

'* I don't see what that has to do with it," said Dora. 

" If the poor people we visit are happy," replied Emily, " w^e 
shall see that God has given them pleasures quite independent of 
those we value so much, and we shall learn to think them of less 
importance ; and if they are unhappy, we shall thank God for 
having placed us in a different situation : apd whatever may be our 
trials, we shall bear them with far greater patience when we see 
what the poor are forced to endure. A visit to a sick person, in 
want, will often do more to make us contented and grateful than 
all the sermons that ever were preached." 

" Do you really think so I" said Dora, gravely ; " I wonder 
whether it would make me happier." 

" Will you try 1" asked Miss Morton eagerly : " will you, if 
Mrs. Harrington has no objection, go with me some day, and see 
the poor people ? Mr. Walton has often said he wished you 
would." 

•* Oh, Dora ! do go," exclaimed Amy ; " I should be so de- 
lighted if you knew them all, as mamma and I do." 

" I don't know," answered Dora : ** mamma, will object, I am 
sure." 

" But just try," persisted Amy : " never mind if she does say 
do: there is no harm in asking." 

•* Ah ! but mamma's ' no' is different from Aunt Herbert's," re- 
jilied Dora ' " it always means she is angry." 

Amy felt this was true and could not urge her cousin to da 



what Bhe knew would be so alarming to herself; &nd I 
ton's experience of Dnra's disposition, viaa Bufficient to reidn 
her aware tlial to urge any Ihlcig' was the ainal certain method of 
making her determine upun not doin^ It. Site therefore was si- 
lent, and itie conTersation was drnpped, for tliejr liad now nearljr 
reaciied the Hall ; but it did not pass from Dura's mind : it liad 
pivcn her a new idea of duty, and a hope of increased pleasure 
' ' t, in a way which waa not only innocent, but gcod ; 



and before she again n: 
making I be request to ncr 
go into the Tillage, even a 
frowD, and very decided ". 
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risk of encountering her a 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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The visit to Steplien's cottage liad so otiarossed Amy's mind, 
that she had for the lime entirely forflotlen Misa Cunningham xnii 
the dance, and even the dread of Mr. Cunninghatn'a conversa- 
tion ; but when the evening came, and they were to appear in the 
drawint^-TOom, she felt a considerable degree of trepidation, nnd 
dressed herself much more relucianily than usual, lingering in 
her mom, in her anxiety to delay the awful moment, till she 
found [hat her cousins Jiad lefl her to go down stairs alone. Mrs. 
HKrbert was tired, nnd proptisod remaining by herself all the 
evening; and there was, therefore, no alternative for Amy btit to 
summon all her courage, and earnestly hope that no one would 
Like any notice of her. This hope, however, was vain, for Mr. 
Cunningham perceived her instantly, and seemed as much deter- 
mined as before to enter into conversation. Perhaps he might 
have had more compassion, had he known what was passing in 
Amy's mind, nnd how anxiously she longed lo be sealed by Dora, 
at the other end of the room ; but he was go accustomed to be 
understond by hia own family, that he was not aware of the pain 
be inflicted upon strangers, especially upon a shy, timid child, 
and ilia only wish was to take notice of one whom he &ncied 
others, and especially his sister, were inclined lo neglect. Amy 
stood by hia side, blushing and trembling, nnd trying to under- 
Bland, and feeling really grateful for his kindness in troubling 
himself about her, but, at the same lime, strongly inclined ta 
laugh, 03 she watched his strange grimtices. Once, however, slio 
caught Margaret's eye, and saw her slyly attempting to imitsM 
bim, and in an instnni eiie recovered herself, and making a great 
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er effort to comprehend what he was saying, soon found it com- 
paratively easy. After a few observations on indifferent sub* 
iects, Mr. Cunningham made some inquiries about Colonel Her- 
bert, and Amy^s heart was quite won when he told her that he 
recollected him before he went to India, and that every one loved 
and esteemed him, and that he looked forward now with much 
pleasure to his return ; and she then ventured to ask the question 
to which she had not been able hitherto to obtain an answer — how 
*ong it would be before her papa could arrive. Mr. Cunningham, 
with great good-nature, began calculating probabilities ; and Amy 
was more than recompensed for her previous attention, when he 
said, that now the insurrection was over, there was no doubt 
Colonel Herbert would be able to leave India immediately, and 
that, probably, he would be with them almost as soon as a letter 
would reach them to announce his return ; he might even be in 
England before they heard from him ; and as he spoke. Amy 
turned to the door on the entrance of a servant, with a vague 
fancy that even then her father might be near. Her cousins ob- 
served, with surprise, the notice that was taken of her : Dora 
felt pleasure, and Margaret envy ; for she recollected her con- 
Tersation in the morning,"and already began to imagine that Amy 
would be put before her in every thing ; but Miss Cunningham 
would have disliked it more than any one, if she had not been 
occupied in watching for an opportunity to speak to her papa 
upon the subject of the dance. Margaret had suggested that 
it would be an inconvenient moment ; but Miss Cunningham 
never allowed time or propriety to interfere with her wishes. 
And eagerly seizing Lord Rochford^s arm as he finished his con- 
versation with Mr. Harrington, she drew him aside, and in an 
audible whisper commenced her entreaties. Lord Rochford 
listened, and smiled, and patted her shoulder, and called her his 
pet and his darling, but at first did not seem quite inclined to 
agree with her, and all that she could obtain was the promise that 
he would think about it. This, however, did not satisfy her im- 
patience, and she declared she would not let him go till he had 
really promised to mention it: Lord Rochford saw the impro- 
priety of the idea, and the objections which Mr, and Mrs. Har- 
rington might very naturally make to it ; but his daughter's will 
«ras all-powerful with him, and he hesitated and half consented, 
ind then looked at Mrs. Harrington, and retracted, till Miss 
Cunningham, seeing her advantage, became so very urgent that 
Ihe attention of every one was directed to her. Mrs. Harrington 
could not help perceiving that the subject under discussion was 
one in which she was interested ; yet she sat immoveable, with 
her eyes fixed upon her work, thinking it contrary to all the rulog 
of propriety to interfere; but Mr. Harringtcn was not so p{^ 
Itculair 
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" Tou have a moat inJafatigable petitioner there," be aaid, U 
he caught Lord Rochfoid's eje. " 1 wonder you have not yield 
ed lun^ ago from mere wenriness." 

" Clever ({irl, clever girl," said Lord Rochford ; " knows her 
own power ; but it is nut my alfalr, or bIio would have had hei 
uwu way before this, I am afraid." 

" Mias Cunningliain looks as if it were Boroething in which I 
am concerned," said Mr. Harrington, " I should be most bappr 
10 gi»e her pleasure." 

" Yes, now, did 1 not say so, papa V exclaimed Mias Cl ining< 
ham. " I knew Mr. Harringlon could have no objections. It a 
only that we all want a dance this Chriatmaa, like every one else. 
There is the hall, which will do so beautifully for it, and every 
one will enjoy it so much ; and I brought a dress here on pur- 

Dora'a countenanoo betrayed her vexation, when she found 
heraelf included in the general "we," and she turned witli 
anxiety to her mother when the proposition was miuJe. Mrs. 
Harrington still kept her eyes on her embroidery, and appeared 
not to remark what was passing ; but Dora saw that she bit het 
]ip and contracted her brow, aod she well knew that a storm was 
at hand. Mr. Harrington only looked grave and pained. 

" 1 do nut think," he said, '' this Is quite the lime I'ur such an 
entertainment ; and 1 ahould have hoped that Dora and Mar- 
i^tet's feelings u'ould prevent their wishing it. li is n dilFtrent 
thing having a few friends in the house, to whom we are desirous 
Bf showing a little altentinn, and giving such a party as you meo- 
tiun. Even if we felt the inolination, which we are very far 
from doing, comraan propriety wuuld be against it." 

This was rather loo long a speech for Mias Cunningham to 
listen to attentively; but she discovered that it ineant"no;" 
and, unmindful of the annoyance expreaaed la Xjard Rochford** 
face, and hia mnltered " Yea, yes, lu be sure, I told her so ; girta 
are so obstinate," she hardly wailed till it was ended, before she 
was at Mrs. Harrington's side, asking her must earnestly to can- 
Mrs. Harrington slowly raiaed het eyes from her work, and to 
B voice which sounded in Dora'a oars like the murmuring roll uf 
distant thunder, begged to be informed what it was she wished 

" To have a dance." exclaimed Mias Cunningham, even ther. 
feeling hut Utile doubt of her success ; " a doligliiful dance in Ihs 
hall I just such 3 one as Sir Francis EgerCon gave, at TweedilaU 
Park, last year." 

"Anl jnayl ask," inquired Mrs. Harrington, calmly, " whg 
Sir Francis Egertun ia, and why hia adiiina are fj be any cswiv 
pie to me V 
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"Oh, lie is a consin of ours," replied Miss Cunningliam. 
''Mary Egerton is just my age ; and siie opened the bail/' 

*' Indeed ! then, in my opinion, she would have been much bet- 
ter employed with her studies in the schoolroom." 

" You cannot really be in earnest," persisted Miss Cunningham : 
'^ it was the most charming thing in the world ; and every one 
was 80 happy." 

" Very probably," replied Mrs. Harrington, again returning to 
her work. 

" That is so kind of yon," said Miss Cunningham : " then you 
will have no objection. When shall it be 1" 

" Never, with my consent," answered Mrs. Harrington, rising 
in extreme indignation at what she considered impertinence and 
want of feeling. *' My daughters have been strangely forgetful to 
allow such a thing to be mentioned. Dora, at your age, I should 
have thought you would know better." 

Dora instantly commenced an excuse, but stopped short in the 
middle, feeling the awkwardness of laying all the blame upon her 
sister and her visiter ; and Mrs. Harrington, who had at first lis- 
tened with the quiet, determined air of a person resolved before- 
hand to accept no apology, turned from her, and began assuring 
Ix)rd Rochford that she was quite aware that Miss Cunningham 
had nothing really to do wHh the business — she merely acted as 
spokeswoman for the rest : of course, no young lady of her age 
would venture to make suggestions of the kind without being 
supported by others ; adding, ** I blame my own children, not 
her." 

This was more than Amy could endure. She had been stand- 
ing by Mr. Cunningham's side during the discussion, with all the 
unpleasant sensations of being herself guilty ; and her color went 
and came, in the dread every moment that her aunt would include 
her in the reprimand. Margaret had quitted the room upon the 
first symptom of a storm, and there was no one but herself to vin- 
dicate Dora. It was a great effort, but she felt that it must be 
made ; and, walking up to Mrs. Harrington, she said, in a low, 
frij^htened voice, ** Indeed, aunt, I heard Dora, a; dinner-time, 
telling them you would not like it." 

•• That is right," said Mr. Harrington : " never let any one be 
accused unjustly. I was sure Dora could not wish it. As for 
Bfargaret, she is so young and thoughtless, that it is not to be 
wondered at." 

" It is all very well," said Mrs. Harrington, who was far too 
angry to allow of any justification ; '* but Dora should have pre- 
vented its being named. She is the eldest ; and Amy, too, though 
•o much yoinger, is quite old enough to know better." 

Pcior Amy, for the moment, heartily repented having spoken, 
and roturned to her former position, with the thought that she had 



odIj made malters worse by inteiferins ; t>ut aha remeiBbeTcd 
allerwsnls thui the had meant lo do rightly, and that it was bel- 
ter to be blamed v^angly th^iD really lo be in laull. Miss Cuif- 
iiingham, in tbe mean while, satitlieJ with finding that she had 
escaped CGiisuie, cared little what any one else might be feelings 
md carelessly liking up a book of prima which lay upon the ta- 
ble, began turning uver ihe leaves with an indiSecent iiir, much 
to the increase of Mrs. Haninglon's anger, which was, in reali- 
ty, as much directed against her aa against her own daugliteii, 
though politeness had induced her lo conceal it. 

The pauBB that ensued was felt by every one to be extremely 
awkward. Mr. Cunningham wished to make some excuse for 
his sister 1 but his nervous anxiety rendered his articulatiiin 
more difficult than usual, and after seveial efforts he colored 
deeply, and gave up the attempt. 

Lord Rochford Tidgeied, first on one foot, and then on the other, 
and at last walked across (bo room, to get out of the reach of 
Mrs. Harrington, who still stood looking as if she considered 
some one ou^bt to muke apologies ; and seeing that something 
was expected from liim, returned again to say that it wa« » 
thoughtless thing, perhaps, of the young people, but it would nut 
do to be loo hard upon them ; they meant no harm. 

" The escuBB foe evflry thing," was all Mrs. Harrinfrlon's 
reply; and Lord Hochford moved away with thoughts which 
it would have been very uncivil to utter. 

" Come," exclaimed Mr. Hirtingtcin, feeling rother asliamed 
that BO much had been said, " 1 quite agree with Lord Rochrord 
that no harm was intended. You know, Charlotte, iher could 
not be expected lo feel as you and I do ; and besides, after all, 
we had thought of giving them something like an evening's 
amusement, though not quite what Miss Cunningham proposed. 
There is a celebrated conjurer just arrived in the nelgblioHiDud, 
aud we had settled that he should come here on Wednesday tu 
exhibit, if the young people fancied it ; and then, nflerwards, il' 
they choose tu get up a quadrille just aiuong themselves, 1 dare 
say Miss Morton will play to them." 

Amy felt very much relieved at the turn which this was 
likely to give to the conversation, though she little cared what 
amusement was proposed, if she could only see her aent re- 
sume her seat and bar work ; bnt Mrs. Harrington appeared tu 
be struck by the idea of a fresh person with whom to find fault, 
for she repeated quinkly tu herself, " Eraily Morton ' yes, she 
ought to have prevented it," and immediately letl the room. Her 
absence at once caused a sensation uf freedom and relief. Miaa 
Cunningham, though inclined to imagine that conjurine Uicki 
were rather mlgar, elill felt aullicient curiosi>y to mu« •esM 
inquiries about them : and Amy. to whom all thing* of Ito feM 
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were entirely new, began expressing her pleasure to Dora, and 
when Mrs. Harrington returned, followed by Miss Morton, the 
storm had apparently passed away. Miss Morton's countenance 
was as gentle and calm as usual ; but there was a slight nervous 
agitation in her manner, which Amy had learned to notice as the 
consequence of one of Mrs. Harrington^s lectures ; and when, 
at Lord Rochford's request, she sat down to the piano, to perform 
her thankless task of playing and singing for the general amuse- 
ment, her voice trembled so much as to oblige her to give up the 
8ong which had been asked for, and only attempt an instrumental 
piece. 

Amy stole quietly to her side, and with a look and voice which 
were fully understood, asked if she might be allowed to stand by 
her and turn over the leaves. There was a tear in Miss Mor- 
ton's eye, though she smiled and thanked her, but Amy's atten- 
tion gave her at that moment all that she required — the con- 
sciousness that some one was near who could feel for her ; and 
in m short time she had recovered her self-command. 

" Who was it I heard playing the airs in the last new opera 
this morning V* said Mr. Harrington, when Miss Morton had 
finished her piece ; " whoever it was seemed to me to be getting 
on extremely well." 

Amy was going to answer, but Miss Cunningham prevented 
her. " I was trying them over after dinner," she said ; " but I 
had never seen them before, and therefore, of course, I made one 
or two false notes." 

** Oh !" exclaimed Dora, " there must be some mistake ; for if 
yon remember, you were at the piano just before I went out for 
my walk, and I heard you say you found them so difficult, you 
wondered any one could take the trouble to learn them. It must 
hare been Amy — she has been regularly practising them." 

*' I don't know, indeed," replied Miss Cunningham, angrily ; 
•* I never heard her." 

^ I dare say Dora may be wrong," said Mr. Harrington : '^ sup- 
pose you were to favor us now." 

Miss Cunningham hesitated a little ; but her self-confidence 
induced her to make the attempt, though it did not prevent her 
from blundering so sadly, that Mr. Cunningham, in despair at the 
discordant sounds, at length walked to the piano, closed the 
book, and said in a low, stern voice, " Pray, Lucy, spare us any 
more — ^you must have known you could not play it in the least." 
There was no reply ; for Miss Cunningham feared and respected 
ber brother more than any one in the world, and saw that he 
was very much annoyed. Mr. Harrington began to make excuses 
for her, and was unwilling that Amy should play instead ; but 
be was forced to yield to Mr. Cunningham's wish, and she was 
•eat to the instrument, and, notwithstanding her alarm, satisfied 
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correct lime — who la ^ 

" Her mamma waa her only inHtraclress for several ypars," re- 
plied Mr. Harringion ; " but laiierly Miaa Marion haa ukcn lici 
in hand, and I must say ahe dciee hsr inRniie credit." 

" Yea, certainly," said Lord Rochford. " very great credit in- 
deed. What should you say, Lucy, lo perKuading Mrs. Harring- 
ton to lei you heoelil a little by Miss Morton non as a prepara- 
linu for London 1 She would improve you, I iaie eay, even in 
those few days, and then, when we aro in London, she miglit 
give yua some liinls, as she saw you wanted them." 

" Really," sftid Mrs. Hartinglon, who Ihuughl this a very s'range 
made of apprnpriaiing the lime and lalents which were intended 
for the benefit nf her own children, " it is guile useless lo form 
any plillis for London : 1 have every reason to ho saljsfiod Wllh 
the prugrcsa my children are mating in the country, and ehsU 
not think of London mnslers at present ; I hare expresaed my 
determinatiun in your lordship in a very decided way from the 
first." 

" True, (juile true," replied Lord Rochford, feeling thai the 
refusal had been very decided ; " only people change ; but we 
won't talk of London, you don't wish it, I see ; but 1 should like 
Ihia young- lady to hear Lucy play over apiece or two while we 

MisB Cunningham's countenance expreseed any thing but amia- 
bility ; and she gave her father a luok which bad often been 
found efficacious in prcvenllns disagreeable plans, but bis head 
waa lurned away, and ahe looked in vain : and the next moment 
he was at Miss Morton's side, praising her music, and begging, 
as a great favor, that she would lake a little pains with Lucy, 
and hear her play occasionally ; in fact, as Mr. Harrington had 
aaid, take her in baud for a few days. 

Dura could scarcely forbear emillug as she observed thp ex- 
pieasion of Miss Cunningham's face — it told of pride, mortifica- 
tion, and anger ; and Amy noticed it also, but she was not 
atnuaed ; she was sorry for both parties ; for whatever might be 
Lucy Cunningham's disiuclinalion to become Miss Morton's 
pupil, it certainly could not exceed Emily Morton's unwillingness 
to become her Instructress. Lord Rochford shared his daughter's 
dulness of perception ; and, to complete the unpleasantneaa ol 
the proposition, be spoke to Amy, hoping that she and Mist 
Cunningham would learn % few duels together. Pour Amy 
blushed, and tried, though with difficulty, to express acqul 
esccnce ; and Mrs. Hanington, observing her hesitation, re 
proved her fur her itidenees, and assured l>ord Hochfoid tha* 
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Dora and Margaret would practise with Miss Cunningham when* 
ever she wished it : it would be a more convenient arrangement, 
as Amy was only an occasional visiter; and though she had 
played tolerably well once, she had not received by any means 
the same advantages as her cousins. Amy could almost have 
cried vith annoyance, but painful as it was to be so undervalued 
and misunderstood 'on every occasion, it was in this instance a 
Tery useful lesson to her, for it prevented the indulgence of 
Tanity at being brought forward in so unusual a manner ; and 
when she saw how Emily Morton was slighted, and remembered 
her meek, uncomplaining temper, she could only feel vexed with 
Herself for caring so much about it, and long to possess a spirit 
as humble as hers. The events of the evening, though trifling 
in themselves, were not so in their consequence. Miss Cun- 
ningham went to bed angry with her father, angry with herself, 
and, aboTe all, angry with Emily Morton and Amy. Of the af- 
fair of the dance she thought but little, for she was not aware 
that any blame had been attached to her; but she had been 
foolish in attempting to play, and her father still more so, she 
decided, in teasing her with lessons, and making a fuss about 
Miss Morton, instead of depreciating her, and so increasing the 
difficulties in the way of the London expedition. Amy had been 
made her rival, and had gained approbation which might have 
been hers, and, above all, had been noticed by Mr. Cunningham, 
whose last words, as he wished his sister good-night, were, that 
it would make him entirely contented to see her as sweet- 
tempered, humble, and unaffected as Amy Herbert. With these 
feelings, the idea of their both going with the rest of the family 
to London, in case Lord Rochford gained his point, was most 
proYoking, and very earnestly did Miss Cunningham hope that 
something might occur within the next two months to remove 
Emily Morton from Emmerton. In her absence Amy was 
too much of a child to be cared for, but together they would 
form a very considerable drawback to the pleasure she ex- 
pected ; and she thought it would be better to give up the jour- 
ney at once, than to be continually troubled with Miss Morton 
as an instructress, and Amy Herbert as an example. Amy 
went to her mother as usual, not quite satisfied with herself. 
The first elation had subsided, and she was aware of the evil 
feeling that had arisen in her mind, and at once acknowledged 
it to Mrs. Herbert; and then, referring to the dance, she 
wondered that Miss Cunningham could have been so blind to the 
impropriety of the suggestion. 

** I should have thought, mamma," she said, " that Dora^s face 
vionld have shown her she was wrong." 

•*It do«^8 not surprise me," replied Mrs. Herbert, "be« 
the same thing happens continually with every one 
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Whatever we wish Tor 
Iowa.h1e." 

" But there 
saiil Amy. 

" Only sa far as n is me e 
" If iiur wishes were good, our actions would be good al 

" But there are a, gre.it many wishes which are 
good nor had, mnamia; wishes, I mean, that are of n 
ijuerice." 

" 1 tliink that is a mistake, tnj dear : wa are so ignorant tLat 
WB never can tell whether even a passing thought may not be of 
consequence ; and with regard to our wishes, the inoment we 
see that we shall not be permitted to indulge Ihem, we must try 
and get rid of them." 

" I do not quite see why it is necessary," said Amy. 

" Because," replied her mother, " our will ceases then to be 
the same as the will of God. There is a. very fearful lesson 

S'een us in the Bible on thia subject in the history of Balaam, 
e wished lo go with the prince of Moab, in the expectation of 
receiving a great reward, and God forbade him. His duly, then, 
was to conquer his inclination ; but, instead of this, he only obey- 
ed outwardly, and still continued to wish, and at last he was por- 
mitted to follow his own way ; but we are tnld that the ajiger of 
God was kindled against him." 

"I see that he was wrong," said Amy; "bnt most we not 
wish for little things?" 

" If we were quite good, we shonid never do so, my love : we 
should see plainly that even the smallest events uf our lives are 
ordered for our good ; and it is better lo begin with control- 
ling our wishes in trifles, and then we shall nut be led astray 
by them in great things. Of course there is no harm in wislT- 
iug for innocent things, as long as it is permitted us to en- 
joy them ; but whan they are put beyond our reach, our wishes 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

^ I WISH Frank would not make such a fuss about those stupid 
boys who are coining to-day," said Dora, as he left the room 
when breakfast was ended, expressing his great deligrht that 
Monday morning was at length arrived, and begging them all 
to make a point of coming down to the lake in the afternoon to 
see the skating ; " it is bad enough to have a number of strange 
girls here, but really to be worried with rude boys is more than 
any one can bear." 

'* Perhaps they are not rude," said Amy. 

" Yes, but they are," replied Dora : " I am sure they must be 
rude and awkward ; I cannot bear them." 

" But Frank, you can bear him." 

^ Oh, that is quite a different thing — not but what he is a tor- 
ment sometimes ; but I do not want to talk about them now. 
Margaret, please donH go away ; just help me to settle how we are 
to amuse ourselves when the people come ; I have had such a lec- 
ture from mamma this morning about making ourselves agreeable." 

" Dear me, I don't know," said Margaret ; ** let them take care 
of themselves ; I dare say they will find something to do " 

" There is the conjurer for Wednesday," observed Dora, 
thoughtfully ; ** but there are two days to that, and what shall 
we do with them till then 1" 

'* Really," said Miss Cunningham, ** I should think there would 
be quite sufficient amusement in being here, and seeing the 
house ; for you told me the other day they none of them lived in 
such a large place." 

" Yes," said Margaret ; " to be sure, they can go over *..« 
house and round the grounds." 

" Round the grounds !" exclaimed Dora ; " why, it is going 
to snow hard." 

*• Well," replied Margaret, " I should never trouble myself 
about it beforehand ; . when they come they will amuse them- 
selves, and if they do not like it, they need not come again." 

" That is not my way," continued Dora ; " it would not be 
very agreeable to be told they had a stupid visit at the house 
jf the first gentleman in the county. We must have more ways 
sf entertaining them than they can have at home." 

I canH think, though, what they are," said Amy ; *' but I dare 
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say jDu will recollect something when the time c 
know, Dora, though I could not talk to any of It 



I could play with the little onca." 



"Ahf bull d 



1 the little 



aid Dora ; " ihej 



wll be Tory happy with a doll, and Emily Mottoti will take c: 
of them ; liut there aie two or three ^reat ones, the Mias Stun- 
leys, and Misa Warner, who have olwaya been at school ; 1 havr 
nut Been tliero, and I know they are coniing early ; people always 
lio come early when one does not want them ;" and Dora looked 
It MisB CunniD|rhaia, and thought of the last Saturday momidg. 

" We might talk forever," said Margaret, " and it would be aa 
good, and really I have not time to think abouj. it now : do, Lu- 
cy, come to my room and look at that dreaa which you said could 
Ue altered like youra. Morris will have no time if it is not given 
her this morning, and I must go and talk to mamma before it is 
begun." 

" That is just like you, Margaret," aaid Dora ; " you never 
will help me ; but mamma saya you must try this afteinoon, so it 
will be DO use for you and Lucy lu shut yourselves up in yoni 
room; you roust come down, or she will be very angry." 

Amy saw tliat Dora was gradually beoomtng estremely annoy' 
ed, and camostlj longed to aooih her ; bat she was rather afraid 
tiO interfere ; she did, however, venture to say, that perhaps some 
of them might be fond of reading, and then there would be less 

''Oh yesl" exclaimed Margaret, who did notguitolikctogo, and 
yet was very unwilling lo slay ; "that will just do, Amy; they 
shall read, and then Ihey will all be quite comfortable, and wn 
may go our own way ; 1 am so glad that matter is settled ; I do 
no hate trouble and fuss." 

" So we do all," aaid Dora, angrily, a» Margaret histilyran 
out of the room ; " only some people are farced to take it. That 
pla[i of yours will not do at all. Amy, and I cannot think how 
you could be so silly as to propose it. School-girls never like 
reading, and if they do, they can have enough of it at hume. 
What they ought to have here ehould he smnelhing to mark tha 
place, something Ihey should remember, eomeihing. In short, 
luilo different from what they could find anywhere else." 

Amy did her best to thmk, but it was all to nu purpose ; and 
Dora, at last, could only sigh and moan, and walk to the window 
and watch the weather, and wish that the snow would coma 
iown, and keep them all at home. 

" And snow Miss Cunningham in," said Amy, laughing. 

" I'o be sure," answeied Dora, " that would be rather odious. 
What a goose she made of herself last night. Amy, and how de- 
lighted I was when you had all the pruise !'' 

" S3 was I, too," said Amy ; " tut I duii't think I was tighl 
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I un sure, indeed, I was not ; for I spoke to mamma aboi t it af- 
terwards, and she told rae it was vanity." 

" As for that," said Dora, " every one is vain." 

" But then," said Amy, *' we promised at our baptism, that we 
would not be so ; and mamma says that persons wlio are vain 
Boon become envious, and that envy leads to very great crimes, 
and. that if we indulge in vanity, we can never tell how wicked 
we shall become by-and-by." 

*' I cannot understand why you are always talking of baptism. 
Amy," said Dora ; '* it seems as if it had something to do with 
every thing, according to your notions." 

*' According to mammals notions, you mean ; she reminds me 
of it 80 often, that I cannot possibly forget it." 

** But there is no one in the world who has kept the promise," 
eaid Dora ; " and then they say we have such a wicked nature : 
what Lb the use of thinking about being good, when we have no 
power to be so ?" 

" 1 do not think I understand it quite," replied Amy ; " and I 
am sure, Dora, I cannot teach you, but I could tell you what 
mamma teUs me." 

*' And what is that ?" asked Dora. 

" Mamma says," answered Amy, " that when we are born we 
all have very wicked natures ; but that when we are baptized, 
God gives us a new nature which is good, and that when we 
grow up we can do right if we really wish to do it, because we 
have the Holy Spirit always to help us ; and once, when I made 
an excuse for something I had done wrong, by saying that it was 
natural, and I could not help it, she told rae *hat it raight have 
been an excuse if I had not been baptized, but that now it was 
no excuse at all." 

" Then what are we to do ?" said Dora ; " no person really 
keeps the promise. How wicked we must all be !" 

*'' Mamma says we are," replied Amy ; *' and that we ought to 
bo 80 very careful about our smallest actions, and our words and 
thouffhts, because it is so dangerous to do wrong now." 

** But," said Dora, " I cannot see why people should be bap- 
tized, if it only makes them worse off than they were before." 

" Oh ! but, indeed, Dora," exclaimed Amy, looking rather 
shocked, '* it makes us better off than we were before, a great 
deal better off; for, you know, the service about baptism says 
that we are made God's children, really His childien ; and that 
when we die we shall go to heaven, if we try and do right now, 
and beg Him to forgive us, when we do wrong, for our Saviour's 
sake." 

" I do not understand it," said Dora ; " and I never heard any 
talk about it till I came to P^mmerton." 

^ I did not understand it half as well," replied Amy, " till 
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miniina loM me a. Glory about Uncle Harringtoo's birthday, i 
Biiiil lliat when we were liajilixed, we were micle lieira of heavi 

heir to tiiis pliice and all ibe property ; and etea 
it puzzles me very much, and very olisa I cannot belieTO 
lhat it ia all true ; but 1 try tu do bo because mamma says it ia, 
and sbows me where it is written in tbe Bible." 

in we tell that we have a, good nature given us al 
baptism !" aaid Dora ; " 1 never feel it ; I don't think I do 
■My thing lhat ia right all day long: you may have a i^ond ua- 
tuie, A-iny, and I ibink you have, but 1 know 1 have not." 

" Mamma says," answered Amy, " that heinff sorry for our 
butts and wishing to do better ia a proof of it ; and you know. 
Dura, you often lell me how much you wish to do right, and 
sometimes, when I have hud a great many wrcig feelings, vain 
feebngs, 1 mean, and angry and envious ones, the only thing that 
makea mc at all happy again ia because I feel sorry for it." 

Dura aigbad dGejily. " 1 wieb," she said, " lhat the bud na- 
ture would go all at once, 1 am ao tired of wiahing to do good, 
and ^Iwaya doing wrong, and then I begin lo think there ia nu use 
in trying. It would be easier if 1 could believe lhat it was true 
about baptism, because then it would appear as if there was Bome> 
thing tu help me ; but I have aiwaya heard people talk about hav' 
iog auch a very wicked nature, till at last it seemed foolish to hope 
lo be good, BB if it were impossible ; not hut what I do try some- 
times. Amy," ahe continued, with a sudden impulae to be unre- 
served, which ahe bad occastonully felt when talking lo het 
cousin since their little disagreement. " I do try auinetimes, 
though 1 dare say you will not believe it, because 1 am ao cross, 
I meant tu try this morning, only Lucy Cunningham made me so 
angry by the way she twisted her bead about, and the nonsense 
she talked at breakfast, that I could not help becoming out of hu- 
ir with every one ; and when once 1 am annoyed in the mum' 
:, I go on so all day ; but you cannot tiiiderstand thai, it ia bu 
[■unlitp you." 

I Cin, though," replied Amy, " for I very often am provoked 
'' when I watcii Mias Cunningham, and hear het talk ; but I try 
not tu look at her, and lo think of something else." 

" 1 caunut da that," said Dora : " when she is in the room, I 
find myself watching tier, and listening to her, though 1 would 
give the world not to do it ; for I am always longing to stop heri 
K aay something sharp, and yet, when J do, I am so vexed with 
myatilf for it. I know nothing wiil ever go right while she ia 
With us." 

" Then you will not he uncomfortable long," replied Amy. 
" Bui," said Dora, " I knuw very well that it is no use fedivg 
Ivtoperly only when every thing goes as you like ; what I m'"'~~ 
■It, lo have the power of being good always : tbora are a~ 
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people who are never put out of humor — ^Aunt Herbert for one , 
I long to be like her." 

" So do I," exclaimed Amy, eagerly ; " but then she is so very, 
▼ery good ; I don't think it is possible to be what she is ; Mrs. 
Walton says she never met with any one like her." 

'* That is what disheartens me ; good people are so up in the 
clouds, where one can never get at them." 

" I suppose, though," answered Amy, " they were not always 
so good : mamma often says she did a great many naughty things 
when she was my age." 

*' I wish she wuuld tell me what made her better, then," said 
Dora : " did she ever tell you ?" 

" No," replied Amy ; " all that she ever told me was, what I 
ought to do myself to cure my faults, and she said that she would 
pray to God to help me." 

" No one will ever promise that for me," observed Dora, 
sighing. 

"But mamma will, I am sure," exclaimed Amy, eagerly, 
" and I—" 

" Why do you stop T" said Dora. 

'* Mamma tells me to mention all your names in my prayers," 
replied Amy ; " but I don't mean that that would be the same as 
her doing so, because she is so much better." 

" I cannot see what difference that can make : I should like 
rery much to think you did it always for me ; but it must be 
SQch a trouble to remember." 

" Oh no, Dora, it would seem so unkind not to do it, and if I 
thought you cared, I never could forget ; but some day or other, 
when I am quite good, it will be of much more use." 

" Does Aunt Herbert think that no one must pray for others 
but those who never do any thing wrong ?" asked Dora, in a 
tone of surprise. 

^ No ; she says we all ought to pray for each other, and that 
it is quite our duty ; but we are told in the Bible that very good 
persons' prayers are heard particularly ; and so mamma says 
that is one reason for trying to conquer our faults, because God 
will be more likely to attend to us then." 

" I cannot think you ever had any faults to cure ; you never 
could have been ill-tempered." 

** Oh, Dora, pray don't say so : it makes me think I must be so 
deceitful, for I am often ill-tempered, and I used to be so every 
day at my lessons." 

"Then," said Dora, "you can tell me just what I want to 
know : what did you do to make yourself better ?" 

" I used to talk about it to mamma," replied Amy ; " and one 
daj particularly, I remember I was very unhappy, and thougnl 1 
tlMNtld be cross all my life * and then she showed me a pr» f ^r 
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which Bhs iiad wrilten out (or me : it was taken fiam tlio Col- 
lecta and the Psalms, ond she hegged me to repeat tt every 
niorninfT nnd evening, and once in the middle of the day, too, anil 
tiy to Ihink about il ; and ehe marked aume vetaes in the Bible, 
and gave me a ahorC prayer besicjea, juat a few words to say to 
myself when I felt ihat I was hecoming out of temper ; and she 
ftdVised me, when 1 knew I had been dniog wrong, in ihai or 
any thing else, to go lo my room insinntl^, and pra./ la God to 
forgive me ; and afler I had done as she desired for some time, 
and really tried very hard not lo speak when I was angry, and lo 
give np to whatever mamma wished, 1 found it much casiei lo be 
good-tempered." 

" But," said Dora, " that is so much to do. I never heard be- 
fore of any one saying prayers in Ihe middle of the day : why 
should it be necasBiry !" 

" Oh !" replied Amy, " if people do not pray, they never can 
have any help from God ; and the Holy Spirit, which was given 
thi'in St their baptism, will go away Irum them, and they will 
become dreadfully wicked." 

" It is right fur people to say their prayers every morning and 
evening', of course," said Dora ; " but I nmet say again, I never 
heard of any pefsons doing it in the middle of the day." 

" I thought a great many people did ; at least, I know I have 
read in the old times of some who said them seven limes, and in 
the Bible it is mentioned. Don't you remember one of the lee 
Bona ihoy read In the church stiuut Daniel, and how he prayed 
three limes every day 1" 

" Ah, yes, in the Bible — but, then, in the Bible every one 
does what is right. 1 never think the persons we lead of ihcrs 
cuuld be like ub." 

" They did not always do right, though," answered Amy, " be- 
cause it very often says that Gad was displeased with them : 
you know how angry Mnsea was unce, and how he was not al 
lowed lo go with the Israelites. Whenever I read that, I always 
think *hal 1 should have fell exactly like him." 

" I cannot say 1 ever tliouglil much about II," said Dora ; " one 
hears it all In church ; but I always am bo sleepy on a Sundav 
that I cannot attend." 

" Bui I suppose you are not always sleepy when you rc^d at 

" I never do read at home now ; we need lo do it when wa 
were children ; for mamma lang'it us to read, like every ons else, 
out of the Bible, but 1 thought of nothing but the hard worda, 
and il always appeared a lesson hook, and so 1 ii'ver looked At il 
allerwardB. 1 I'ur^i, though, on a Sunday we were acuuatoi Bed 
lo read a chapter, but we have le/l off that lately ; I don't V''^^ 
know wliy, except that we are loo old." 
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" Too old to read the Bible !" repeated Amy, with a feeling of 
oaiaful surprise that her cousin should have such ideas. 

" I don't mean too old to read it at all," replied Dora, '^ but too 
old to be forced to do it.*' 

'* Mamma does not force me to do it,'' said Amy ; '* but it 
seems to come naturally : the day would be quite strange if wt) 
missed it." 

" Do you mean to say that you read it every day, or only on 
Sundays 1" 

" Every day," replied Amy. " We always read the psalms 
uid lessons the first thing after breakfast, except on Wednesdays 
md Fridays, and Saints' days, when we go to church.*^ 

" Go to church on the week days !" exclaimed Dora ; " who 
«fver heard of such a thing ?" 

" I thought it was what almost every one did," replied Amy ; 
*'and I always fancied you would if you were not so far from 
the church." 

" I cannot imagine what the good of it all is," said Dora 

" But it is ordered," replied Amy, " in the Prayer Book." 

" I do not see that is any reason for it ; its being ordered does 
not make it good." 

'* I once asked mamma some questions about it," said Amy , 
" and she told me that the Prayer Book was put together by 
very good men, who knew a great deal better than we do what 
was right; and that it was composed from the prayers which 
were used a great, great many years before, just in the time 
after our Saviour died, and that they had made all the rules 
about the service and the Saints' days, according to the old 
customs ; and so now it was the law of the Church in England, 
and every one ought to attend to it." 

" Every one does not attend to it, though," replied Dora : 
•' at Wayland no person ever thought of going to church except 
on Sundays." 

" I believe," said Amy, " the Prayer Book says there ought to 
be service every day ; and there are regular psalms and lessons 
marked in the calendar." 

" Perhaps so ; but I am sure if people were to go to church as 
oflen as you say there would be no time for any thing else." 

" We generally manage to do very much the same on Wednes- 
days and Fridays as on other days : it is merely doing things at 
different hours." 

" If I could only see the good of it, I should not care,'* said 
Dora ; ^* but it is so strange to be always thinking so much of one 
thing; prayers at home, and reading the Bible, and going to 
church every day — I should get so tired of it." 

'' You would not be tired if you were accustomed to it, be* 
janao it would come to you naturally, like eating, and drink* 
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' ing, and sleeping, and, besides, it prevenla one Trum going or 
wroog all day." 

" JIow liu j/oa mean '" aaked Dora. 

" Don't you know," replied Amy, " thai whun thinga ars 
diaagreeable in the morning, and one is pul out of temper, It 
'.ems aa if nothing would put one right again V 
" Well ! yea," said Dora, rather impatiently ; " go on." 
*-Then," continued Amy, " if 1 am cross, and the time comes 
I for reading the paalms and lessons, or going to chuich, or saying 
r the prayer mamma gave me fur the middle of the day, it ataps 
me ; because it seems no much more wiched to be cross in 
church, or when one is reading the Bible, than at any other 
[ time, and then I get betler, and set off" again afreah." 

" Thai is the reasiin, I suppose," said Dora, " that you are 
iver angry a whole day together, as a great many people are : 
It r cannot understand where you gel the time for il all ; does 
never interfere with yojr walking or your lessons I" 
" No," replied Amy, " because we reckon upon il beforehand ; 
id when we are thinking of what is to he done in the day, 
B always remember thnt we eliall be some time in church, or 
ading the psalms and lessons, and mamma arranges so as not 
I to let it interfere." 

iut still you must bo tired of ii," persisted Dora : " it Is 
i[uite impossible that you should go on, day aftar day, and not 
wish for a change. I am sure I get quite lired of going to church 
on Sundays ; and 1 du not know what I should do if 1 were 
obliged to go every day." 

" 1 don't like it always," replied Amy, while the color mounted 

o her cheek ; " and I know I du not attend half as I ought ; but 

am sure it makes the day go ilgbt, and mamma tella me it will 

\ he pleasanter to me every year ; besides, I know that if it were 

1 for going to church and reading wilh mamma, and all ibaX 

rt of thing, I should be so much more itl-lempered, and en* 

lus, and Tain, than I am now, and then 1 should be wretched ; 

I for you don't know, Dora, what very bad feelings 1 have some- 

l'limeai"and the tsars started Into Amy's eyes as she spoke, at 

L the recollection of the last Saturday evening. 

Dura was silent : her own faults were so much greater than 
her cuusin'i, that Amy's self-reproach was more bitter than any 
repronf could possibly have been. If Amy were so grieved at 
the remembrance of an impatient word, or a passing tliuaght of 
vanity, what ought ahe lo feel whose whole life had been one of 
pride and self-will 1 She fell, too, as if she had no right to at- 
tempt to comfort one who was so much belter than herself; and 
aloud fur several moments looking at Amy wilh wonder and in- 
lorest, till the striking of the clock recalled her lo herself, and 
[ t&rling at the time ihey hod spent logather, ahe declared the ilar 
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half gone already, and there were a hundred things to be 
done before the people came. 

'* I had quite forgotten them," said Amy ; " I think, Dora, I 
forget a great many things when I am talking to you." 

*' Do you 1" said Dora, turning suddenly round to kiss her; 
" it cannot be any use to you to talk to me, because you have 
Aunt Herbert to go to." 

** I do like it, though, so very much," an6«vered Amy, " and I 
think about it afterwards ; but I wish I could help you in amusing 



every one." 



*' I must leave them to their fate," said Dora, preparing to 
leave the room, " for mamma wants me, I know : but. Amy," sho 
added, stopping, and apparently desirous, yet unwilling to say 
more, " I wish — no, never mind now." 

'* O ! do tell it me," said Amy ; *' is it any thing I can do for 
you ? I should be so glad." 

^ No, nothing, nothing," hastily repeated Dora, though her 
manner was at variance with her words. 

" But you must tell me," said Amy, seizing her dress to 
prevent her going : '* I am sure you mean something : can I 
look out some books, or put the room in order, or get any thing 
for you 1" 

^ No, nothing of that kind ; but. Amy, should you — should 
you very much mind letting me see the prayer Aunt Herbert gave 
you 1" 

" Oh ! if you would but let me give it you," exclaimed Amy, 
" for it is in mammals handwriting ; and I think you would like 
it all the better for that, and it is such a nice one : shall I go and 
fetch it ?" 

" I must not wait now," said Dora, *' for I am after my time 
with mamma ; but if you will put it in my room by and by, I 
should thank you so very much ; and I shall always think of you 
when I look at it." 

'* And of mamma," said Amy ; " and some day, perhaps, Dora, 
yon will be able to talk to her as I do, and ask her any thing you 
want to know." 

Dora shook her head, for she believed she never coal4 be un« 
xeserved with any one but her cousin, and hastened to hc" mam* 
iiia*8 room, with a longing desire that she could go to her fof 
Advice as Amy did to Mrs. Herbert 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Bora's lime was so fully accupied for the rest of the mornug 
that she wsa qllllo unable to form any scheme of amuBemeiit; 
and three o'clock arrived, and with it carting afler carriage, 
each brinj;ing an Impoitation of visiters, before she had m 
all decided upon what was to be done with them, I'rank had 
gone out with the young Dornforda, who came early, acco'ding 
lo their engagement; and the three boys who arrived afterwards 
were immediately dispatched to the lake lo find him, and amuHS 
ihifmselves with skatinir. 

"Boys are no Irauhle," thought Dora; " they ol ways go out 
of doors, and take care of [l.emselves : hut girls — " and she 
sighed as she looked upon the five young ladies, who, dressed in 
Iheir best silks and gayest bonnets, stood each by the side of ber 
mamma, very silent, very shy, and very uncorafortable. 

" You will take your young friends into the schoolroom, Dora," 
said Mrs. Harrington, in her most gentle tone. " I suppuse auno 
of them will like walking such a cold afternoon as this : hul you 
will find plenty of entertainment for them there : and with Mar- 
garet, and Miaa Cunningham, and Amy, you will make quite a 
pleasant little party." 

"There can be no doubt of that," said a tall, good-natured- 
looking lady, who had brooght her iwo little ciria to pay their 
first visit from home. " In a house like this there is always 
snmeJiing agreeable to be done ; and then it is so jleasant for 
young people to be together. My children live in such tetire- 
metit that it is an especial treat to them to have companions." 

The two little girls clung more closely lo their mother's side 
as she apoke, apparently thinking that the grealest treat at that 
moment would be to remain under ner protection; but Dora led 
the way la the door, and they were obliged to follow, hand in 
hand, and casting imploring looks upon their macnnui, to persuade 
her to go Willi them. She half ruse from her seat, but Mrs. 
Harrington stopped her. " You need not be uneasy, Mrs. Dun- 
vers," she said ; " Dnra will lake great care of them." 

" Oh ! yea, of coursD, of course," repealed Mrs. Danv^ 
" but they are so ahy, poor children : I should just tj 
\k)w they manage to go on among so many strangers." 
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"I should he niad lo kro 
poor Mrs. Danvers, in a feve 

"We will inquire presenily," persisted Mrs. Harrington, who J 
was always firm, evea in Irifling msitera, and had made up her 
_mind they should be left to thenisalves at first, to become ac- ] 
' witli the real of ihe party. 
:«uld jilsl Bsk IheiQ," saiti Mrs. Danvers ; " I dare saj 1 I 
lid easily'Gnd my way to Ibe schoolroom : where is it V 
At the other end of the house," replied Mrs. Harrington. 
Oh, juet along the passages thai we passed as we came 
T dare say." 

" No, quite in a contrary direction. If you wish lo know whal ^ 
your children prefer tilling, Thomson shall ask fur you." 

Mrs. Harrington rang the bell, and Thomson was sent to tb 
schaolronm, while Mrs. Danvers sat pondering upon the extreme 
anpleaaantness of being si visiter in the housii of any lady who I 
was determined to have her own way. 

Amy was in the echoolroom, waiting for her cousins, and b 
little time was spent in introductions, and in discussing whether 
it was a pleasant allernoon, and whether the snow would be dis- | 
agreeable if tbey went out on the terrace ; and when at last it 
was di'cidetl lu be very cold, and that they had thin shoes on, 
and that one was rather liable to cold, and acuther to cough, &c., 
Dora found they were resolutely bent on an artemuon in the 
hoiiae, and all that was to be done was lo show them to their re- 
spective apartments lo lake olT their bonnets and shawls, and to 
wish heartily thai they would remain there till summoned to the 
_ drawins-room fur the evening. Quickly, much mote quickly 
than Dora had supposed possible, they appeared again, full of ] 
expectation that something was lo happen which was to gira ] 
them very great pleasure. The visit to Emmerton had been I 
talked of for weeks before ; it had been Ihe subject of their J 
thoughts by day, aod their dreams by night ; and the ihrea 1 
schoolgirls (Dora's particular dread) had exulted when they an- 
nounced to their companions that a portion of the Christmas holy- 
dnys was to be passed at Emmertiin Hall. In former days Mr. 
Harrington's family bad been not only the richest, but the gayest 
in the county, and everyone associated with the name of Em- i 
merlon visionsof breakfast-parties, dinner-patties, riding- pa rtiesi I 
uic, balls, and every kind uf festivity ; and tboagh toL younj I 

^W admitted to all these pleasures, the young ladies had still a l 
' t but somewhat indistinct notion that a visit al Emroertan i 
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be tho height ot human enjoyment; while foot DoTa na* 
expected In realize all these gay expectaliona when she nas dis- 
sslieficd with herself, unhappy at the recollection of Wavland 
and her brother Edward, and with no ane hut Amy to assist in 
making every one comfurlable. 

A I'uint, debpairing sniile pasaed over her face as they entered, 
(ine aRer the other ; and she ciiBt a hopelesa glance at Amf . 
Margaret bad promised to appear, but Miss Ciinningbam consid- 
ered it necessary to make some change in her dress, and lier in- 
SBpsrable companion could not possibly leave her. 

■' You must have had a very cold drive," said Dora to tho 
eldest MisB Stanley, s girl about her own age — quiet, lii id, and 
awed hy the Etrangenesp of every thing about her. It was the 
fourth time the observntinn had been made, and for the fourth 
lime the same low, half- hesitating " Yas" was given in reply ; 
but there the couversaliim ended, and Dura tnrned to her other 
visiters, hoping lo lind them more communicative. Unhappily, 
her manner was sucb as to repel instead of encouraRing them: 
she really wished to be kind and agreeable, but she did not for a 
moment forget that she was Miss Harrington of Emmerlim Hall ; 
»nd her efTorls to be polite were so evident, and she was ea veiy 
condescending in every thing she did and said, that it was im- 
possible for the poor girls to be at ease. 

Amy saw that her cousin was very different frObi what she 
usually was, but could not comprehend in what the change con- 
sisted, and only longed for her to leave off asking them if (hey 
liked music and drawing, and whether they preferred home or 
school, and bow many brothers and sisters they had, and talk of 
something more interesting. Any thing would have been pref- 
erable to the formality of asking a string of cjucstions ; even she 
herself was a little chilled hy Dora's manner, and only ventured 
to day a. fewAi'orda in in undertone to a rather pretty, delicate 
girl, who stood hy the hre near her. This most disagreeable 
oonslraint had lasted about ten minutes, when, to Amy's extreme 
salisfaetion, Miss Morton's voice was heard in the passage, and 
almost immediately afterwards she entered, followed hy Rose, 
laden with a doll nearly as large as herself, which she was only 
allowed to play with orcasionally. She ran into the room with 
great glee, to eshibit her treasure to Amy, but shrank away on 
seeing su many strange ficea : every one, however, seemed ta 
feel her appearance an mdescrihable relief; the shy Miss Stan- 
ley stooped to kiss her, and ask bow old she was ; her sister 
beflgcd 10 know the name of the doll ; and Amy's friend was de- 
lighted lo find in her a resemblance lo a sister of about the sama 
age ; while the two younger children looked wi[h envy and ad- 
miration upon the bnndsome pink frock and bright bitie bonnet, 
vhieh were always the holyday dress of the beautiful doll. Itul 



a, greater charm ihm Rose and her doll was Boon found in EmQj 
Morlan's manner. Slia weni from one to (lie other, saying some- 
thing kind to eacli, in a voice go sweet tliat it would have made 
e>en s commonplace expression agreeable : and after a few tri- 
fling questions, wliich gave lier some idea of their peculiar tastes 
anil dispositions, she managed, by inahlng ohservations of het 
own, 10 indui^B ihem to do tbe same ; and listening with renl and 
1101 forced interest to whatever was said, she led theoi on to de- 
scribe Iheir companions and their school life, till Dora found, to 
het Burpriae, that Hester Stanley, whom she had decided in her 
own mind to be almost devoid of intellect, and certainly unutter- 
ably dull, was a guod French and Italian scholar, very fond of 
ilrawing, and farther advanced than herself ia het acquaintance 
with books in general; that her sister was extremely amusiag; 
And that Mary Warner had travelled on the Continent, and had 
many stories to tetl of the peculiarities of foreign manners and 
customs. The younger children looked at Rose for a few min- 
utes without speaking, then ventured to touch the doll, and at liiBl, 
with one c(msent, seemed to resolve oa being sociable, and re- 
tired into a corner of the room to enact the parte of mamma, 
nurse, and doctor to the poor doll, who, in spite of her brilliant 
color, was pronounced to be in a most dangerous state of health, 
and to require itislant advice ; while the party collected around 
the fire, growing bolder and bolder as the noise in the room in- 
creased, begiia at last so entirely to enjoy themselves, that when 
the dnak of the evening had stolen on them, and a proposition 
was made by the children for candles, there was a general peti- 
tion for a few moments' respite, that they might have the luxury 
and freedom Oi' talking by firelight prolonged. It was a Mrange 
contrast to Ihb etifiiiess of tlie first half hour, and llora hardly 
knew whether she quite apprcved of it, it seemed to throw her 
to completely in the back-ground ; hut to Amy it was delightful. 
It was so new, and so interesting tu hear a description '' 
Bchuol life, that she thought she could listen forever i and 
Margaret and Mlaa Cunningham, who came into the room i 
middle of one of Julia Stanley's most amusing storiea, appi 
to lake some pleasure in what was passing. Margacet'e interest' 
was real ; but Miss Cunningham's satisfaction arose from the 
nuiiiparison which she could make in her own mind between tlie 
splendor of Hocbford Park, and the very ordinary style of living 
lo which her new acigUaintances had lieen accustomed ; and at 
nvory possible opportunity she broke out into exclamations of 
" Dear mo ! how strange ! how very shabby J what a wretched 
place your school must be !" till site lioped she bad fully oon- 
ti nced ibcm of the iiict that the habits in which she had been 
ight up were immeasurably superior lo theirs. Julia Stanley J 
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■he continued hei stories, talking very fust, and la-agliiag heailily, 
and ca.'ing little what waa thought as long as ehe could maks 
others laugh also ; but bor sister was not equally insensible ; and 
every now and then she endeavored to check the How of Julia'a 
bpiritB, and Id suggest that the customs of their school were nol 
euiirely as she hud represented. 

"You must not believe every thing Julia tells you exactly," 
site said, iDrning to Miss Cunniugbam, who seemed quite unable 
to comprehend the fact of any young lailiea. being- bo ill-treated 
(1 have nu second course at dinner, no cnrtaina to their beds, 
fires in their rooms : " she runs on so fast that she forgets. 
We always have puddings on Saturdays ; and we have fires 
when we are ill ; and there are curtains in tlie largi^st room, only 

3 have never slept there." 

" Well, then, bad is the best, is all that I can say lor your 
.chuol," said Miss Cunningham : " and as for ladies being brought 
!p in such a way, bow is it possible for them ever tu know how 
iHihave, if they are not taken more care of!" 

" It must be very oncomfurlable," said Dora ; " but reaDy 1 
:anni>> sea what a second course, and curtains, and fires hare in 
lo with manaeia." 

"To be sure iiot," exclaimed Julia; "what does it signify 1 
X is very hard and disagreeable sometimes, and we cry a good 
deal when first we go there — that is, some of the little ones do ; 
but after a few weeks it is all right, and we oat our cild line- 
pudding, and think it delicious," 

" Cold rice-pudding !" repeated Amy, who had a peculiar dis- 
like to it: "do you never have any thing but cold rice-pud- 
ding 1" 

"Not very often," replied Julia; "but, as I said before, it 
really does not signify; I assure you, if you weie up at six 
o'clock evccy day, as we are, and had nothing but bard lessons 
from morning till night, you would think cold rice-pndding one 
of the nicest hings yuu had ever tasted, 1 don't thiuk I ever 
liKB any thing we have at home half as well." 

"Weill" eKolaimed Miss Cunningham, "I never heard of 
such a Bcboul before ; all my notions were, that young Indies 
lived togeilier, and learned a few lessons, and had French and 
drawing masters, and ladies' maids, and carriages ; thitt would 
he apceable enough : hut you might just as well be cotlagets* 
children, if you live so shabbily : and what a diSerence it must 
make after your home ! How you must miss your carriage and 

'■ I do not," said Mary Warner ; " we have no carriage." 
" Not keep a carriage !'' exclaimed Mjks Cunninghum ; "tbua 
bnw dn you manage tu get from one place to another V 

** Really," interrupted Dora, " I do not think you should erD«» 
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foestii^n any one in that way : of course there are cairiages to be 
had, even if people do not choose to keep them/' 

*• There are coaches always passing near us," said Marj ; 
" and so it is very convenient." 

"Coaches! you mean stage-coaches, I suppose," said Miss 
Cunningham. 

** Yes," replied Mary : " one of them goes to Sandnam, 
where our school is ; so there is no difficulty about my travel- 

'* That is the strangest thing of all," said Miss Canningham. 
** Do you mean really that your papa and mamma allow you to 
travel about the country in a stage-coach V 

The tone in which this was said sounded even more disagreea- 
ble than the words ; and Julia Stanley instantly took oflfence. 
'* And why not 1" she exclaimed ; " why should not people ride 
iu stage-coaches if they like it ?" 

" Of course, if they like it," said Margaret, who was always 
willing to side with her friend ; " but liking it is a different thing 
from being obliged to do it." 

" So it may be," replied Julia ; " but almost every one does it 



now." 



" I never do," said Miss Cunningham, pointedly. 

" Very likely," answered Julia ; " but then you are only one 
person ; and almost all those I know go in stage-coaches con- 
stantly ; so you need not be so much surprised at Mary War- 



ner." 



Miss Cunningham pouted and drew up her head, and thought 
Julia one of the most forward, impertinent girls she had ever 
met with ; and Hester began to fear (here must be something 
very derogatory to the dignity of a lady in travelling by a public 
conveyance ; and yet, remembering that once, when their own 
horses were lame, she had been obliged to avail herself of it, 
she could not with a clear conscience deny her acquaintance with 
them ; she could, however, abuse them heartily, and lament the 
necessity which had induced their papa to allow it— quite agree- 
ing with Margaret and Miss Cunningham, that it was not a com- 
mon thing for people to do. 

" Nonsense, Hester," exclaimed Julia ; " you know as well as 
I do, that it is the most probable thing in the world that we shall 
go back to school by the coach ; and what will your pride say to 
that 1" 

" Oh, papa mentioned something about it one day," replied 
Hester ; ** but of course he was not in earnest." 

*^ But he was," answered Julia ; '* he said that now our cousins 
had left school, it would be a great expense for us to travel by 
ourselves, and that he should certainly ^ut us into the stagc- 
and let William take care ol ms, and then there would be 



no trouble about tiie nia.ller. I wish," alie added, turning to Amr 
who Bl^iod next ber> " that Heuter would not try, as shn aJ- 
waya does, tn maka herself as grand and as line as the people 
, she is with." 

Amy felt a Blight pang of self-reprnach as Julia spoke this ; 
for when ihs cunversation had begun, she felt she should not like 
to say, as Mary Warner had done, that her papa and momma did 
nut keep a carriiige ; and it appeared almost like deception tn 
.^lame another for a fault she was conscious of herself. " I 
;hinli," she said, in reply lo Julia's observation, " that it is not 
igbi to wish lo be just the same as other people ; but I am afraid 
■ slionld like it: and I am sure, indeed," she added, with an ef- 
, " that I should he glad to have a carriage to take me ivhcr- 



;ver I wanted to f.^. 
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s not make any difference to us," 
" except when we are staying here, and have 
the use of his things ; but 1 think I should almost preler being 
without them, because then I should not miss them." 

" I used to think," said Julia, still speakinR in a tone onljr te 
be heard by Amy, " that it signified s great deal about the way 
in which people lived till I knew Mary Warner ; but she had 
such diiTerenl notions, thai she made me think difierenlly loo." 

"What notional" asked Amy. 

" Oh. I ciinnot leil you all now ; but her papa was very rich — 
very rich indeed, and lived in a beautiful place ; but In some way 
— I caoQol quite understand how — he lost all his money, and was 
obliged lo sell his property, and live in a much smaller house. 
If he had ohosen, he might have had it all back aguln ; but he 
is a lery good man, and would not do something which he thoitglit 
was not quite honorable ; and so they continue living in the same 
inl'erior way, though no one, of course, thinks the worse of him 
for it, because every one says he has acted so nobly. This 
makes Mary care little for the change. She says her papa is so 
respected, and she is so fond of him, that it seems belter to her 
than if ihey had all the fine places in the world." 

Amy looked with interest at Mary as she heard this ; but she 
was not able to continue the conversation, for the servant entered 
with candles, and lea immediately followed ; and atXer tea they 
were all to dress for (he evetiini;. 

To Dnra*s satisfaction, it had been decided that the boys were 
lo dine late, so she was spared the task of keeping ihem in or- 
der ; and, finding that every one was beginning to feel comlorla^ 
hie and at home, her own dignity a liltle relaxed, and she begas 
Id tliink thai, afier all, the infliction of a three days' visit fiuot 
the Bclmolgitla might nut lie so very unendurable. 
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Amy hastened to her mother's room as soon as tea was over, 
in the hope of finding her there ; for she had intended dining by 
herself, and appearing in the drawing-room only in the evening. 
'' I must talk to you one minute, dear mamma,'' she said, as she 
entered. ** We have been getting on so nicely in the school- 
n«otn — so much better than I expected, only it was dreadful jast 
at first They were so silent ; and Dora looked like a duchess. 
If I had not been her cousin, I should have laughed ; but I fan- 
cied they would think I ought to entertain them, and that made 
me feel more shy than ever ; and then they all spoke in such a 
low voice that every word I said was heard." 

" Well !" answered Mrs. Herbert ; " but who br6ke the 

spell r 

*" Miss Morton, mamma," replied Amy ; " and I should like -o 
understand what made her so different from Dora." 

" She is much older," said Mrs. Herbert ; " naturally, that 
would make a difierence." 

'* It was not quite that," continued Amy ; " for if it had been 
my Aunt Harrington, I don't think we should have ventured to 
speak a word : but there was something in Miss Morton's man- 
ner that made every one appear at ease. Can you tell me what 
it wasi" 

'^ You must imagine me to be a fairy. How can I possibly 
judge of what Miss Morton did when I was not present ?" 

'* But can you not guess from her character ?" asked Amy. 
" You have seen so much more of her lately, that I think y ju 
must know." 

*' At least, you are determined, as usual," said Mrs. Herbert, 
smiling, '* that I shall give you a reason for every thing which 
you cannot quite comprehend. I suspect, in the present instance, 
ihe secret consisted in Dora's thinking of herself all the time she 
was talking, and Miss Morton's thinking of others." 

" That is not quite clear, mamma," replied Amy. " Does 
thinking of one's self make one stiff and formal ?" 

" Generally, either stiff or affected," replied Mrs. Herbert ; 
" yet it is very difficult to avoid doing it. You will often hear 
persons speaking of what are sometimes called ^ company man- 
ners' — not meaning exactly affectation, but a manner approaching 
to it, which is not qnite natural ; and it almost always arises from 
this same cause. It is, in fact, very nearly allied to selfishness ; 
for we care so much more for ourselves than others that we take 
a greater interest in thinking of ourselves than of them, and so 
we become disagreeable." 

" But how can we help it 1" asked Amy» 

** By trying every day of our lives to consult the happiness of 
those we live with, ' answered Mrs. Herbert. " I mean, in the 
Mtrett trifles, such ^s giving up a pleasant scat, or an amusing 
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book, or fetching lliiDgs for ihem tci Enve them Irouhle. or iialen- 
ing tu tliein wlien they wieli to talk to ua. Ily these means we 
can acriuire a habit of forgetting euraelves, which will remain 
with us wliellici' we aro in cumpany or only with our own 

Amy listened to her mother with an earnest wish lo follow hot 
tidvice ; and when she joined the party In the dm wing-room, slit 
found immediate opportunities of putting it in practice. 

The evening was a cheerful one, for Mr. Harrington proposed 
some Chriatraas games, and insisted upon every one's Joining 
ihem : and although Dora and Miss Cunningham held back, and 
thought themselves too old and too dignified, they were at length 
obliged to yield ; and the rest of the party were so merry thai 
they did not notice their grave looks and slow movements. Amy 
enjoyed herself thorooghly ; and when her gay laugh caught 
Mrs. Herbert's ear, it gave her more hapjiinesH than sh» had feh 
for many months, since she could now venture to dwell on the 
delight which Colonel Herbert would experience on seeing hei 
BO entirely what he could must have desired his child to be. 
Dora was almost jealous as she noticed the regard which Amy 
attracted, and wondered what the secret could be. Perhaps, if 
she had followed her couain's example, and given up a seat to 
Mary Warner when she was tired, and assisted Hester Stanley 
when her sandal broke, and soothed one of the children when 
«he fell down and was frightened, she too might have been ■ fa- 
vorite ; but, without intending lo be unkind, she managed »a 
openly to show her dislike to what was going on, that every one 
endeavored to keep aloof from her : and if they did speak, the 
answer was bo eold, and the ms-nner so proud, that the wish lo 
make another attempt was impoaaihie. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

;t her new acqnaintanne the nest morning, a 

r atteniively while slie was dressing, 

e hud quite decided on the one she liked Lest. Julia Sunley 

' t 6nt anmaed her so much, and was so very lively uid 

Lenipered, that it seemed impoiaible not to give the prefsr- 

lo hor ; but even then there was something in her quick 

ir and liastjj expressions wl)ich rather annoyed AJaj's 
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feelings, when contrasted with Miss Morton*s gentleness and re- 
finement ; and in the course of the evening, as she observed her 
more narrowly, her conduct to Miss Cunningham had struck her 
as peculiarly disagreeable. It req^iired but very little time to 
perceive Miss Cunningham's deficiencies ; and Julia, who was 
remarkably quick and clever, had not been in her company half 
an hour before she had discovered them ; and her great amuse- 
ment was to turn every thing she said into ridicule. For the 
first few minutes Amy had been amused ; but afterwards an en- 
deavor of Emily Morton's to check some satirical observations 
had shown her that she wss wrong ; and a sense of politeness 
soon made her aware that Julia allowed cleverness and high 
spirits to carry her beyond the bounds of propriety. When Dora 
gave Miss Cunningham what Frank would have called '^ a set- 
down," it was done in a ladylike way, as far as manner was 
concerned. She delighted in saying the most pointed things in 
the most pointed tone, yet she would on no account have neg- 
lected the little attentions which Miss Cunningham's position 
demanded : but Julia Stanley, feeling herself infinitely superior 
to Lord Roch ford's daughter in intellect and accomplishments, 
considered that she was, on this account, freed from any demands 
upon her politeness ; and had made no scruple of pushing into a 
room before her, interrupting her when speaking, and endeavor- 
ing to show that she did not consider her as entitled to any re- 
spect or attention. All this was peculiarly disagreeable to Amy, 
who, having always lived with persons who were polite upon 
Christian principles, could not in the least comprehend the rude- 
ness of self-conceit ; and if Julia had oflfended her in one way, 
her sister's manner had been equally unpleasant in another. She 
had been Miss Cunningham's shadow and echo ; she had followed 
her from place to place, admiring her dress and her ornaments, 
and begging her to describe Rochford Park, and hinting how 
much she should like to see it ; and once or twice she had turned 
to Amy to extort her admiration also, when sincerity had obliged 
her entirely to differ. 

A little of the same flattery had also been bestowed upon Dora, 
but it was received so coolly that there was no temptation to re- 
peat it ; for Dora, though she loved praise and flattery, still re- 
quired it to be administered delicately, through the medium of a 
third person ; and fancied herself insensible to it, because she 
never encouraged any one to tell her in direct terms that she 
was beautiful and clever. Mary Warner's manner resoinbltd 
neither ; it was not quite so polished as Amy would have liked. 
but ii was simple and straightforward. She had never seen any 
place so beautiful as Emmerton, and she said so plainly : but blio 
also said that she thought there were too many trees aitout it, 
and she should have preferred the house being built higher. U 



was the Bams vith every thing else : ehe expressed her opinioa 
when aaked wiihuut reserve ; bat she did nut, like Jiilis, inlrutla 
disagreeable obaervationB uncalled fur, or, like Hester, pretend 
to see beauties where there waa nothing to admire. The up- 
rightness of her falher'a character seemed Ui have desi^cnded to 
her ; and Amy willingly forgave any little awkwardoess of man- 
ner when she saw Mary^a lirninesB and simplicity ; while even 
Dora was rather won by the Dnooncem with which she listened 
to Miss Cunningham's impertinences, and the openness with which 
she acknowledged the inferiority of her own home to Emmer' 
ton — apparently thinking it a matter of indifference whether she 
lived in a. large house or a small one. It was a point of cbamc- 
ter which Doro could appreciate and admire, though it was not 
one she thought it necessary to imlL-ite. Hut Miss Cunoiog* 
ham felt very dilTerenlly, and her good-humor was not at all in- 
creased by the failure of her endeavors to inspire both Julia and 
Mary with awe and admiration ; and to complete her dlBcomfarl, 
when breakfast was over. Miss Morion gently proposed her 
practising for half an hour ; adding, that Lord Hochford had 
again mentioned the subject, and begged that she would assist 
her in perfecting the piece she had been trying, so that it might 
be played in the evening. Miss Cutmingham did not speak, but 
she looked her thoughts, and yet she did not Tenture to rebel, for 
Lord Ruchford, with all his fundness, had some particularities, 
and the arrangement of his daughter's studies was his peculiar 
hubby. It seemed, however, as if she had secretly tesiilied 
that the pleasures of a London journey should not be marred by 
any progress she might make under Miss Marlon's tuition ; snd 
bad as her performance had been before, it was much worse this 
morning. Miss Mortoo, with unwearied patience, corrected her 
false notes, asked her to repeat the difficult passages, and showed 
her, again and again, bow they were to be played : but the long 
stiff fingers appeared to possess some innate spirit of obstinacy ; 
they would move exactly in the way in which they should not 
have moved ; they would play sharps for flats, and turn uroloh- 
ets into quavers, and minims into crotchets; until Amy, who, 
with the exception of Juiia Stanley, was the only penuD 
present besides, wondered huw It was possible for Miss Mor- 
ton to persevere ; and Julia, after a pretended attempt to con- 
ceal ber amusement, laughed aloud. Miss Cunninghitm heard 
the laugh, and felt it keenly, and forgetting every thing but her 
annoyauce, she jumped up from her seat, closed the buok, aud, 
without speaking, rushed our of tlie room. 

" Well ! that is delightful,'' exclaimed Julia ; " I would liav« 
laughed before, if I had thought it would bring 



4my wished It 



.ing, but she fell painfully 
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she had begun to dread Julians satire ; and, happily for her, Em« 
ily Morton spoke instead, 

" I should be very sorry," she said, " to believe you in earnest j 
yoa would hardly acknowledge so openly that you took pleasure 
in hurting the feelings of another." 

" Only she took pleasure in hurting my ears," replied Julia. 

" Not intentionally," said Miss Morton : " but I am sure you 
eannot really mean what you say ; you must be sorry for having 
given pain." 

** Miss Cunningham is so very silly," persisted Julia, who was 
oever willing to confess herself in the wrong, " it really is im- 
possible to help laughing at her. You know there can be no 
harm at being amused at peopIe^s folly." 

'' I cannot agree with you at all," said Emily : " and as to 
Miss Cunningham's sense, it is not her own choice to be less 
clever than others." 

" To be sure not," exclaimed Julia, pertly ; " who would be 
stupid if they could help it 1 But it does not make people at all 
the less absurd, because it is not their own fault." 

" There, again, I must differ from you," replied Emily. " It 
makes all the difference possible. Self-conceit, and vanity, and 
pride may be ridiculous, but not mere deficiency of understand* 
mg : it is the appointment of God, just as much as poverty or 
illness may be ; and I think, from something I heard you say 
yesterday, you would not be at all inclined to laugh at any one 
who had less money than yourself." 

'* Oh no ! certainly not," said Julia : " but cleverness is quite 
a different thing. I do so like bright, clever people ; and I do so 
delight in laughing at stupid ones. All the world think more of 
cleverness than of any thing else." 

'* But it does not follow that all the world are right," replied 
Emily. 

'* But a great many strict people that I know think so," said 
Jolia. *' I very often hear some friends of ours say, such a per- 
son is not quite right, but then he is so clever ; and it does make 
up for a great many things : you must own that." 

'^ Indeed I cannot own it," replied Emily : " I do not see that 
it makes up for any thing." 

" But don't you like it ?" asked Julia, in a tone of great sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, very much — just as I like to see a pretty face, or listen 
to beautiful music ; but I do not esteem it. I mean," she added, 
observing that Julia continued silent from astonishment* " that I 
do not think it forms part of a person's character, any more than 
Us houses or his clothes do." 

^ But have you no value at all for it ?" said Julia. 

** Yes," replied Eniilj ; " and so I have for riches : both ma} 
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be made the inslruments of goud ; but I do nol value a peraor 
#hu ia rich because he is rich ; neither <lo 1 value a person who 
IS clever becaQES he is clever. If the rich man turns his riches 
to good account, I value liioi for his generosity and self-denial ; 
and if the clever man uacii hie laliinis well, I value him because 
I see he ia trying' to serve God ; but I shnuld have just as much 
esteem for a pour man, or a man with inferior uuderslaniling, if 
he waa equally good." 

"But," said Julia, "all the celebrated people one reoils nf 
were not good, and yet there ia just as much fuss made about 
them nov^ aa if they were angela: every one talks of Ihera and 
praisea them." 

" Yes," replied Miss Marlon, gravely, Hr d then paused as if 
lost in her own thoughts. 

■' What were you going to say 1" asked Amy. 

" I did not like to say what was in my mind," replied Emily, 
" it is BO very painful ; but, yoi. know, the opinions of men can 
be nothing when a person ia dead." 

Julia seemed struck with the observation, but did not speak, 
for she began to feel ashamed, and was endeavoring lo Bummnn 
courage to confess herself in the wrong. " I wish you would go 
on talking," she said, after the silence had continued fur several 
minutes ; " but then you Ihiiik me so rude, thai perhaps you will 
nol take the tronble. 

" It is not what I think, but what Mias Cunningham thinks, 
which ia of importance," replied Miss Morton r " you have not 

" Well ! I was nol quite polite, perhaps, only really 1 cnold not 
help it. Shall I beg her pardon V 

" No 1" exclaimed Emily, " pray do not do that ; it would on- 
ly make matters worse, liecausc you iituat own then thai yoti 
thought her tidiciihrns." 

" Bui what shall I do 1" asked Julia. 

" Will you let me tell you without thinking I am interfering!" 
■aid Emily. 

'■ Oh I yes, pray do. Tou know at school every one apeaki 
her mind, so I aui quite accustomed tn it." 

" Well, then ! I should recommend you to begin by keeping! \ 
strict guard over yourself for the rest of the day, thai you may 
not be guiltv of the same fault again, and not to force yourself 
upon Miss Cnnningham, but to show her quietly a few lilile at- 
tentions ; and if she Is proud and annoyed, to try and feci that it 
ia only what you have brought upon yourself, and therefore not 
ji he angry with her." 

" Bui that is not ihe least in my way," said Julia. " I could 
go juat at this minute and say 1 am sorry, because I am in the 
atunor ; and 1 should be rather glad to make it up and be friniKb 
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again, though she is so silly : hut as for going on all day paying 
little attentions to a person who has not a single idea in her head, 
it is what I never did and never can do " 

** Never will, you mean," replied Miss Morton. " We often 
say can, when we ought to say will.''* 

" Well ! can or will," exclaimed Julia, " it is all the same ; 
only if I may beg Miss Cunningham's pardon now, I donH care : 
but if I must do that, she must take her chance ; and if she 
makes herself ridiculous, I must laugh at her." 

'* Because you think yourself cleverer," said Miss Morton : 
** is not that the reason ?" 

Julia blushed deeply : she was not accustomed to have her 
self-conceit brought before her so plainly, and yet she was too 
candid not to see the truth of what was said. 

'^ I do not mean to pain you," continued Miss Morton, very 
kindly. ** Perhaps it is not my place to interfere ; but you prom- 
ised not to be annoyed : and you must forprive me if I remind 
you, that in the sight of God the most trifling act of self-denial 
from a really high motive — I mean, of course, from a wish to 
please Him — is infinitely more valuable than the cleverest thing 
that has ever been said or done since the world was made." 

Still Julia was silent ; her cleverness did not at that moment 
come to her aid ; and after gazing attentively upon the fire, play- 
ing with the ornaments on the mantelpiece, and turning over the 
leaves of one or two books, she found herself so very uncomfort- 
able, that, hastily exclaiming she must go and look for her sister, 
she left Amy and Miss Morton alone. 

'* Are you vexed ?" asked , Amy, as soon as the door was 
closed. ** You appear so." 

" I am, rather," said Miss Morton, " for I am half-afraid I 
have done more harm than good ; and I am hurt especially about 
Miss Cunningham, because I know it was very disagreeable to 
her to have any lesson at all ; and such a one as this will make 
her dislike it more than ever." 

^ But not you," observed Amy ; " she cannot blame you for 
another person^s rudeness." 

*' Only it is difficult," said Miss Morton, " to feel kindly to- 
wards those who have been the cause of placing us in awkward 
situations ; and I do not suspect I have ever been a favorite with 
Miss Cunningham." 

'* 1 wish Miss Stanley had kept to her own room this morn- 
ing," said Amy. " I am afraid she will spoil our pleasure all 
day." 

'* Oh ! no ; she will soon forget it all : and I do nut think sho 
will take Miss Cunningham^s anger much to heart ; it will rather 
her than otherwise." 

'' I should not like her to be amused at me," said Amy : " slie 






frightens ine dreadful]}^. I fell just now as if I could not h»T< 
ventured to ^peak before hor." 

" I must give yuu a lecture too," Baid Emily, smiling. '* Wli] 
should you be afraid of people merely because tljey ara clever, 
aitd say sharp Ihiuga I It ia making cleverness ufaa much cun- 
Bequence as Miss Stanley does ; besEdea being a dangerous feel- 
ing, and one which ollen prevents us fruoi doing our duly." 

"Ah! but," said Amy, "I cannot feel quite as you do. I 
always have thought a ^reat deal about it, atid longed to be 
very clever myself, and fui every one tu admire me, and look up 

" And I hav 
that I never du 
blc commands.' 

" Do you really think so V inquired Amy, looking much dis- 
tressed. " Yet it seems so natural ; and cleverness is different 
from riches, or tank, or any thing of that kind." 

" Can yaa recollect any part of the Eible in which it is said 
that God takes pleasure iti it !" asked Emily. 

" There is a great deal about wisdom in the JJoah of Pniv 
erbs," answered Amy ; " and it ia said to be belter than any thing 

" Yes," replied Emily ; " but then, you know, we olight la 
compare different parts of the Bible together, if we wish to know 
its real meaning. And there ia a verse at the end of a very 
beautiful chapter in the Book of Job, which tells us what wisdom 
really ia : perhaps you may remember it. It says, ' The fear ul 
the Lord, that is wisdom ; and (p depart from evil is under- 
standing.' Now, a poor man who cannot even read may have 
just as much of this wisdom as Iho most learned man that ever 

"Tlien," said Amy, "there is no use in trying to learn 
Ihinga." 

'■ Indeed," replied Miss Morton, " there is. It is our duly lo 
improve the understanding God has given us to the utmost by 
exercising it in every right way. Our Saviour's parable of the 
talenta gives a- most iDipressive warning to us on this point, 
though talents there mean, likewise, advantages of every bind ; 
and besides, ihe more we Inow, ihe mnre wb are able to leocb 
others." 

Amy still seemed unconvinced, and Emily continued. " You 
ill sec what 1 mean, if you will think u( being clever in iha 
me way as you do of being rich. We all know that it is lliS 
vay of the world lo value people far their money, but common 
«nse tells us that it is very absurd ; anil yet no one would di '" 
that tichea may be made of great use lo our(ellow-erealurB«,th> 
they do nul make ua in ibe smallest degree 
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khe eye of God. I wish I could explain myself more clearly ; 
perhaps, if I were very clever, I might be able to do it ; and theOj 
you see, my knowledge would be of use to yon, though it would 
not make me either better or worse in myself." 

" I think that is clever," said Amy, laughing : " for I can un- 
derstand you much better now, though I am afraid I shall never 
learn to think rightly about every thing." 

" You must not say that," said Emily. " You know you are 
not very old yet ; and if we thought about every thing rightly at 
the beginning of our life, it would not be necessary for us to have 
8o many years to learn in. As long as we are not standing still 
we may be tolerably happy, though we do m t happen to blunder 
in the dark way." 

" 1 think 1 am always blundering," said Amy ; " at least, I 
know I am always wishing for something which mamma and you 
tell me I ought not to wish for : but I think it is because I hear 
Dora, and Margaret, and Miss Cunningham talking so much about 
such things. You know Dora makes a great deal of being clever, 
and Miss Cunningham is always speaking of rank and riches, and 
Margaret is so pleased to be pretty. I know it is really all 
nothing ; but when I hear them I cannot help longing for it all, 
and thinking that it must be of consequence." 

" Yes," said Miss Morton, " it is very natural. This place is 
to you just what the world is to grown-up people." 

" I remember," replied Amy, ** thinking something just like 
that the very first night my cousins came : but I did not imagine," 
she adc'ed, " that there would be any one in my world like you." 

Mis& Morton could have answered, with truth, that she had 
never expected to meet with any one like Amy at Emmerton : 
hut at that moment Dora and the rest of the party entered, and 
Miss Cunningham with them. 

" Must you go ?" whispered Amy, as Miss Morton prepared to 
leave the room. 

Emily replied that she had letters to write, which would keep 
her engaged the whole morning ; and Amy scaricely wished her 
to remain, when she observed the expression of Miss Cunning- 
bam^s face, and saw that her good-humor was by no means 
restored. 

It was not, indeed, a very easy task at any time ; and Julia 
Stanley seemed resolved that this morning it shoi>ld be more 
difficult than ever. She had given up the idea of confessing her 
fault, and trying to make amends, because she could not have her 
own way as to the manner in which it should be done- and had 
become angry with herself, and, as a natural consequence, angry 
with every one else. There was, in fact, a regular tend be- 
tween her and Miss Cunningham, and Dora soon saw that to 
preserve peace would be a difficult matter. Julia's mnnncf wai 



mare sharp and, abnipt tiian erei, aa she tnok every oppnrliLnitr 
of repelling Mias Cunningham's words, and turning Lhcni inlt 
ridiiKile: while Miss Cunninglmm, nn her part, endeaviired Ic 
make sneers and ecornful Inoks as elTeclive as words. Amy was 
very uncomfuitable, and once or twice tried to divert their atten- 
liim by talking to the younger children, and making them bring 
their dolia and playthings lo the table where the elder girls were 
working. But h^r eSurts were in vain ; and, as a last hope, 
she ventured toBugsest to Dora, that perhaps it might be pleas- 
ant it some one were lo read out. The idea was the greatest 
poaailile relief to poor Dora, for all her antipathy lo airangB 
EC linn! girls and three days* lislts was returning' in full force ; 
in:l having asked as a matter of form whether any one wouli) 
.■lislike it, she quickly produced lialf a doien volumes to clioosu 



be decided « 



Dora put down the book oi 
of course that she should n 
doni been called o 
always ordered and r 
when this v 



fmi 

The chnico being settled, the next quesiinn 
ivhii should read. There was a general burst oi excuses as ine 
inquiry was made. Every one would read, only there was a 
[)ieee of work to be finished, or a drawing lo be begun, or some 
beads to be threaded, or they were so eoon tired that it was quite 
useless to begin, or they were suflering from a eotd, and hoarse- 
i, which would make it disagreeable for the rosi to listen, 
n the table, cDnsideiing it as a maltet 
It be obliged to do it. She had sel- 
e up her own will for others, but liad 
ged, and told others their duty : anil 
;, her part was considered finished. So, io 
ine present msiance, she had decided it would be a gnod thing to 
read, and had i^hosen the book, and supposed that some one 
wonid easily be found willing to amuse the rest. But Dora was 
mistaken. 

The only person who had not excused herself was the only 
one whose excuse would have been really a good one. Poor 
Amy's heart beat fast as she thought that It might fall to her lot 
to read. She had never read aloud to any one but her m 
and she was the yoiingesl of the party ; and, moreov 
knew that in the book which had been fixed on there wer 
long French ijuolalinns, which must be pronounced o 
cither alternative being equally disagreeahle. " I wish I could 
read," she whispered to Margaret, who was silting next her; 
" but I am so frightened." 

" Oh I it does not signify," answered Margaret, aloud ; " tbera 
,B no ticeaaion for us to trouble ourselves— Emily Morton wilt 
ranie directly ; 1 have known her go un for hours when mamm 
has been ill." 

" Yes," said Dora, feeling slightly uncomfortable as she spoke, 
'■he is much more used to it than we are. Itose, go and tell 



insisted. 
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£nii]y Morton that we should be very much obliged if she could 
read out to us this morning while we are working." 

The message was more civil than it would have been some 
months before, and Dora's conscience was rather relieved ; but 
to Amy it seemed only selfish and thoughtless. 

" Miss Mcfrton told me she had letters to write, Dora,'' she 
said, timidly. '* Don't you think reading to us would be an inter- 
ruption to her V 

"Not more than giving us our usual lessons," observed Mar- 
garet ; " it is only occupying the same time in a different way." 

" But," replied Amy, " indeed I think the letters are of con- 
sequence ; and the post goes out so early." 

" Well, then. Amy," said Dora, rather sharply, "if you will in- 
sist upon our not sending for EmUy, you must read yourself, for 
yoa are the only one of us all who is not busy." 

Amy was busy finishing a purse to be given to Mrs. Walton 
on her birthday ; but any thing was better than to allow Miss 
Morton's time to be intruded on ; and although the slight trem- 
bling of her hand, and the bright crimson spot on her cheek, 
showed the greatness of the effort, she did manage to begin, and 
even to get through the first long French sentence without break- 
ing down. Dora listened to the words, but they made very little 
impression ; she was thinking all the time of her own selfishness, 
and how easy it was to make good resolutions, and how very 
difficult to keep them. It was only on that very day that she 
had been reflecting on her conduct to Miss Morton, and had de- 
^^rmined to be more thoughtful for her comfort ; and now, on the 
first temptation, she had weakly given way, and, but for Am^> 
would have sacrificed Miss Morton's whole morning merely to 
gratify her own fancy for work. Happily, Dora's was not a 
mind to be contented with the bare acknowledgment of having 
been wrong ; it was too active and energetic to rest m fruitless 
wishes for amendment : and now, finding that Amy's voice was 
becoming weak, and that she read with difl^ulty, she threw 
down her work just as she was about to put the finishing stroke 
to it, and offered to read instead. It was but a trifling action, but 
H made Dora feel happier than she had been before : it proved to 
herself that she was in earnest ; and when she had made one en- 
deavor, it was much easier to make another. Her manner grew 
softer, her thoughtfulness for others increased ; and before the 
morning was over, she had even taken Miss Cunningham's part 
against Julia Stanley, when she had made an observation on the 
book they were reading, and had given up her seat near the fire, 
fearing she might be cold. The book was so interesting, and 
the oriel room so comfortable, that no one thought of the time or 
tlie weather : and when Mrs. Harrington made her appearance 
irith Mrs. Dan vers, and begged them all to go out before dioier 
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that ihej mi^ht not lose the best part of the day, ihere wm k 
■light munnur tirdisappmhation ; Mra. Danvers aympalliized, and 
pitiotl, and declared the ruom au warm and cliBerful, it was »1- 
laotl impassible to leave ii : nuw she had once fuund ber wa; 
tliere, sho should he a frequent visiter. 

" 1 always think young people manage best when left tn them- 
BeiveB," said Mra. Harrington. " Dora, you must be quick, and 
go out ; and as many nf your young friends as cboose to go with 
you had belter pel ready also." 

The sendiog them out did not seem like leaving them to them- 
Belres : but Mrs. Harrington's manner prevented atmust every 
one friim differing from her ; and Mrs. Danvers, who was rathei 
young, and aonn awed, said nothing, but began fondling her tittle 
girls, and proposing to slay and play with them if tbey lilted it 
better than going for a walk : while Dora, who knew the eiacl 
meaning of evfiry word and lone of bur mother's, hastily put d; 
her work, and prepared to obey. 



CHAPTER XX. 
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" MABCAnET," snid Mias Cunningham, who bad joined the 
walking-party merely from not knowing how to employ her time 
satisfactorily while they were away, " I want you to talk to me a 
little : never mind the rest, they will manage very well ; and 
really what 1 have to say is of consequence." 

" le it, indeed 1" replied Margaret, who dearly loved a little 
mystery ; " but you must be quicl, for Dora said bo much to mo 
before we came out about being attentive to them all." 

" It cannot signify what Dora says; she is not to rule every 
one; at leasl, I am sure she shall not rule me. But what I 
wanted to say to you was about London. I talked to papa thji 
morning, and he says, after al!, he thinks there is a chance of 
your jfoing." 

" Oil no ! he cannot really mean it ; mamma was so very poal- 
tive Ibe other night." 

" Yes, I know that ; but it is somelhin^ about Mrs, Herbert 
which makes the diSereuce. Your papa thinks her very ill, and 
ne wants to have advice for ber; and if Dr. Bailey does not gi V 
a goad report, he will try and persuade her to go, and theBjB~~ 
Uie family are to go loo. 
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*^ Well, that would be delightful ; but the time would not suit 
foa — it will be so soon/' 

*' But if you were to go at once, papa would not object to being 
there earlier himself, for he is determined that we shall have 
lessons together." 

" So, then, it is all settled," said Margaret, her eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. '* To be sure, I am sorry for poor Amy, but I dare 
fay there is nothing very much the matter ; and with a LondoB 
physician Aunt Herbert will soon get well." 

" I don't think it is settled at all," answered Miss Cunning- 
ham ; '* for I can tell you one thing, Margaret, I never will go 
to London to be pestered by Miss Morton ; she must stay at 
home, or I must. If you had only seen how she behaved this 
morning ; she found as much fault with my playing as if I had 
been a mere baby." 

" Bnt," said Margaret, seeming much perplexed, " there is no 
help for it ; she must go with us ; only it does not follow that 
you should learn of her." 

" It does follow, though," replied Miss Cunningham, angrily . 
** how can yeu be so stupid, Margaret ? I have told you a hun- 
dred and fifly times before, that if papa once has a thing in his 
head, not all the world can drive it out ; and he said this morning 
that I should have lessons of her, besides the other masters ; but 
I won't — no, that I won't." 

** That is right," said Margaret ; " if you make a fuss about it, 
you will be sure to have your own way." 

'* But my way is to stay at home ; I can do that if I choose, for 
mamma will like it ; but I will never go near London to be laugh- 
ed at by rude, vulgar people, as I was this morning ; so you may 
manage as well as you can without me." 

Mi^ Cunningham walked on a few steps with her head raised, 
rapidly twisting the bag she held in her hand, a sure sign that 
she was working herself into a passion. Margaret followed, ap- 
pearing very downcast, and feeling that Lucy's determination 
would prove the destruction of all her bright castles in the air. 
London with only her own family, would be nearly as bad as 
Eromerton. ** What do you wish me to do ?" she said, anx- 
iously. 

" Nothing," was the reply ; " but make up your mind to go 
without me, for I am quite determined ; I can be as obstinate as 
papa sometimes." 

This could not be doubted ; but it was no satisfaction to Mar- 
garet. '* It is very unkind of you, Lucy," she said. ** You 
aometimiss tell me you love me, and yet you don't seem inclined 
to put yourself in the least out of your way to please me. You 
kaow very well that there will be no pleasure in London if yen 
»re )iway : we shall go nowhere and e**'* aothing." 



v it, but it can't be helped." 

" That odious Emily Morton !" exclaimed Margaret ; " aha 
lias been a torment In one way or another ever >ince she entered 
the house." 

"And ehe will never be any thing thing' else," said MiM 
Cnnningham ; " I wish you joy of her." 

" But ia there nothing to be done 1" again asked Margaret, 
while neveral most impracticable plana passed quickly ihrough her 
mind, all having for their object ihe reii.Dval of this Ecrioua ob- 
Btacle to her enjoymenl. 

" I can see nothing," was Ihe answer, " unless you can make 
her go and see her friends while ynu are absent." 

" 1 don't think she has any friends," said Margaret, " except 
an aunt who is abroad ; that ia, she has never asked lu go away, 
so 1 suppose ahe has no place to go to." 

" That makes the cose a great deal warse. If she has no 
friends, you may depend upon it you will be burdened with her 
forever." 

" I believe, though," said Martraret, " (here ia a Mrs. or Miss 
Sornehody, who was her governess ii nee, who could keep her for 
some time; but then, yon know, it is no use talking about It; 
there is no chance of our being able to do any thing." 

" The losa will be more yours than mine," replied Misa Cun- 
ningham ; ^ it will be just the same to me next year ; but yuu 
will misa every thing." 

"Yes, every thing," sighed Margaret. 

" You would have gone lo the opera, certainly ; papa would 
have taken jnu Ihere ; and you would have been out half the daj 
shopping, and driving in the parka; and you would have seen 
every thing, and bought any thing you wished ; for, of course, 
your papa would have given you plenty of money to do as yoa 
liked with ; and then my aunt would have taken us (o some de- 
lightful patties. But it is not worth while (o Ibink about it now, 
because if you go for your aunt's illnase, and have no one to take 
yoa about, you will be at your lessons half the day, and slaying 
at home with her the other half; and there will he nnthing to ho 
seen, because you must choose such a very quiet part of the lovva 
for an invalid." 

" Oh, Lucy !" said Margaret, " I wish you would not talk so 
It is very unkind, for you know it will be al! your doing." 

" My doing ! no, indeed, I can't help it. Get rid of Miss Mor- 
ton, and I will go directly. And now I have said all I wished, 
j and BO I think I shall turn hack, for you told me you wauled lu 
go 10 Dora; and really I have bad quite enough of those »chool- 
\ girls ibis morning." , 

Margaret did not press her to stay, for she was becoming very 
todignant ; but neilber vrie she incliaed to make any exertions It 
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be agreeable ; and soon persaadiiig herself that the walking part} 
had advanced too far for her to overtake them, she rather sulkily 
tomed back and followed Miss Cunningham, keeping, however, 
at a convenient distance, that she might be able to think over the 
conversation, and find some arguments which should induce her 
to break the resolution she had formed. 

Amy in the mean time enjoyed her walk with her companions, 
in perfect unconsciousness that any thing was near to disturb her 
happiness. She laughed at Julia Stanley^s strange stories, till 
she forgot by degrees that she had been afraid of her ; and al- 
though every tree and ■ stone was familiar, there was a pleasure 
in pointing out to strangers all the beauties of the grounds, even 
in their wintry dress : and good-humor being proverbially infec- 
tions, the whole party returned home in all the better spirits, that 
they had been spared Miss Cunningham^s sulkiness and pride. 
The first news, however, that awaited Amy upon entering the 
house, was the information from Susan Reynolds, that Mr. Har- 
rington had prevailed on her mamma to see Dr. Bailey. Amy 
started and turned pale, and anxiously asked if her mamma was 
very ill. 

" Oh dear ! no," replied Susan, frightened in her turn ; " but I 
thought you would be glad to know your mamma was going to 
see a doctor, because then, perhaps, she will get strong again." 

** Yes, but she must be worse, I am sure," said Amy; **she 
never would send for any one unless she were very ill indeed." 
And without waiting to hear more, she hastily ran to Mrs. Her- 
bert's room. But her fears were soon calmed. Mrs. Herbert 
was much the same as usual, and seemed in tolerable spirits, and 
quite laughed at Amy^s alarm. 

" I have only consented to see Dr. Bailey," she said, " just to 
satisfy your uncle ; and it was very foolish in any one to frighten 
you, my dear child, so unnecessarily : so now go to your dinner, 
and forget me and be happy." 

'• That would not be the way to be happy," mamma ; " I never 
enjoy any thing till I have remembered that I can tell you about 
it. But are you sure you are not very ill ?" 

" I am quite sure that I am not feeling worse than I have done 
for the last six weeks," replied Mrs. Herbert ; '* and I suspect 
the sight of your papa^s handwriting would do more towards my 
cure than all the physicians in the world. I hoped to hear from 
him by the same mail which brought the news of peace." 

" Perhaps," said Amy, " the letter will come to-morrow." 

" Oh no !" replied Mrs. Herbert ; " it is scarcely possible ; I 
must be contented to wait. But you had better go now. Amy-— 
there is the second dinner-bell." 

Amy left the room much relieved. A natural buoyancy of dis- 
nosition seldom allowed her to be unnecessarily anxious ; she wai 



ft 
ft 



ny judfiment of \>er owt tespecting llie bi«U 
of her mollier'a heaUli ; and Mrs. llerhert^s Bssurances out- 
weighed the passing influence uf her uncle's misgivinjtB. Sha 
diJ, huwever, look oFloner than ever lo ihe door during the even- 
ing, with a vague espectaliun that her father would appear ; &nd 
she persuaded Mr. Cunningham to repeal agaio to her all he had 
before Baid of the probabiljcv of hia arrival at any monient ; while 
Mrs. Herbert, also, lialened eagerly, and laughed at herself fat 
being as fanciful as Amy, though her heart beat quickly at the 
slightest unusual sound in the house. 

" There is the second day happily orei. Amy," Bald Dora, ai 
she bade her good-nlghl ; " and now 1 have no more fears; we 
shah do very well to-morrow. Frank bos been proposing for us 
all to assiBl ID ornamenting the oulei saloon for the conjurer, and 
Mary Warner can show us how to make artificial flowers ; so we 
shall have plenty of occupation ; and in the evening 1 really think 
we may make up a quadrille. You know there are several peo- 
ple cojoing besides ; and Emily Morton will play as lung aa we 
like. The only thing that worries me is about Julia and Lucy 
Cunningham ; they are exactly like cat and dog." 

"1 dare say we can manage tu keep them aeparate," replied 
Amy. " If Margaret will lake care of Miss Cunningham, there 
will be no diEficuUy at all." 

" Bui thev will get together," said Dora. " And really, though 
I do cordially dislike — not hale, remember, Amy — though I do 
cordially dislike Lucy Cunningham, yet I must say Julia behaves 
infamously; she has been snapping at her the whole evening: 
and, moreover, almost laughed at Mr. Cunningham to her face." 

" Oh no !" exclaimed Amy, " she could not do that ; il would 
be so dreadfully unfeeling." 

'* But she could, though ; she could do that or any thing else 
that came lu her head. Tou know she aets up for being clever, 
and thinks she may have every thing her own way. I wisli ;oa 
would talk to her. Amy." 

" Me !" repeated Amy, in a tone of the utniost surprisn; "you 
are laughing at me, Dora." 

" No, indeed, I nover was more in earnest in my life. I 
heard her say lo-day she thought you knew more of what WM 
riffht than any ouo else in the huus^ and had more couiage 

Amy was silent from aBlonishmenl. 

" It is your quiet way, Amy, which strikes her so, I am sure," 
oontinuiid Dura : " you never make a fuss about being good- 
natured, and yet you alwuys do every thing for everybody ; sr.d 
B they most all see it and love it too — at least, if thej ai 
There is always a diffici,lty when any one else UgT^ 
Utured. they icem lo have achieved Bomelhing." ' 
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'• You know, Dora," replied Amy, gravely, " that I always ask 
you not to say such things to roe, but you will forget. I don't 
meaa that I don^t like it, because I do very much ; but mamma 
would rather I should not hear them, and so it vexes me." 

*' Vex you !" exclaimed Dora, earnestly ; " if you knew half I 
would do to please you. Amy, you would not talk of my vexing 
you, at least not willingly ; I never could have believed before I 
came to Emmerton how painful I should find it to be unkind to 
any one ; but now I can never forgive myself when I have beeo 
cross to you." 

The tears rose to Amy's eyeb as she wished her cousin good- 
night and hastened away, but the expression of Dora's affection 
amply rewarded her for any impatience she had repressed or self- 
denial she had practised. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Dora was quite satisfied the next morning when she saw the 
whole party engaged in decorating the saloon for the evening's 
amusement. Frank and his companions, indeed, were at times 
rather more troublesome than useful, from the very zeal with 
which they engaged in the work. They would put up boughs 
of evergreens where they were not needed, and insist on driving 
in a superabundance of nails, and they would also strew the floor 
with enormous branches, which only served as stumbling-blocks 
for every one who moved. But these were minor evils; all 
talked fast, and laughed merrily, and seemed happy ; and those 
who have ever had the responsibility of entertaining others, must 
be aware that no symptoms can be so encouraging as these. 
Miss Cunningham might, perhaps, have been considered an ex- 
ception ; for there was something like a sneer on her lip, as she 
seated herself by Margaret's side at the table that had been placed 
for the flower-makers, and began turning over the collection ot 
roses, tolips, and lilies, of every form and color, which far out- 
ahone in variety any that nature has produced. " I should like 
to know," she said, '' what is the use of your all wasting time in 
this way ? what will be the good of it when you have done ?" 

** It is for our pleasure," replied Julia Stanley, sharply ; *' and 
as to wasting time, why it is better than doing nothing." 

" Such common, vulgar work, too," continued Miss CuAning* 
Vam ; " and ail for a conjurer." 



"Who said we were working for the conjurer?'' asked Jnlw 
" I said we were working to pleasa ouraelveH." 

" Then it aeeniB lo me very tibsurd to fiaJ Jileusuie in 8Uell 
nonaeiias," baid Miss CunniiighuTn. 

" That ia OS penple ihink ; I see no dilTerenco between catting 
ont tlowera and threading beads, which 1 think yiiu were doing 
all yesterday ; and if jou do ni'l like the work, yoii need not look 

" I am sure I do not want to lonk at that or the conjurer, or 
any thing else," said Miss Cunningham : " tricks are far too vul- 
gar to please me." 

" But what do yoQ mean by vulgar V asked Dora. 

" Vulgar — why, vulgar means — every one knows what it 

■' No," said Mary Warner, in her quick, decided tone, " every 
one does not know what it means, because no two people iu the 
world think quite alike about it." 

" Dear me ! how silly you are !" exclaimed Miss Cunningham ; 
" vulgar ! — vulgar means common, I suppose." 

" Then the conjurer is not vulgar, because his tricks are un- 
common," aald Julia. 

Miss Cunningham hit her lips and was silent, and Amy, who 
WUH becoming interested in the discussion, turned to Miss Mor- 
ton, who had just entered the room, and asked her to tell tbem 
what things she ihoujiht were vulgar. 

" What B request '." said Jnlia ; " Miss Morion might go on all 
day, and she would not be able to answer it. Yuu liave out teen 
taught to ask questions, that is quite clear." 

Pour Amy seemed con Fused, and said, timidly, that she thought 
she had expressed herself badly. 

" I know what yuu mean, though," replied Miss Morton, who 
had of late ventured more openly lo express her opinions, espe- 
cially when called forth by Amy ; " I don't think any thing vul- 
gar in itself, but only when it is nut belilling the rank and station 
of the person oinceroed." 

Miss Cunningham opened her eyes widely, and looked as if sha 
would willingly have understood ; and Amy begged Miss Morion 
to explain herself more clearly. 

" Conjuring tricks," she aske4 " are Ibey vulgar V 

Misa Morton smiled. " I hope," she said, " you arc nol grow- 
ing luo proud to be amused ; why should such a notion enter youi 

" Miss Cunningham thinks Ibem so," replied Amy- 

" If Miss Cnnmngham were to exhibit Ibem herself to any peih 

pie thai miglii choose to come and look at them," answered MiM 

Morton, "I should have reason to think her vulgar; but the poof 

soniurer is a common person, who gains his livelihood by Iub W- 
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fenaity. There can be nothing more vulgar in his exhibition of 
tricks, (if they.are proper ones, 1 mean,) than in a carpenter's ma« 
king a table, or a tailor's making a coat." 

*' Really," exclaimed Miss Cunningham, *' you have most ex- 
traordinary ideas. I exhibit conjuring tricks, indeed ! I wonder 
how the notion could ever have entered your head." 

" It is strange," said Julia Stanley, quietly ; '* conjurers are 
generally clever." 

Miss Cunningham did not immediately perceive what was in 
tended ; but Hester did, and in her endeavor to be polite in con- 
trast to her sister, contrived to make the meaning perfectly 
clear. " I do not see why you should think that, Julia," she 
said ; " of course a person of Miss Cunningham's rank would 
never do any thing of the kind, but it is wrong to say she could 
not do it." 

" No one said so, of course," exclaimed Miss Cunningham. 

'* Oh dear ! no," replied Julia ; " all that I said was that con- 
jurers were clever." 

Amy looked at Miss Cunningham, and saw that for once in 
her life she understood ; and anxious, if possible, to preserve 
peace, she returned again to the subject of vulgarity ; saying, 
she wished she could comprehend it better. 

" You will comprehend it very well when you are older and 
have seen more of the world," replied Emily; **but I think now, 
if you observe what things strike you as vulgar in persons, you 
will find they are always those which arise from a wish to be 
thought richer, or cleverer, or higher in rank than they really 
are, or else from their having the manners and habits of a class 
who are inferior to themselves. Bad grammar is very natural in 
a laboring man, and very vulgar in a nobleman ; a splendid dress 
is very proper for a queen, and very vulgar for the wife of a 
tradesman : all persons who go out of their station, or pretend to 
be what the} are not, must be vulgar, whether they are princes 
or peasants. You often hear of persons of no education, who 
have made great fortunes from a very low beginning, trying to 
vie with those born to rank and riches, and then they are laugh- 
ed at as vulgar. If they had kept to their own station, they 
might have had precisely the same manners ; but they would 
have escaped ridicule, because then there would have been no 
pretence about them." 

" But it is in little things that I am puzzled," said Amy. 
* Are persons vulgar who make pies and puddings, and mend 
heir own clothes I" 

" To be sure they are, Amy," said Frank, who had great no- 
tions of having every one belonging to him very refined and su- 
perior ; ** I hope you never intend to do such things, or you ha^ 
nttter set ap a dame school at once." 
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" asked Amy, looking earnestly at 



'ill 



' But do you tliink ai 
Hisa Mortnn. 

" No ! indeed I do not," teplied Emily ; " I Ihink the mora wa 
know of commoQ useful things, Ibe belter, as long as we are not 
Bshamed of them. It is (lie doing Ihera in private, and pre- 
tending to lie ignorant of them in public, .which conslituies vul- 






Ia>n 

Tulga 

MisB Mottnn smiled as she looked at Amy's sweet face, and 
listened to hei peouliarly ladylike pronuncialion, and thnuglit 
how impossible it would be for hei to appear any thing but a 

" Oh !" said Miss Cunningham, " it is quite out of Iho ques- 
tion for people who live always in the country, to understand 
what things are proper and fiahioniible, and what aie not. I 
should never have known myself If my aunt had not told roe; 
and of course she knows, because she goes out constantly ia 
London." 

" Really," eaid Julia, satirically, " that quite surprises me ; 



but then J 



n very ignorant; I have 









" Do you think I shall ever learn to be fashionabli 
Amy of Mias Morton. 

"Ibope not," said Emily, regardh 
contemptuous smile. 

"Why?" asked Margaret ; "done 



likel' 



of Miss Cunningham's 
la wish her to be lady- 



I 



iplied Emily ; " but it does not fulliiw that to be 
ladylike it ia necessary to be fashionable. A rashiiinahle manner 
is a manner put on ; a really ladylike manner arises from a real- 
ly ladyhke mind ; one Is sincere, ibe oilier generally is aSecied; 
and when persons strive to be fashionable, they ol\cn end in be- 
coming vulgar." 

" Then what do you think we eliould try to be V asked Mary 
Warnar. 

Nothing," replied Emily : " those who possess a cultivated 
mind and a geniie, humble disposition, need not try to be any 
thing ; they may be quite sure of net being vulgar ; and as for 
being elegant and graceful, they will never become so by think- 
ing about it ; the very endeavor must make tliem constrained." 
■ But 1 should so like lo be elegant," said Margaret. 
So would many others," answered Emily ; '* and they would, 
to be beautiful too, but they cannot make themseire* ■ 
Rleganoe is a gift as much as beauty." 

' smite passed over Margaret's co 
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felt that one gift at least she possessed, and the sight of Miss 
Cuoningham^s plain face was more agreeable to her than ever ; 
she was sure it must be such a contrast to her own. 

" Then," said Mary Warner, " you would not . advise any 
person to imitate the manners of another V 

** No," replied Emily ; ** because persons^ manners ought to 
salt with their minds ; and as all persons have different minds, 
•o they must, to a certain degree, have different manners. Man- 
ners should be the veil through which the mind is seen, not the 
eovering by which it is hidden." 

** Come, Frank," exclaimed Henry Dornford, who was tired 
of having to labor alone, '* do leave all the young ladies to dis- 
cuss their manners by themselves ; it can be nothing to you, and 
I want you dreadfully." 

** Coming, coming," said Frank, hastily, " only I must say one 
thing, that I know I can see some persons' minds in their man- 
ners quite plainly. Yours, Dora, for instance ; any one might 
see you are as proud as a queen by the way you march into a 



■room." 



(( 



O Frank !" half whispered Amy, as she saw the angry flush 
on Dora's cheek, " do not say such things as that ; you have 
vexed Dora, I am sure." 

** I did not mean any harm," said Frank, " only it is a truth ; 
now I will just ask every one, don^t you all think I am right ?" 

Poor Dora's dignity was shocked beyond expression at the 
idea of this public criticism ; but she tried to laugh as her only 
resource. Every one looked and felt awkward; and Frank, 
who had spoken thoughtlessly from the impulse of the moment, 
wished his words unsaid. Happily, Henry Dornford broke the 
silence by calling again to him to leave them ; and Frank, this 
time, had no wish for any more last words. Dora strove to re- 
cover her equanimity, but in vain ; she fancied every one must 
be thinking of and judging her, and she knew that what Frank 
had said was tru*^. Perhaps, if he had expressed himself differ- 
ently, her annoyance might have been less, for she had always 
imagined it dignified and suitable to her position to have rather 
proud manners ; it kept people at a distance, and made thern re- 
collect who she was, and she fancied that pride and dignity must 
go together. But to hear her manners discussed in her presence 
by schoolgirls and schoolboys was a very different thing ; and 
after a few efforts to appear unconcerned, she left the party to 
themselves, and retired to her own room. Amy saw by her coun- 
tenance what was passing in her mind ; but she did not like to 
follow her, for she knew there were times when pity and sympa- 
thy would be more distasteful to Dora than any thing. When 
her cousin was unhappy. Amy had no hesitation in endeavoring 
lo comfort her ; but when she had done wrong, it would havs 



Beemetl interfering improperly to take any notice of it, fbi Any 
never for^nt thai Dura wus tier superior in age, and in the know- 
ledge of many things she had acquired by being Ihe eldeEt of 
the family, a.ad by liaving been bruugbt Ibrward tar be^ood her 

Dora's abeencB was not much regretted, and the work went on 
M quickly and merrily, iliat the aound of ibe dinaer-bell wis pro- 
nuuiiced by all to be very unwelcome ; but dinner was qiiinklf 
ended, and Henry Dornford again anmaioned them to put Ihe 
finiabtng stroke to the whole, aud say if any thing mure were 
needed. The question went round in rotation ; and, being a Ut- 
ile tired, they felt no inclination to suggest farther improvements. 
But Amy, perceiving that Dora was not there, immediately pco- 
posed that her opinion should be asked. 

" nonsense !" exclaimed Margaret. " What will it signily 
what Dora says ? We cannot all s£t to work again to pleass 
her. Why will you always interfere. Amy !" 

" I did not mean to interfere, indeed, Margaret," replied Amy; 
" but you know Dora never likes any thing lo be decided witliuul 
her, and she has been the chiel' manager uf thie." 

" She is the chief manager of every thing, 1 think," said M[»i 
Cunningham; "at least, she would be if she could." 

" But she is the eldest," said Am^. 

" She is not su old as I am ; and if she were, I do n' 
*e are all lo give up our taste lo hers. 






" She d 



s lu give an 

would all be finished so soon, per- 
" I wish 1 might go and tell her." 
against it that 1 can see," said Frank ; 
expect us tu begin working again, merely foi 



haps," answered Amy. 
"There 

" 1 dare say," replirid Amv, " she will think it does very nice- 
ly ; but 1 am sure she wuiilii like to he asked, and it wuuld be a 
pity she should be vexed twice in the day." 

S'rank's good-nature immediately tiiok tbe hint ; and without 
saying another word, he ran olf himself to find Dora, and, ifpos- 
Bible, to Honth her feelings by making her the principil petaoa 
in tbe business. A few moments before, Dora's irritation iroultl 
have continued a whole day after such a severe trial to her lom- 
per, and solitude woidd only have increased her annoyance, by 
giving her mure time to reUect ujion its cause; hut since sha 
bad known Amy, and could contrast her gentleness, meek- 
DKsa, aud constant cheerfulness with things in ber own chir:ic> 
ter 80 much the reverse, she had Ibr the first time fell her de- 
'£cls,aud longed to correct them ; and having earnestly and re»- 
•lutely determined to realize Ihoso longings by putting in prao> 
tioe lite ruler she hud laid down lo aid her improvement aba 
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now beginning to feel all the benefit of them ; for she had 
learned, as the first step, to distrust her own powers, and to ask 
for a higher strength. Happily, Dora was gifted with an en- 
ergy of mind which prevented her from delaying her duty when 
once it had been clearly pointed out ; and the time spent by her- 
self had been so well employed, that all traces of irritation had 
Tanished even before dinner, very much to Frank^s and Marga- 
ret's astonishment ; and now, with apparently the most perfect 
good-humor, she gave her opinion as to what was required to 
complete the adornment of the saloon ; and then, finding that no 
one was disposed to agree with her, relinquished her own idea, 
and declared herself willing to abide by the decision of the ma- 
jority. 

Amy noticed the change, and asked herself whether she could 
have been equally good-humored ; and Margaret remarked it 
also in so loud a whisper to Miss Cunningham, that it was im- 
possible for Dora not to overhear it. The heightened color told 
in an instant that she did ; but she had conquered her temper 
once that day, and the second trial was comparatively easy : it 
required but one moment of recollection, and a slight effort at 
self-control, and to all appearance she was perfectly unruffled. 

The party separated almost immediately afterwards, and Amy 
went to her mother's room. Mr. Harrington was with her, and 
they weri^ talking, as usual, of India, Colonel Herbert, and the 
probability of hearing from him. The same things had been re« 
peated again and again ; but this subject was now the only one 
in which Mrs. Herbert could take any real interest, and her 
brother's affection prevented him from ever feeling it weari- 
some. 

*' And do you really think, then," were the words Amy heard 
as she entered the room, *^ do you really think that it is possible 
there may be a letter by the last mail V 

•* Ocly just possible," replied Mr. Harrington, " as this place 
is so retired, and my own letters sometimes go astray ; but you 
must feel that such a hope as that is a mere shadow. I earnest- 
ly wish you could make up your mind not to think about it. The 
anxiety is doing you more harm than you can imagine." 

*' Dr. Bailey will be here this evening, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Herbert, with a smile ; " and then he will set your mind at ease 
about me. I have felt so much better since I have had some- 
thing like a certain hope to build on, that I have very little fear 
for myself now." 

'* But the suspense," replied Mr. Harrington ; " no mind can 
bear that, and the constant dwelling upon one subject. If you 
eoald only divert your thoughts, I am sure it would help you." 

** I do try, indeed I do," said Mrs. Herbert : " for your sake, 
sad for Amy's, I irake the effort continually ; but the one idea 
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will rema.iii ; and even when I believe I am interested in what I 
ant lining, I lind Ehat the slightest nnuana.1 sonnd, or the sudden 
opening oC the door, will make my heart beat violently, and bring 
on the faintnesa to which I am subject, bo as completely to laks 
away my strength. Bui I am not going to give way to tliis, JM 
nay be quite sure," she added, seeing iliat Mr. Harrin^on wm 
very grave ; " and to prove it, I intend to make Amy tell me all 
she has been doing this aflemoon." 

Mr. Harrington went away, and Amy did her utmost to amiiae 
her mother, and Tound so much to relate, that she had scarcely 
time to dress before she was saumoned to tea. Tlie conjurer 
was expected to arrive about sevea o'clock, and Dora had ar- 
ranged every tiling BatiBfactorily to her own wishes, with Mrs. 
Harrington's consent, for their having a dance when the e.\hi- 
bilion was over ; and even Miss Cunningham cutidescended to 
say, on hearing it, that she expected to have a very pleasant 

Amy raihcr shrank from ihe idea of dancing before strangers, 
and wished that the few persons invited for the evening would 
find some reason for staying at home; hut her anticipalions uf 
pleasure were still great, and when the parly adjourned to the 
saloon to await the conjurer's arrival, there were few whose eyes 
sparkled as brightly, or whose laugh weis as joyous as hers. 

" Who has ever seen a conjurer V asked Henry Dornford, as 
they stood round the Sre. 

Mary Warner was the only one who had been so fortnnale, 
and the exhibition she had seen was but an indiSerent one. 

" Well, then !" exclaimed Henry, proud of his superior knowl- 
edge, " I advise you all to take care of yourselves, or you will 

"Why should we do that," said Julia; "is the conjurer gninjt 
to steal them! I shall congralulate him on the treasure he will 
gel from simie of us, at least," and she looted round to see if 
Miss Cunningham were near; but she had nut yet made her ap- 
pearance, and Julia's satire was Inst. 

" 1 really am afraid for the little ones," continued Henry. 
"Conjurers do such wonderful things, and they geuetally drees 
themselves up in an outlandish way ; and the one I saw talked a 
sort of duuble Dutch, just to make us think thai he came fmm 
TimbucloD." 

If that he a rmalificalion for a conjnrer," said Julia, 
better get poor Mr. Cunningham to enhibll. I dely any o 
know what part of the world he conies from." 

" '^ ) he would make a capital conjurer," said Henry Domfotil; 
he would not want a mask either, for he can tw 
hundred and twenty difierenc shapes In a min 
ouk, 1 am sure 1 can do it exactly like him." 
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** Ah ! but can you talk too V said Julia : " it is nothin£r with- 
oal the stammering and stuttering." 

^ But he does not stammer," observed Mary Warner. 

" Never mind," said Henry. " Listen — yet wait — I will go 
out of the room, and come in again in his blind way, with a glass 
to my eye, and then speak, and you shall tell me if you would 
have known us apart." 

Julia laughed heartily at the Idea, and Henry was just going 
when he was stopped by Amy. 

" I wish," she said, timidly, " you would not do it, because — ■' 
and here she paused. 

'* Because what ?" asked Henry, in great astonishment. 

" Because," said Amy, more firmly, *^ it is not quite right, is 
it, to laugh at people and mimic them ?" 

" Not right to laugh at people !" exclaimed if enry ; " what a 
girFs notion that is ! why half the fun in the world would be gone 
if we were not allowed to laugh at any one." 

^ I don^t think that makes it right," said Amy. 

" O nonsense, nonsense !" was the reply. " I will soon teach 
you to think differently from that : now just look at me, and see 
if it is not capital sport." 

Henry ran to the door, and then re-entered, with a manner and 
voice so exactly like Mr. Cunningham's that all burst into a loud 
laugh. All except Amy, who tried very hard to prevent even a 
smile ; and when she found this was impossible, began blaming 
herself, and anxiously repeating her request that Henry would 
not do it. 

'* It is quite Mr. Cunningham's misfortune," she said, '* and he 
18 so good and so kind — he has been so very kind to me." 

The peculiar sound which always preceded Mr. Cunningham's 
Bentences was heard when Amy had spoken, and some one said, 
** Thank you ;" but it was not Henry Dornford, for he looked 
completely frightened, and fixed his eyes on the door. No one 
ventured to utter another word, and in the silence retreating 
footsteps were heard along the passage. 

" Do you think he heard all we were saying 1" asked Henry. 

" Don't say we," replied Hester Stanley ; " you know no one 
had any thing to do with it but yourself. Why did you not take 
eare to shut the door ?" 

^ I dare say he only caught the last words," said Julia ; " and 
if 80, there is no harm done ; besides, listeners never hear any 
ITOod of.themselves. It is his own fault ; people who don't know 
bow to talk should stay at home." 

•* I think it served us right," said Mary Warner. " I felt it 
was wrong all the time, only it amused me so." 

*' Well ! there is no use in troubling ourselves about it," said 
rulia ; " he is neither father, brother, nor cousin to any of us, 
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>t pmbably w 
row ; BO do let the matter rest." 

Amy thought that the never seeing him again could nut niaka 
any difference in the action ; but it was not her place to speak. 
She onlj' felt gtad iha.t Mr. Cunningham would not conridei hor 
unfeeling and lorgelful of hla kindness, nnd wandered at Jclia't 
appearing so indifferent to tlie tlicught of having giten paiti ; fiU 
she continued lan^hino; and (atking as before, and trying to maiia 
the others do the same. Her efforts, however, were not quite 
Buccessful ; the circumstance had cast a blank over their eiijoir- 
ment, and many an^cioua ejea were lurned to the door to see if 
Mr. Cunningham was likely to appear again, am! all felt relieved 
\T was announced and the rest of the compont 
jin. Mr. Cunningham was with iheni, but theit 
iw diverted from hitn, though they all remarked 
that he look espeoial notice of Amy, and placed her by bin side 
in the beat position for seeing every thing. 

Amy was grateful for his kindness, but wished it had been 
differently shown. At first she felt uneasy in her rather elevated 
situation, Hiijj she dreaded very much lest be should begin talk- 
ing, and esjiecially lest lie should refer to what had pos^ ; but 
this evening he was peculiarly silent, and Amy eoon forgot 
every thing but the delight of seeing flowers grow out of egg- 
shells, chickens hatched in a gentleman's hat, rings and brooches 
found in the possession of every one bu* their right owners, and 
all the other wonders which made the conjurer appear to posness 
some unearthly power. She hardly wiaiied for an ciplanstiOD 
of them, and felt quite vexed when she heard Henry Dornfoid 
whisper to Frank that some of the tricks were quite nonsenie, 
things he could do himself; while Mr. Cunningham rose in her 
favor when he lotd her that great part of the exhibition was be- 
yond his comprehension, and that wiiat Henry had said w»s 
merely a schoolboy's boast. It seemed, now, less difficult to be- 
iieve the marvellous stories of fairies and genii which she bod 
no often read, and she was considering in her own mind whether 
Aladdin's lamp might not actually ba in existence at that iDO- 
menl, when the green curtain fell, and they were again led lo 
the realities of evory-day life. There was an exclamation of 
regret from all the parly, with the exception of Mtiis Cunning- 
ham, who said she was tired of sitting in s dark room. Even 
little Ruse, though she rubbed her eyca, and wus almost inclined 
to cry from mere weariness, begged that the funny man might 
come back again, or that at least she might have one of the cggr 
with Ihe pretty flowers in it ; and Amy secretly wished the ^uue 
Uiing, though she was ashamed to own it when she Ibuad evnTy- 
body laughing at Hose and promising her sugarplums and awsfl 
VUULts to pacity her. 
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Miss Canningham ivas the first to follow Mrs. Harrington to 
the drawing-roona, and to propose that they should bcfrjn dancing 
immediately; a proceeding which excited considerable siirpii^o 
ID Amy's mind, and induced Mr. Cunningham to take his HiHior 
aside and beg her to remember that she was not in her own 
house, and therefore it could not be her place to make sugges- 
tions. Dancing did, however, commence almost immediately. 
Emily Morton was placed at the piano, and no one hut Amy ap- 
peared to consider that the trouble given required either thanks 
or apology. It was her business and her duty, and whothec 
agreeable or not, it was a subject of trifling moment. Amy, in- 
deed, had more leisure to think about it than the rest, for the 
Dumber of dancers being unequal, she was the only one left out. 
Dora and Margaret had been first thought of by every one, and 
Mrs. Harrington had taken care of the visiters, but Amy had no 
claim ; she was looked upon as sufficiently at home to be left to 
herself, and not of consequence enough to be noticed ; and the 
quadrille was formed and the music had begun beftirc any one 
recollected her. Not to dance was rather a relief, but not to be 
isked was a neglect to which poor Amy was peculiarly alive. 
The occupations of the last few days had been too varied and 
interesting to leave much time for her old feehngs to return, and 
she had fancied that they would never trouble her again ; but 
now, as she stood by Miss Morton's side, the only one of the 
young party who was disengaged, they pressed upon her mind 
most painfully. Had her mother been in the room, she would 
have felt it much less ; but Mrs. Herbert seldom came down 
when so many persons were present, and Amy, in conso(juence, 
was completely alone. It was the gayest scene she had ever 
been present at, and the bright lights and the joyous muftic alone 
would at another time have given her thorough enjoyment ; but 
now they were only a source of discontent, for they were looked 
upon as intended for others, and not for her. She watched Dora, 
and thought how delightful it would be to be like her, the object 
of general attention, and she listened to the whispered admiration 
of Margaret's beauty till she fancied for the moment that to be 
beautiful must constitute happiness. But Amy's delusion did not 
last long ; she turned from her cousins to Emily Morton, and the 
sight of her in some measure recalled better feelingtj. With 
beauty, elegance, and goodness, she was as unnoticed aa herself. 
She had no mother, no friends ; her daily life wab one of weary 
ing mortification and self-denial ; and yet Emily Morton had 
never been heard to utter a single murmur. She had never been 
known to compare her lot with others, or to wonder why she 
was deprived of the comforts enjoyed by them ; and her heart 
was a perpetual well-spring of quiet gratitude, which made the 
aeaviest trials of her life sources of improvement to herself, anv 



of blessing to those arounil her. Even at ihat moment her bwccI 
smile and cheerful voice, as she berrged to be totd whether ebt 
was pluving lo please ihem, were a leason vliicli Amy cuuld not 
but prn^t by, for she knew thai in Emily'a place she should haT« 
felt very differently, and elie sighed, as the thought crossed hei 
mind, how difficult it would be to imitate her. She did, how- 
ever, make the effort at once, and when Doia approaclied, Irieit 
:o speak gaylj and to overcome her vexalion i but a, second and 
a third quadrille were formed, and etiil she was not asked to 
dance, and then the tears mahed to her eyes, and she longed U 
steal away nnohserved, and go lo her mamma for the remainder 
nf the evening- Yet she was loo ahv to venture across the room 
by herseiti and nothing was to be done but to tit quietly in tlic 
corner, watching the others, and trying not to bt envious of them. 
Mr. Cunningham would willingly have done his inmost to amiisB 
her, but he was obliged to dance himself to make up the set, and 
it was not till the termination of the third qnadrille thai he canie 
to her and began talking. Amy was getting accustomed to his 
voice, and found hia conversation such a relief to ber loneliness, 
that it restored her to a feeling of aomethlng like pleasure ; she 
was certain also, from his manner, that he had overheard wbai 
had passed In the saloon ; for, although hia behavior to Henry 
Dornford and the res) of the party was exactly the same as usual, 
yet he was evidently more anxious lo please her than he had 
ever been before, and she felt bis kindness peculiarly after Ihe 
disappointment she had suffered. Siie cuiild nut, however, quite 
recover her accustomed cheerfulness even when at length she 
did join the quadrille, and the enjoyment of the evening wai 
almost lost, especially when she thought how she had looked for- 
ward to it, and compared her brilliant expectations with the un- 
looked-for reality. 



CHAPTER XXll. 

But there was a greater trial awaiting poor Amy's -„- 

on tliat evening!, than any she could suffer from neglect. Titti 
with dancing, she had sealed herself in ihe most retired part of 
the room, and was half hidden by the window curtain, when Mrs. 
Danvers and another lady approached, and without observiag 
who was near, began lo remark aloud upon what waa go\ag ot. 
Ai first Amy was amused ; she supposed, from their speakitig M 
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opeoly, that they had no wish for privacy, and all they said wai 
01 so trifling a nature, and mentioned so good-naturedly, that no 

EEiin could have been excited, even if it had been repeated pub- 
clv. 

The conversation continued for some time, and Amy, feeling 
weary of her position, was wishing to move, when there was a 
general press towards the door near which she was standing, and 
which led into the library, where refreshments had been pre- 
flared ; and, as she. stepped aside to make room for others to 
pass on, it became necessary for her to remain where she was 
till they were all gone. Mrs. Danvers and her friend were 
nearly m the same situation, and still continued talking, as if 
perfectly careless whether they were overheard or not. 

'* Did you see that little girl,^' said Mrs. Danvers, ** who danced 
the last quadrille with Frank Harrington V 

" Tes," was the reply ; '* I had not noticed her before all the 
eyening : who is she ?" 

" A niece, I believe, of Mr. Harrington's," said Mrs. Danvers ; 
** there is nothing very remarkable about her, only she interests 
me from circumstances." 

" What circumstances ?" inquired her friend. 

•' Her father is in India," answered Mrs. Danvers, ** and they 
have had do letters for a long time ; and though there has been some 
rumor of him lately, and he may be returning home, it is very 
uncertain ; and Mrs. Herbert is in such a dreadful state of anx- 
iety in consequence, that she is extremnly ill ; and if any thing 
should happen to her, of course the poor child will live here." 

" She will have a comfortable home, at all events," observed 
her companion. 

Mrs. Danvers looked grave, and replied, " It will be a very 
diflferent thing from what it is now. Mrs. Harrington is so 
proud, and her eldest girl so exactly like her, that it will be a 
state of miserable dependence." 

" But is there no hope for Mrs. Herbert ]" 

'* None at all, as far as I can understand ; she has been get- 
ting worse and worse for the last six months, and, in fact, I be- 
lieve myself that she is dying." 

Amy heard the last words, and it seemed as if all power of 
motion or utterance had been taken from her. For months she 
had felt at times a vague fear that hor mother might be worse 
than she would acknowledge ; but the interest of passing events 
had quickly dispelled her apprehension, and she had gone on till 
that hour without allowing herself to imagine that it could be ac- 
tually possible ; and now, in one moment, the dreadful truth had 
flashed upon her mind — truth at least it seemed to her, for it had 
been asserted so confidently, and by persons so much her superiors* 
that she could not bring herself to doubt it. Her mother's pale 



&ce, her nnclc'a anxious looks, hia wish lha[ a phyBJcian Bhoidt 
be DOiiBulled, all leturiied to her remembiance, and all coaflrmed 
Mrs. Danvers' words. Her senaes nearly foreook her, her head 
gjew giddy, the lights, the people, the music, seemed to hava 
passed 3.way, a.iid the only thing nf which she was senaible wu 
a burdnn o[ intolerable misery. Even tears did not come to her 
reiier; for she was stunned by the suddenness of the shoclc, and, 
silent and matiunless, she remained unnoticed and unihought of 
till the company had passed into the library ; and then, with a 
■uddon impulse lo escape from the brilliant robm and the sound 
of (Tajety, she run up stairs towards her mother's chamber. Still. 
however, she bad sufhcient self-possession lo feel that she might 
be wrong to venture there suddenly ; snd passing the room, she 
continued her way along the gallery, with but one wish — that of 
finding some place where she might be undiscovered. The sound 
of footsteps only quickened her movements, and, almost DDcon- 
Bcicius of her actions, she opened the iirst door that presented it- 
self, and found herself alone in the chapel. The cold light of 
the moon was shining full into the building, touching with its 
clear rays the deep moulding of the arches and Ihe rich trseety 
of the windows, and bringing out into an unnatural distinctness 
the sculptured figure of the old Bamn of Emmerton, whose still 
features seemed lo retain, even in death, the holy, humble spirit 
which it was said had animated them in life. At another time 
Amy might have felt frigblened ; but the one overpoweringf idea 
in her mind prevented ihe entrance of every other, and there was 
a quietness and holiness in the place, which in some degree re- 
stored her to herself, for it brought vividly before her the remem- 
brance of Him to whom it had been dedicated, and who at that 
moment she knew was watching over lier. She had, however, 
but a few momenis for reflection, when the door opened, and 
some one entered the private gallery. Amy tried to hide herself; 
but Miss Morton's voice in an instant gx.ve her ease and comfurt, 
aod, nnable to speak, she threw herself upon her neck and burst 

"Amy! my dear, dear Amy!" ejtclaimed Miss Morton; 
" what can be the nieaninp of ihis ? why are ynu here V 

Amy only replied by repeating the word '■ Mamma" In a t«ne 
of such deep misery, that Miss Morton's heart for the niomonl 

" What of your .namma !" she inquired : " is she ill t' 
The question only seemed lo increase Amy's dislross, and 
Emily became alarmed. " Will you not try In be calm for m* 



sake i" she said ; 



m cannot tell how ai 
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*' What should I have told you ?" said Emily, feeling com- 
pletely bewildered ; *' I have known nothing." 

** But mamma," continued Amy, " she is so very ill — they say 
•be is, and every one knows it but me ;" and again her sobs bo- 
came almost hysterical. 

" There is some very great mistake, dearest," said Miss Mor- 
ton ; *'you will, I am sure, try to calm yourself, and listen to 
me Mrs. Herbert is not at all worse than usual this even- 

«ig." 

" Ah ! but Mrs. Danvers said it," replied Amy. 

" Said what ?" asked Emily. 

*' She said," answered Amy, forcing herself to an unnatural 
somposure, *' that papa, perhaps, would not come home, and that 
mamma was so very ill ; and she talked of my living here, and 
that I should be miserable ; but I should die — oh ! I know I 
should die !" she added, with a vehemence which startled Miss 
Morton. ** God would not let me live without them ; do you 
thinic he would ?" 

The tone in which this was said was almost too much for Em- 
Dy^s fimmess ; for the trial which Amy dreaded she had herself 
endured, and she well remembered its bitterness. *^ My own dear 
Amy," she said, *' you must listen to me, now, as you have often 
done before : you know that I shall speak nothing but the truth to 
you. Tour mamma is ill from anxiety, but there is no reason to 
apprehend that any thing is seriously the matter with her. Dr. 
Bailey has been here this evening." 

^ Has he ?" exclaimed Amy ; ^' oh ! why did you not tell 
me!" 

** Because you were engaged at the time," replied Emily, 
'' and I had no idea you would be so anxious. He says that there 
is nothing really amiss yet, that all she requires is rest for the 
spirits ; and he has quite relieved Mr. Harrington^s mind." 

*' Are you sure — are you quite sure 1" asked Amy, heaving a 
deep sigh, as if to free herself from the overwhelming weight 
which had oppressed her. 

*' Yes, indeed, I am sure," replied Emily ; " of course it is 
not for us to speak positively as to what is to happen — it may 
be the will of God to take her, or to take any one, at any mo- 
ment ; but, according to our human judgment, there is nothing tc 
fear." 

'* But you cannot be quite certain," said Amy, while the cloud, 
whicn haid hardly passed away, seemed about to return ; '* and 
Mrs. Danvers spoke as if she were." 

^ Mrs. Danvers can know nothing «f the matter," answered 
Emily ; '* she has seen very little of your mamma since she hat 
oeas hero ; and you must think of what Dr. Bailey says, ard try 
to be happy for the present." 



' come the elinck ehe had receited, and again anxiously asked 
EIniily whether Dr. Bailey really sold tliat her mamma would gel 
well. 

" Ho thinhs and hopes she will," replied Emily ; " but no out 



" If she should nut, 
think of ber happiness, 
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replied Emily, "would you i 
even if it were your sorrow V 
r herself, but the eObrt was 3 
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ing- a blessing, and to thank him for il, even more than for joy ; 
but you will not understand this now." 

" Tu live here," eaid Amy, following the course of her own 
though Is. 

" You must not thfok of it," replied Emily ; " God may in 
mercy grant you many yeira of happineas in your own home ; 
but theiB is no place where lie is which may not be your home. 
Will you endeavor to think of this, dearest \ 1 know it is true," 
she added, in a low voice, " for 1 have no home." 

" Oh t if I could be like you," exclaimed Amy, earnestly, re- 
called for the moment from the thought of her own Gorrnw. 

" Bo not wish that," eaid Emily ; " but (here is Une whom 
we must all learn lo bo like, and Uis life was but one cuntiO:. 
e of suflering- Wo can never have lo bear what " 
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Ti very wicked," said Amy, " hut I w 
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tor prepared tc 

" I thought," said Amy, " that I should never be unbappi 
I grew old." 

" And so I thought once," replied Emily. ' 

we were either of us conscious of exlsienue, t 

cated to the Saviour who diud for us, and the sign of Ilia » 
ing was marked upon our foreheads ' il would bo worao 
(TBaknosB tu slifink from following lllHfuutstupB biicaiise liSM 

"And must I be miserable 1" said Amy. 

"Ho, never," answered Emily, eagerly ; " misery ia 
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who cannot feel that they have a Father in heaven, and therefore 
it is that when we are too happy, and begin to forget Him, He 
Bends ns sorrow to recall us to Himself/* 

*^ Mamma told me something like that once/' said Amy, with a 
heavy sigh ; ** but I did not think sorrow would come so soon.'* 

*^ You must not fancy it is come, dearest," replied Emily ; 
*' and you must not think, whatever happens, that you will be 
miserable. In this place least of all, because every thing in a 
church reminds us that we have God to watch over us, and our 
Saviour to love us, and holy angels to guard us." 

Amy raised her head, and for a few moments gazed ii. silence 
upon the still, solemn beauty of the chapel. " It is better to be 
here,*' she said, at last, " than in the drawing-room with the lights 
and the music." 

" You can feel so now," replied Emily, " because you are un- 
happy, and when you have had more trials you will feel so always. 
When persons have suffered much, and borne their afflictions 
with patience and thankfulness, they become in a degree calm 
and composed as that marble figure beneath us ; for their eyes 
are closed to the sights of the world, and their hearts are raised 
continually to heaven. Only think how good the saints and mar- 
tyrs were, of whom you have often read ; it was trial and suffer- 
ing which made them so." 

" Oh ! yes," replied Amy ; " but who can be like them 1" 

" We can," answered Emily, " if we really wish and try to be. 
When we were baptized, you know, God gave us his Holy Spirit 
to enable us to obey Him ; and you know, also, that He will give 
it to D8 more and more every day, if we only pray to Him. The 
greatest saint that ever lived could not have bad a higher strength 
than ours ; and, therefore, if they bore their afflictions without 
marmoring, we can do the same." 

Amy was silent ; her eyes were fixed upon the marble monu- 
ment, and she seemed lost in thought. " May I go to mamma ?" 
she said, at length, in a calmer tone. 

" I think," answered Emily, " that Mrs. Herbert is asleep on 
the Bofa in her bedroom ; at least Morris told me so just before I 



came up stairs, and perhaps you may disturb her." 

** I must, indeed I must see her !" exclaimed Amy : ** I do not 
want to speak, only to look at her ; and I will try to bear every 
thing," she added, earnestly, though the tears again filled her eyes 
as she spoke. 

*^ I wish," said Emily, *' you could have listened to Dr. Bai- 
ley's opinion yourself; I only heard it accidentally, as I met him 
in the hall ; he seemed to think that if your papa came home 
•con, Mrs. Herbert would get well almost immediately." 

*' I do not think he will come now," said Amy ; ** it seems al! 
thanged, and my uncle wishes us not to think about it." 



I 
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Emily hardly knew vihit reply to make ', she h<id so maDj 
(ears upnn llis eubjecl lierself, ihat she dared not give A.[ny the 
hope which aha desired, and could only again bag lier to try and 
Crust all things 10 tlie will of God, and la feel that He, whnsa 
child ahe wna, would be her comfort in every alHictiun. 

'* Will they miaa me V said Amy, as they left the gallery ; " do 
you think my aunt will ask where I am goiiel" The quHBiion 
showed th&t her mintl had loturncd lo Bomethiog like its naiaral 
ETale, and Emily felt considerably relieved. 

" 1 will take care to make your excuse," she said, " if any ob- 
serTalion ia made ; but, dearest, you must priimise me not to sil 
by yourself, and dwell apon all the possible evils that may lia.ppen, 
1 do not think you will, for your majnma's sake ; it will make her . 
worse to see you unhappy." 

" I would try for you," said Amy. " I would do any thing — 
yuBi any thing in all the world fur you." 

" Any Ibirig hut believe that your mamma will get well," snid 
Emily, " anJ yet that is what I most wish you to do now." 

Amy's only answer was an entreaty thiit she then would come 
111 Iter again as suon as she could, aud sadly and noiselessly she 
slnle into her mother's room. 

Mrs. Herbert's sioep was calm as the sleep of a weary child, 
her breiLthing was regular and gentle, and her fauc had 
lust the painful expression of anxiciy which was seldom ab- 
sent from it «t other timoa. There was a slight tinge o( 
color upoa her pale cheek, and almost a smile upon her lips, and 
it appeared 3a if the rest of tiie mind which was denied to her 
waking liff, had been mercifuliy granted 10 her in her dreams 
Bui Amy, as she stood by her side, did not notice this; she saw 
only the pale, worn features, and the thin, delicate band which 
wua resting on the book her mother had been reading, and «veiy 
moment seemed to force upon her more and more the ituth uC 
Mrs. Danvera' words. Yet her Belf-comraand did not again 
leave her; and seating herself on a low sluol by the sofa, she 
continued to watch, and listen tn everv breath, with an intense 
anxiety, which made her insensible lo all but the present moment, 
^till Mrs. Herbert slept, nnd still Amy watched, and by degrees 
the first overpowering feeling- diminished, and her lliuughls re- 
turned to the past — to her peaceful home, the cottage which she 
hud uuce almost despised, with its sloping lawu and its beautiful 
Mowers, and the arbor where her happiest hours had been spent ; 
tu the quielness of her morning lessons, and the enjoyment of her 
afternoon rambles ; and, above all, to the unwearyiu); care wlllch 
ftad guarded her from every evil, and ministered tu her hourly 
gratifiuation ; and aa she remembered these things, ftnd then ff 
upon her mother's lace, it seemed as if every feeling of aflt 
Muck she had hitherto experienced hitd been but cold ■ 
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grateful, as if now, for the first time, she had known what it was 
really to love her. Of Emmerton, too, she thought, and of her 
anot^ and Dora, and Margaret, and the possibility that their home 
might be hers for the future ; and while pondering upon the idea, 
the very comfort of the room in which she was silting, with ita 
rich crimson curtains and thick carpet, and luxurious chairs, and 
the soft, mellow light of the lamp burning on the table — all be- 
came oppressive. They had made her envious and discontented 
when she was happy, and now they could give her no comfort 
when she was sorrowful. What would all the riches of the world 
be to her without her mother ? On the possibility of her father^s 
retain she could at first dwell but little ; for it was difficult tc be- 
lieve it very near, and if it were delayed, it might be too late to 
be of use, and a meeting under such circumstances would be al- 
most worse than a continued separation. But Amy^s spirit was 
too buoyant in its nature to remain long depressed by such fore- 
bodings ; there was a brighter side to the picture, and Miss Mor- 
ton had entreated her to think of it. Colonel Herbert might bo 
on his voyage home, he might even be in England at that very 
time, and then every one said her mamma would recover. For 
one moment she believed that it might be so, and her heart 
bounded with delight, though immediately afterwards it sunk 
again into doubt and suspense ; and at length, worn out with 
anxieiy, she laid her head against her mother^s pillow, and slept 
also. The distant sound of the music, and the hum of voices be- 
low, mingled strangely with her sad thoughts, and her rest was 
far dififerent from her mother^s. Visions of India such as it had 
often been described to her, of her father in health and happiness, 
and her mamma on her sick-bed, and of the cottage, and Em- 
merton, and her cousins, were blended together in her dreams, 
now bringing before her scenes of sorrow and trial, and then 
changing them suddenly into happiness. Sorrow, indeed, pre- 
vailed ; yet the hope which had cheered her before she slept was 
associated with it, and even when her wandering fancy pictured 
most vividly some painful trial, her father's image was at hand to 
comfort and support her. Half an hour passed away, and Amy^s 
slumbers still continued restless, but unbroken, while in her dream 
she was walking with her father on the terrace at ICmmerton, de- 
scribing to him her mother's illness, and begging him to go back 
with her to the cottage, when a strange, unusual sound fell ifj)on 
her ear ; and as she turned to inquire from him the cause, she 
awoke. The sound was apparently so real, that even when her 
recollection was completely recovered^ Amy could not entirely 
3elieve it was only a dream, and she listened eagerly to discover 
what was passing below. The music had ceased, hut there did 
not seem to be any preparations for departure, or the carriages 
iroald have been heard as they drove up to the house ; and yeft 
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Ihere were distant sounda of bustle, doors wera opeopd and abut 
hastily, and TOicea were earnest in conversaiion, while servwitB 
were moving quivkl; along the gallery. Amy thauitlii, and won- 
dered, and, without understanding lier own ideas, grew exciied 
and anxious. Sbe longed for her mother to wabe, thai ehe miglit 
listen alao; and at length, unable lo remain quietly in her toiim, 
she walked anilly into the anleroom. It looked out upon the 
front entrance, and the bright moonlight made every thing appeal 
simoat as clear as day. Still unable tu comprehend what was 
going on, she went lu the window ; there was a carriage at the 
duiir, and she wondered that she had not heard it approach, but 
Etill no nne was departing, and bags and luggage were being re- 
moved from it. Amy looked un for a few moments, and then a 
thought of onspcaliable happiness passed across her mind, ■ 
Ihought BO overpoworing tiiat it was gone in the nest instant- 
She felt that it was only fancy ; but it made her run In the door, 
and again hsten with breatlilesa earnestness. Footsteps were 
heard upon the stairs; she knew ihem well — they were her un- 
cle's, and her spirit sickened with disappeintmrnt ; they came 
nearer — and then she felt sure some one else was with him. It 
might be Dr. Bailey returned again, or Mr. DDrnford,or anyone. 
yet Amy's heart beat till she could scarcely eland. More slowly 
(so it ajipeared to her) than he had ever moved before, Mr. Har- 
rington passed along the gallery, and she was jual going to meet 
him when he entered the loom alone. Amy turniid deadly pale, 
and did not apeak ; but when she looked in her uncle's face, liet 
vanished hnpa revived. He asked, indeed, only how her mother 
was, but his voice was quick and unnatural ; there was a bright, 
restless glance in his eye, and a strange smile upon his lips. 

"Mamma is asleep," said Amy ; "she has been asleep very 
long, and 1 slept a litile ; but such a slrauge sound wakened me." 

" Nonsense, child," said Mr. Harrington ; " ore you sure it was 
not in your dreams 1 What did you hear'" 

" I don't know," replied Amy ; "only it was so strange, and 
there is no music now, and there ie a carriage at the door." 

"Why, you foolish child." said Mr. Harrington, "you are 
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"' Is there really nothing V inquired Amy ; and her very ex- 
istence seemed to depend upon the answer she received. 

"What should there be!" said. Mr. Haninglon. ''Do you 
Ihink your mamma could see Dr. IJailey again \" 

" Again I" repeated Amy : "oh I then, she must be very ill." 

" No, no." exclaimed Mr. Harrington, " not ilt ; only he might 
as well see her." 

'■ But is he hero 1" asked Amy. 

Mr. Harrington did not answer ; hut be left the room, and im- 
medialely returned, fulluwed by another genilcmui. Amy lookej 
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il him as he entered, and for the first moment believed that he 
was a perfect stranger ; but as he stood quietly in the doorway, 
with the light of the lamp falling full on his face, she became 
conscious that every feature was familiar to her. Again she 
looked, and then she doubted : she seemed to know well the high 
forehead, the dark eye, and the grave mouth ; but the sallow 
complexion, the deep wrinkles, and the look of age, completely 
bewudered her. 

•• Amy," said Mr. Harrington, " why do you not speak 1" 
Amy*8 voice was almost choked as she endeavored to reply. 
'* Oh uncle !" she exclaimed, ** if I could but tell — " and she 
burst into tears. 

** This must not be," said the deep, rich voice of the stranger. 
*' Harrington, it is wrong to trifle with her. Amy, my own pre- 
cious child!" and the next moment Amy was clasped in her 
father's arms. 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 



In her after life Amy enjoyed many and great blessings ; but 
she could never recur to any which equalled the pure, intense 
pleasure of that moment. Colonel Herbert's return seemed the 
restoration of both her parents ; and even before she had again 
looked in her father's face, and wondered at the strangeness of 
his sudden arrival, she had thought of the unspeakable relief her 
mother would experience, and involuntarily rushed to the door 
of her chamber. IShe was stopped, however, by Mr. Harrington. 

'* We must be careful," he said ; " your mamma is too weak to 
bear such a surprise. I will break it to her gently." 

'* Mamma is moving," said Amy ; " she will hear us. May I 

Dot go t" 

Mrs. Herbert had caught the sound of voices, and asked if Amy 
were there. 

*' There is nothing to bo done, then," said Mr. Harrington, in 
answer to Amy's imploring look ; " but remember, you must be 



cautious." 



Colonel Herbert came forward and stationed himself near the 
door. "I cannot bear this long," he whispered. "Amy, my 
darling child, I must go to her soon," and Amy, unable to re- 
strain her own eagerness, answered her mother's summons. 

" Who is in the anteroom 1" said Mrs. Herbert " You weif 
■peaking to some one." 



' My uncle was there," anawered Amy ; " he did mil know 
fint that yon were asleep." 

" la il lain V asked Mrs. Herhert. " Yuu luok bo Qiished, my 
lovo ; have you been dadciny; much V 

" Nu, noL muuh, mamma ; there were so manj ; and I aat stiU 
a great tvhilc, and then 1 came up to yiiu." 

" I must hare slept very lung," said Mia. Herbert ; " and I 
iToold williogty sleep forever, If my dreams could be as liappy : 
but 1 will not murmur ; it is an intinite blessing to have an houc'i 
rest to the mind, even if it be unreal." 

" It may be real soon, mamma," said Amy, and her voice trem- 
bled UB she Epi>ke. 

Mrs. Herbert looked at her anxiously 

is very unnatural. 



" I doc 



I all, 1 



ir ; thit flush on jour cheek 
1," replied Amy ; " but my 



rather burning, I think." 

" mere ia soraethiiig the mailer, lam sure," saiJ iier mother ; 
"you never looked bo before. Are yuu sure you have not been 
vexed at any thing!" 

" Vexed ! ob ! no, mamma, any thing but ibat." 

'' Yuu musl go to bed soon," said Mrs. Herbert, " ur you will 
ceriiiinly be ill lo-mortow," 

" 1 bud rather nut go to bed," replied Amy ; '' I could not 
sleep if 1 did." 

" Not sleep !" repeated Mrs. Horbert ; " then ynu must ba ill, 
my dear child, or," slie added, after again gazin;; upon Amy in- 
tently, " there must be somelbing very unusual to prevent it." 

Amy did not reply ; her lip quivered, and lier sell'-conimaml 
almost forsook her. 

" 'i'bere is something," said Mrs. Herbert, starling up, " 1 am 
sure there is. Oh 1 tell me quickly, is it sorrow 1" 

" No, no, mamma," exclaimed Amy, as she knelt at bet 
mother's aide, and hid her face in her lap ; " it is not sorrow, it it 
great, great joy ; but my uncle says you will not be able to bear it." 

" Is ho come V' asked Mrs. Herbert, in a low, half-audibie 

There was no lime to answer. Colonel Herbert bad heard the 
question, and entered the room. For an instant, Mrs. Herbart 
fixed her eyes wildly upon him, doubling the reality of his ap- 
pearance, and then, ns the truth forced itself upon ber mind, she 
tried to rise from ihe sofa, and, unequal to the eflurt, fell back 
iad fainted. With returning consciousness came an indistinct 
tense ofgreat happiness, but it was some time before she could 
entirely realise what had happened. She asked no questions — 
the did not even seeai surprised at her buabnnd's unexpected ar- 
vral ; but sat with hie hand in her own, looking it liim eartieall/ 
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B? if Still fearful that it was but a vision which she saw, and that 
it would quickly vanish away. 

Colonel Herbert's feeJings were not quite of so unmixed a 
nature. Mr. Harrington hud prepared him in some degree for 
the change which illness and anxiety had made in his wife*s ap- 
pearance ; but he had not pictured it to himself as great as it 
really was. He had imagined that he should yet see the fair, 
slear complexion, and the bright glow of health, which he had 
■o much delighted in when they parted ; and now, when his eye 
rested upon her wasted features, the sad foreboding crossed his 
mind, that they had met only to endure a more terrible separation. 
It was not a time, however, for the indulgence of sorrowful 
thoughts. Mrs. Herbert gradually recovered from the stunning 
effect of an overpowering joy, and was able to inquire into the 
cause of his strange silence, and his sudden return. 

The story, when told, was very simple. Colonel Herbert had 
gone on an expedition into a distant province, as he had stated 
in the last letter that had been received from him. The servant 
who had accompanied him he had trusted entirely, and had con- 
fided to him several packets intended to be forwarded to Eng- 
land. After the lapse of a considerable time, complaints of his 
silence reached him from several quarters ; and he then first dis- 
covered the man's negligence, and wrote again to his wife, hoping 
that his letters had been secured from all risks, though -the un- 
settled condition of the country through which he was travelling 
rendered it very doubtful. Before an answer could be received, 
he was seized with a dangerous illness, and left entirely to the 
care of the uncivilized natives, in a state of pain and weakness 
which prevented him from making any exertions for himself; 
and on his recovery, hearing of the breaking out of the war, as 
Mrs. Herbert had expected, he hastened to join his regiment : 
but the insurrection, for it was scarcely more, having been quelled 
before his arrival, he made arrangements for an immediate return 
to England, feeling much distressed when he discovered, from 
Mrs. Herbert's letters, the dreadful anxiety she had undergone, 
and the alteration it had effected in her general health. 

** You would have heard from me before I reached Emmer- 
ton," concluded Colonel Herbert, " if this place were not so 
much out of the regular posting line ; but I knew I should be 
with you before a letter could be forwarded." 

" You went first to the cottage, of course," said Mrs. Her- 
bert : " it must have worn a desolate face, with none to greet 
you." 

'* I inquired for you first in the village," he replied, ** and 
learned there that you were spending your Christmas at the Hall ; 
out they gave me a sad account of you, my love, and I hardJj 
know that it is worse than the reality." 



I 



"Worse !" repealod Mrs. Htibort, witli a srnila which n 
A.mv'B lieirt bountl in ecstasy ; " ft wuuld seein worse (haa thi 
rcslllj, now, lo say even that my linger ached. Years o[ healtli 
have been gcunted tna in tbe last hour." 
. you say to-nighl," replied her husband ; " but you mnM 
look very difTerent before I shall be qiule happy." 

" We must not doubl," said Mrs. Herbert, gravely, " though I 
n the last person to find fault with another on thai account : I 
have had droadrul forebodings lately ; and Amy, I Buspecti 
can lell you of same, also, for my fears were beginning lo infect 

Colonel Herbert d 
Bbill tell me every tli 

Amy wished to apeak, but her firat deJght had been HucceedHj 
by something of shyness and restraint ; for her father was in 
many reapei^ls so different from what she had anticipated, that ■ 
fflitling of awe was partly mingled with ilie iiilenae interesl es- 
cited by every word he uttered. Amy had seen hut few gentle- 
men in her lifetime, and Colonel Herbert was unlike them all. 
She had been accustomed to hia picture, nntil the alle rations oc- 
casioned by years and a foreign climate were quite forgotten ; 
and the many tales she had heard of hia kindness and benevo- 
lence had made her unprepared for the firmness ttnd decision 
evinced in all he said. Even the tone of his voice bo little re- 
sembled any to which she had been in the habit of listening', that 
it prevented har from being at ease with him, although thi* very 
dilferencn served to increase her pleasure ; for to be loved and 
oaressed by one whose every word showed that he had been used 
ouly lo command and be obeyed, was a happiness she had befuco 
been incapable of imagining. To sit by his side, and look at and 
hearken to hint, was all that she now desired ; and whatever fatiguo 
itenance might express, she was herself too much ab- 
sorbed to think about it ; and it was not till some time had passed, 

d she found herself alone, a(\er having received her father's 
blessing, (it seemed lu her for the first time,) tliat she began to 
feel the effects of the excitement undergone in the space of a 
few hours. Wearied and eshiusied, she seated herself by the 
fire, and, unwilling to wait for the assistance of her mother's 
maid, was endeavoring to summon resolution to eiert herself, 
when a gentle tap was heard at the door, and immediately sfier- 
warda Dora entered. 

" 1 could not go to bed, Amy," she said, " without coining to 
you for one minute. I wish 1 could lell you, but you know I 



'I say things, only I a 
.^■d Bs I am, e.teept yourselves. 



: house c! 



Dear Bora," exclaimed Amy, " 1 thought of you when II 
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gan to think of any thing ; and there is so much I should like to 
say to you, but I must wait till to-morrow, for I am so tired with 
being happy." 

" That was another reason for my coming," replied Dora : " I 
knew you would want some one to help you, and that my aunt's 
maid would be engaged w ith her, and perhaps you would not like 
to ring for Morris ; so I thought, perhaps, you would let me bo 
vith you instead." 

" Oh no," replied Amy : " it was very kind in you to remem- 
ber me, but you cannot be any better than I am ; you have been 
dancing all the evening." 

'' But I have set my heart upon it : you would not refuse if 
you could tell the pleasure it would be ; I donU mean to talk at 
all, but just to do every thing for you. Perhaps, though, you 
would rather I came again presently." 

Amy hesitated, but Dora insisted on having her own way, and 
only left her on condition of being allowed to return in a quarter 
of an hour. When her cousin was gone. Amy tried to collect 
her thoughts, and oblige herself to attend to her evening prayers ; 
but at first it seemed impossible. She longed to be grateful, but 
fatigue overpowered every feeling ; and when, closing her eyes, 
and hiding her face in her hands, she endeavored to shut out 
every thing that might divert her attention, the vivid remem- 
brance of all that had passed flashed upon her mind, and effect- 
ually distracted her thoughts. Again and again she repeated 
the form of words, but it was merely a form ; she could attach 
no meaning to it ; and once she was tempted to yield entirely, 
and content herself with the notion that it was better not to pray 
at all, than to do so when it appeared only a mockery. Tho next 
instant, however, she was shocked at her own idea, and after 
asking for forgiveness and assistance, at length, in some measure, 
succeeded in fixing her attention. The effort was great, and 
Amy's conscience reproached her, when she had ended, for the 
manner in which this most solemn of all duties had been per- 
formed ; but her endeavors had been sincere ; and she knew well, 
that even her imperfect prayers would bo accepted when they 
were offered in the name of her Saviour. She was now, also, 
better able to feel grateful to God for his great mercies ; for the 
name of her father had never sounded so precious as when she 
had asked for God^s blessing upon him, and had been able to 
bring his countenance before her, such as she had that evening 
seen it. Dora*s knock was heard at the door before Amy had 
time to read her accustomed psalm ; and on her entrance she 
seemed so tired, that Amy was vexed at having allowed hor to 
return. She declared, however, that it was only her cousin's 
&UICV, and immediately began assisting her with as much energy 
as if she had borne no previous exertion. Amv was not veijr 



mucli inclined for conreraaliun ; but ehe waa ansioua to lean 
■ fow paniculara of her father's arrival, anil, eapeoiully, whether 
ihc auuiili in lier dream liad been real or imaginary. " It waa 
s<i alartling," she said, " I shouli! like lo be quite ceitain thai il 

'* It must Iiave been just when yonr papa came tn the dnor," 
replied Dora, " We heard the carriage drive up, and thought 
it was one th: t had heen just ordered, go no one took anj notice. 
I remember I was tatkinf; to Mary Warner, and trying lo pacify 
her, for she has aSended Miss Cunningham ; and suddenly then 
v-as a great exclamation ; and when 1 turned round, my uncle 
was standing io the doorway, and papa was looking so happy 
I knew in au Instanl who it must be. There waa something said 
about my annt, and that she would hear : and then every one in- 
quired for you, and you cou[d nut be found, and Emily Mortoo 
said you were with her." 

" Then you did not miss me," observed Amy, rather in a lone 
of disappalniment. 

" I did," replied Dora ; " but Emily told me you were unhappy 
about my aunt," 

■■ Ves," said Amy, shrinking from the remembrance of what 
she had BuSered, " 1 hope 1 shall never feel a^ln as 1 did 
then." 



" Would you do me one more favor I" asked Amy, " Mam- 
ma always likes me lo read something in the Uible at night, only 
a short psalm, or a few verses that she has chusen for me ; but 
my eyes are so diazy now, I can hardly see." 

" And you would like me to read to you V cunllmied Dora, 
taking the Bible from the table. 

"Just tell me about Miss Cunningham before you hei;jn," said 
Amy ; " hut nn," she added, slopping herself, *' I will hear tt 
to-morrow. It will be belter than thinking about it Just now " 

" Oh ', it is nothing at all," replied Dora. " Lucy would play 
as usual, and broke down, and when we were talking afterwards, 
Mary asked her if she had not some notion of havine lessons of 
Emily Morion, and said what an advantage It would be, and this 
put her into a great rage, becauso she declared it was laughing 
and sneerlnj2 at her — not that it was at all, for Mary Warner Is 
the last person In sneer, and was quite vexed at having givea 
oRence ; hut. Amy, why did you suy il would he belter to beat 

"Because ynu were just foing to read the Bible, 
imy, " and I Ihought it might put things iolo my head, 
me from attooding." 
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** Bat yoa coolc hixe heard it aflerwanis.** 

** No/' answered Amy, *' I ge Derail j read the last thiosr* and 
then mamma tells me to trv aad not att<.od to common tkin^s^ 
she savs oor last thoaghts should be of God."* 

'' \Ve should think of 'Him always/' said Dora. 

** Yes," replied Amy ; *' but you know, Dora, sleep is lik« 
death, and perhaps we may nerer wake again.** 

^ That neTer entered my head before,*' said Dora, grrarely. 
** I shall not go to sleep so comfortably now as I used to do." 

" Why not ?" asked Amy. 

** It is so awful. I should not care if I were you, Amv, and 
bad never done any thing wrong ; but I could not bear to die 
now." 

^ Oh ! Dora," exclaimed Amy, " you know none could bear to 
die, if they thought only of what they had done wrong, and I am 
sure the idea would make me miserable if I did not say my 
prayers every night ; but when I hare done that, and remember 
what mamma has shown me in the Bible about our Saviour, and 
that God will love us for His sake, though we are so wicked, I 
am quite comfortable ; and sometimes, after I have read my psalm, 
I can go off to sleep so happily, with the thought that angels are 
watching all around my bed." 

" Yes," said Dora, earnestly ; " if angels watch over any one, 
they must over you, Amy." 

** The Bible says they are sent to take care of us all," replied 
Amy. 

*' I should like to think so," said Dora ; " but it is so strange." 

^ It must be true," answered Amy, ** if it is in the Bible, and 
I like to think of them so much. It seems as if one could never 
be a!one ; and sometimes I fancy that they are quite near, among 
the trees and flowers. Will you read the psalm to-night which 
says, *that God will give His angels charge over us V I don^t 
quite know which it is, but I think I could find it." 

Dora read the psalm, but she did not make any more observa- 
tions ; and having thought of every little trifle thai could con- 
tribute to Aray^s comfort, she gave her one kiss of the truest af- 
fection, and left her to the enjoyment of a calm and innocent 
repose. Her own thoughts, when she retired to rest, were far 
from being happy ; indeed, she seldom now had any conversation 
with her cousin, without its being succeeded by a deep con- 
sciousness of her own inferiority in those principles which she 
was just beginnintr to consider of the utmost importance ; and to 
this was now added a feeling of great loneliness. Colonel Her- 
bert's return would most probably cause a considerable cliango 
b Amy's life. She would be far less dependent upon Emnier- 
lOD than formerly ; and Dora found that her cousin was graduall) 
Weoming so necessary to her comfort, that the idea of any ar 
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raiigemenl wliitrli might prevent her rrcim being with tliem eon- 
Bianily was excessively painful. Yet tliey might be Bepanitod 
at any mnmenl. Colunel Herbert might Ieeitd the cottage : ha 
might rhuose that Amy ahould travel, and then all sympathy and 
cmiaolation would he taken away ; and while dwelling sailly upon 
these probabilitiee, the image of Emily Morton came hefora her, 
and with it the feeling that once she might have been her frieoil, 
but that nu preeent attention could atone for the neglect and scoin 
thai had so long been shown her. Dora saw that she had in- 
jured her as far as lay in her power, by destroying her c<imfi>rt 
for mnnlhs, and it was vain lo hope that now she would be wtl' 
ling to forget it. Amy woald have thought differently; nit she 
understood better than Bora what is meant by forgiving our 
'irothur " until seventy times seven," and she knew also thai tbero' 

I no Christian virtue, however difficult, which Emily Mog 

not endeavor to attain 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

'hk sun was shining brightly into Amy's tooiii when c 

awoke the next mornings — so brightly, that she started op la 

alarm at what she knew must be the lateness of ihe hour ; but 

next moment brought the thought of her fnlher to her mind, 
and with it a feeling of entire happiness and peace. Her mo- 
ther's gentleness seemed frequently overpowered by her aunt's 
slernneas, but no oue would dare to find fault with her rn Colonel 
Herbert's presence ; and for the first time. Amy felt sure that 
she could be perfectly at her case even if Mrs. Harringlon wera 
there. Yet, on remembering what had passed, and recalling' her 
father's grave, calm features, she was not entirely free from fear> 
His height, his voice, his age, his manner, placed him in her im- 
a^ginaliun at an immeasurable distance from her ; she could not 
uelieve it possible thai he ahould he aaiisfied with her; he must 
expect to see some one taller, and cleverer, and more ao- 
cunipliebed : if she could but sing and play like Miss Iklorlon, and 
speak French and Italian like Dora, she ihould not care ; but at 

as.shewas convinced he must be disappointed; and as tbpse 
thoughts crossed her mind. Amy stopped in Ihe middle of hei 
■oilel, and began repeating French phrases, and reckoning boo 
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many drawings she had to show, and playing over the most diffi* 
colt passages in her music with her fingers on the table. A 
knock at the door interrupted her. It was Emily Morton, look- 
ing 80 happy, that Amy fancied for the instant she must have 
some personal cause for joy. But it had been long since Emily 
had known what it was to be light-hearted for herself. Peaceful 
and contented she could always be ; but when her countenance 
was the most brightened by smiles, and her voice sounding the 
most cheerfully, the happiness of others rather than her own 
was invariably the cause. She had learned to ** weep with those 
that weep," and now she was learning to *' rejoice with those that 
rejoiced." 

'* You would have been more frightened yesterday. Amy," she 
said, ** if I had told you breakfast was ready, and every one 
wondering at your absence." 

** Ah, yes," replied Amy ; " but I cannot feel frightened at 
any thing this morning, excepting — I am afraid, perhaps, you 
will think it wrong — but do you think papa will be pleased with 
me ? I donH mean exactly with my face and my manner, because 
he will not care so much about that, as I am his child ; but will 
he think me very stupid, and dull, and different from everybody 
else ?" 

*' If he should feel as I do," said Emily, as she fastened Amy's 
dress, and smoothed her dark ringlets, '* he will love you so 
dearly, that he will not be inclined to criticise any thing ; but we 
must not wait to talk now — breakfast is really ready, and your 
uncle asked me to come for you." 

'• My uncle V said Amy ; *' but shall we not be in the school- 
room as usual ?" 

" No," replied Emily : " every one was so late this morning, 
that Mrs. Harrington thought it better not." 

** And will all the company be in the breakfast-room, then 1" 
said Amy, in great alarm ; " and am I the last ?" 

'* Not quite," replied Emily ; '* Mrs. Danvers is not come 
down yet ; and there is a special place left for you at the bottom 
of the table, between your papa and your uncle." 

*' I do not cnmk I can go," said Amy, stopping as she was 
about to leave the room ; '* there will be so many — and it will be 

I'ust like seeing papa quite new — I can hardly recollect now what 
10 was like last night." 

** But he asked so often if your cousins had seen you, and was 
8o anxious about you," replied Emily, '* he could scarcely attend 
to any thing else ; and your mamma was obliged to beg him not 
to have you disturbed, ur I am sure he would have sent for you 
half an hour ago." 

* If I thought he would not be disappointed, I should not 
lare," said Amy, as she moved slowly along the gallery; "bul 
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idw all my ideas will go when he a|>caJ>s lo me, and then bt 
will think me so dull, and be so vexed." 

"Will you, dearest, try and not think of yourselfat alH" re- 
plied Emily. '' It ta dialruating your papa's alTectioa lo hava 
such faacies, and it will do ynu harm in every way." 

" 1 would if I could," answered Amy ; " but 1 must wish ta 
please him." 

" I da not say there is any harm in il," replied Emily, " only 
it will make you awkward and uncomfortiihle if ynu dwell opon 
it ; whatever you feel, however, il will last but a short lime ; you 
will be quite at home with him in a few days." 

Amy was very much inclined to pause when they reached Ihe 
lireak fast-room, and continue talking, but Emily liasiily iipenad 
Ihe door, and she was obliged la enter. The room was quite 
full, and she did not at iitst see either her mamma -r her cousins; 
even the persons she kuew ihe best seemed quite strangers to 
her ; but Emily ted her to the bottom of the room, and Colonel 
Herbert came eagerly towards her ; and as she sealed herself in 
the vacant chair hy his side, looked at hor with an eixpiessiuo ol 
such deep, heartfelt satisfaction and love, that she would have 
been quite satisfied and happy, if bashfulness and humility had 
not prevented her from understanding its meaning. At first shs 
was very silent, feelinf; rather bewildered hy the sound of w 
many voices, and the attention which every one was inclined te 
beslow upon her, for her father's sudden ' retnrn had excited ■ 
general interest ; but hy degrees she sommoned courage to make 
a few voluntary observations ; and the eagerness with which he 
answered her so Increased her conlidencei Ihat before breakfast 
was ended, she had given him a full description of her life at Ihe 
cottage, and her studies and amusements. Colonel Herbert 
listened with unwearied pleasure. In many a soliury hour he 
had solaced himself by imagining what his child would be like, 
and now his l^mdest expectations were realized. By the side of 
her cousin Margaret, indeed, Amy might have been little re- 
garded, at least bv those who cared only for personal beauty ; 
but In this Colooel Herbert was indifierenl. One glance waa 
julficiant lo show that Amy was a lady in every word and move- 
ment, and with this he was satialied ; and even hod tier eye* 
sparkled less brightly, and her countenance been less iniereslingj 
he would not have been disajipoinicd ; far in the expression m 
every leaiure, as well as in every sentiment and feeling, he could 
I read llie gentleness, meekness, and purity of the spirit within- 
; Once only Amy paused in her account, when her aitentiui wm 
Tht b^ a sound which she had not heard before for many 
iliH ; it was her mother's laugh, so clear, and sweet, and jay. 
thai ii might almost have been the echo of hnr own: aod 
when she turned eagerly to look at her, and saw the chos^a iIm> 
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even one niffht had produced, the last remaining shadow which 
rested on her mind passed away, and she felt that Dr. Bailey's 
words must be true, and that now there was little cause fur fear. 

" You will wish to go to the cottage, I suppose, by and by," 
said Mrs. Herbert, before they left the breakfast table, *^ and 
Amy can go with you." 

" There will be the carriage at your disposal,'* said Mr. Har- 
rington, " if you are not afraid to venture out." 

Mrs. Herbert was very much inclined to take advantage of the 
offer, but her husband interfered. 

*' I have a disappointment in store for you both,^' he said ; 
** not a very great one, though ; so, my darling Amy, you need 
not look so blank ; but I must ride into the town to-day. I have 
a message from a very great friend of mine to his mother and 
sisters, and I promised, if possible, to deliver it personally on 
my arrival in England : you will not ask me to delay it, 1 am 
sure." 

" Oh ! no, no," exclaimed Mrs. Herbert, recollecting her own 
feelings a short time since, and the relief any intelligence would 
have afforded her ; *' but you will pass the cottage — cannot you 
contrive to take us with you so far V 

" Not you," replied Colonel Herbert ; " it would be too great 
a risk in this weather : for if we were once there together, we 
should spend hours in wandering about and talking over old times, 
and I have learned Dr. Bailey's opinion by heart — he says there 
must be no excitement, and no exposure to cold." 

Mrs. Herbert again urged her wishes, but her husband was in- 
exorable. He prized too dearly his newly-recovered treasure, 
he said, to allow any risk to be run, but he should like, if possi- 
ble, for Amy to be with him. 

'* 1 could walk, indeed I could walk quite well, dear papa," said 
Amy ; ** I have done it before ; and it would seem such a short 
distance with you." 

** There will be no occasion for any thing of the kind," said 
Mr. Harrington ; *'you can easily go with your papa in the car- 
riage, Amy, as far as the cottage, and one of the grooms shall 
take a horse to meet him there, and then ho can go on to the 
town, and you can return here." 

Amy thought the plan delightful, though she wished her mam- 
ma could go too ; but Colonel Herbert again expressed his fears, 
and it was agreed that this day, at least, should be given to per- 
fect rest and quietness. The carriage was ordered almost im- 
mediately, and Amy ran up stairs to prepare, but on her way she 
was stopped by Mary Warner. 

** 1 am so sorry you are going out this morning, for my jwn 
•ake," she said, '* as we shall be gone, probably, beforo your re- 
tarn, and 1 have seen nothing of you ; and besides, I wished 
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il, In talk 1o yna about Mise Cunningbam. 
e that j'uu hnuw how angry 1 made her lul 



very much, if I col 
Vuur cousin tells n 

" Yea," replied Amy ; " I wish I could help you, but I atn 
arraid it is impueailile, and papa will be waiting; can you iiul 
come to my room while I am dressing' 1" 

" ir I may," said Mary, " 1 should be very glad, f<ir 1 am nul 
at all happy about il." 

" BlI, mdeed," anawered Amy, " you must not think I can 
do any thing ; you know 1 am bo much ynunger than Mjbi 
Cunningham, and she will never bear my inlerfetiug in any way." 

" I do nut wish jou to interfere," said Mary, •■ only to tell me 
wliethcr you ihiuk i was very wrong', and if I ought to make 
any more apologies." 

Amy led the way to her mom, and endeavored to give Mary 
her full Bitenlion, though her thoughts wuuld frequently wander 
to the cottage, and the drive with her papa, nulwilh stand ing all 
her efforts to prevent il. 

" Yuu know the beginning of the affair, 1 supposo,'' said Klary : 
" it was merely an obaervalion of mine about the advantage it 
would be to Miss Cunningham to have music lessons, i knuwil 
was foolish in me to say it, because it was just uAer she liul 
broken down in a piece she was playing ; but 1 am in the bubjl 
of saying Just what I think, so I often get inlo scrapes. I 
cannot tell why she was so angry, though ; but she declared 
every one was trying to bo imperlinetit to tier, and that il was 
□ut my place to sav what would be an advantage to her ; that 
I was but a schoolgirl, and could not possibly know any tbiug 
about it : and then she went on muttering something to het«cll 
about London, and that all the world would be mistaken ; bnl 1 
could not in the least understand what she meant." 

" And did you say you were sorry V a«ked Amy. 

" Yes, I begged her pardon immediately, but that did not saltsfy 
her, and 1 saw she wished me to retract, or, at least, to say some- 
thing in her praise j but that 1 could not do — 1 could not tell 
her any thing that was not true for the world," 

" Nu, of course not," said Amy ; " but how can I help you V 

" 1 don't know," replied Mary, " unless you could make Jdisa 
Cunningham less angry; she will suarcely speak to nie aovr, 
and your cousin Margaret has taken het part : and Hestei 
Stanley declares I was very rude, and has been quite lecturing 
me this morning ; and .Tulia only laughs, and your cousin Dora 
lays it dues not signify." 

" I cannot think there is any thing to be done." said Amy, 
" and I wish you would ask some one who knows more about 
Mich things ihun I do." 

" I have talked to Ihem all excepting jou," ti'iiluid Marf 
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*miid I did not come to you for advice exactly, because I do 
not really think it can be helped ; but I am very unhappy, ftiid 
wanted some one to talk to. 1 wonder if it was very wrung in 
me to say what I did : I did not mean any harm ; but I always 
think it right to speak what is strictly the truth. Should you 
have done the same if you had been in my place T* 

''I dare say I should," replied Amy ; '* but mamma tells mc I 
ought to be very careful always, and not to make hasty re- 
marks, because 1 may vex people very much without meaning 
it.'' 

'' That is what I do sometimes, I am afraid/' said Mary ; " and 
yet I only mean to be sincere." 

V' Miss Morton is sincere," leplied Amy, thoughtfully ; '* hut 
I do not think any ■ one could be vexed with her. I should 
like to be able tO say straightforward things as she does." 

*' Miss Morton is so gentle," said Mary ; ** and once or twice I 
have noticed her manner when she has differed from any one, 
and it appeared as if she were so afraid of annoying them ; I do 
not think any one could take offence at her." 

'* Perhaps," said Amy, hesitatingly, '* it is what every one ought 
to he, and then — " 

*' I know what you mean," exclaimed Mary. " I know I am 
abrupt. Mamma is often telling me of it, and I dare say I was 
wrong last night ; but what is to be done now ]" 

*• There is papa calling me," said Amy. " I wish I could 
stay ; but indeed I must not keep him waiting." 

Mary seemed heartily vexed. *' I do not think I shall go down 
stairs again," she said. " We are to set off very soon, and 1 
cannot meet Miss Cunningham." 

'* But she will not think about such a trifle still," said Amy. 

'* Yes, indeed she will," replied Mary ; ** I cannot tell you how 
she looked this morning at breakfast. I am sure that piece of 
music must be a tender subject with her." 

Colonel Herbert's voice was again heard calling for Amy, and 
she had no time to attempt comforting poor Mary. 

**I must not wait a moment," she said, as she wished her 
" good-by," " but I dare say I shall see you at Emmerton again, 
some day or other ; and then, if Miss Cunningham is not here, 
we shall be able to enjoy ourselves a great deal more," 

Mary could hardly say with truth that she ever wished to come 
to Emmerton again, she was feeling so annoyed with herself, and 
almost every one about her; but she could and did express a 
most sincere hope of meeting Amy at some future time, and they 
USkTted with mutual feelm^s of kindness and interest. As they 
pissed thiough the hall Miss Cunningham was at the drawing* 
room door. 8he did not notice Amy, though she had not spoken 
U ku before th^t iporning but her contracted brow and curling 

21 



lip portended c 



n at the door waa 
I made lier appear- 
~~s qnickJy clduded 



1 oommnn slorm. Amy was too happy lo thiak 
s standing by her fathei's sida llsieniag lo hit 

E&rting words to Mra. Herbert, and caring only for the pteasura 
afore her ; and when he slopped lo give the neeeasary direc- 
lioHB 10 the coachman, she was still too much occDpied [o ob- 
serve the tone in which Miss Cunningham im^uired "whether 
any one had seen Margaret lately, as she must apeak to her di- 

Tha carriage drove ofT, and the footi 
dispalclied in search uf Margaret, who si 
ance, with a face of eager curiosiiy, which k 
when she saw the expreasion of her friend's c 

"What do you want with met" she asked; "I vrae very 
busy in the schaolraom ; I hipe it is sometliing of conaequenee." 

" Of course it is." vma the reply, " or 1 should not hare sent 
for you. But it will not do lo talk about it here ; you must come 

" fell me wham it concerns," said Margaret. " Is it any tiling 
about London V 

But Miss Cunningham either did not hear or woulil nui answer. 
She led the way to her own apartment, and carefully bolting the 
door, exclaimed, with a scornful laugh, " WeU, Margaret, I wish 
you joy i it is all settled, and you are going." 

" Going I settled !" repeated Margaret ; " it cannot be true ; 
no, I am sure it is not : you would not look in that way if it 

" Yes, hut I should, though," exclai 



1 Margaret, " do n 



a this 



"Because," replied Miss Cunningham, rising from the sctkirit 
which she had thrown herself, and walking quickly about tne 
room, " because papa, and Mr. Harrington, and Colonel Uerberl 
have been talking of it. Papa said he must make one mora 
effort before we went homo, and he mentioned the subject di- 
rectly after breakF<LEi ; and when Colonel Herbert heard it, he 
said he should be obliged to be in London about Easier; snd 
then Mr. Harrington turned uompleiely round, and declared hii 
being there would make all the dilTerenue in the world, and Ihit 
ho ahoold certainly conaeni, and so they said it was settled ; but 
they did not ask me,'' she coniinued, more vehemeutly, ''and 
they shall find that I cnn have a will as well as iherasolves. 1 
will never, no, never, consent to be treated again as 1 have been 
treated here. To be taught by that Miss Morton — 1 would ralbel 
■taiy at home all the days of my life ; and those schoulgirls, too— 
iiietually Miss Julia Stanley hod the impertinence to 8ar,]iiil 
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BOW, that she should be glad to hear me play after I had liad 
lessons, and see if I were improved : not that there is any chance 
of our meeting. london is a very different place from the 
country, and that she will soon know.*' 

" Oh !" said Margaret soothingly, " she will never come in 
your way there." 

^ Bat Miss Morton, that Miss Morton," exclaimed Lucy. " ] 
am quite in earnest, Margaret : you may talk forever, you ma; 
go down upon your knees to me, and I will never agree to go if 
•he does." 

" Dear Lucy," said Margaret, covering her with kisses, and 
speaking in her most persuasive voice, *' you know how much 1 
love yoo, and how miserable I shall be without you ; you are only 
saying this in joke, I am sure." 

" You may be sure of any thing you like, it does not signify to 
me ; nothing can make me change." 

*' But you will not care when those girls are gone away," said 
Margaret ; '* you are merely vexed because they are so rude." 

"Vexed!" repeated Miss Cunningham; "when did 1 say I 
was vexed ? who cares for schoolgirls ? how can they know 
good music from bad ?" 

" No, to be sure not," said Margaret ; " and Julia Stanley can- 
not tell a note." 

" 1 never knew that," exclaimed Lucy, rather pacified. " IIow 
foolish she would have looked if I had asked her to sit down and 
play it better !" 

" I wish you had done it, with all my heart," said Margaret ; 
*' but it is not too late now ; they are here still — let us go into 
the schoolroom and say something. I should enjoy making her 
ashamed of herself, and we shall not have another opportunity ; 
for, as you. observe, there is no chance of meeting her in 
London." 

Margaret waited anxiously to hear what effect her words would 
have, and to remark whether the mention of London would bring 
back the thought of Emily Morton. But Miss Cunningham had 
now seized upon this new idea, and forgot that her indignation 
had been excited by any one but Julia. " Are they all there 1" 
she said : " half the pleasure would be gone if there was no one 
by." 

** They were all there when 1 came to you," replied Marga- 
ret ; ** but we must make haste, for Dora was wishing to take 
them round to the farther side of the lake this morning, bccausi 
it is the only part of the grounds they have not seen." 

Miss Cunningham hardly waited to hear the end of the sen- 
tence ; she hastened down stairs, and, to her great delight, found 
the whole party lingering round the fire in the schoolroom, wish- 
ing to gc out, yet unwilling to brave the cold If Margaret had 
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been nther quicker in perception, and not quite bq anxious, sba 

nti);ht have been amuaed at this moment in w3.IchtnK her (riend'* 
manner. Kvidenlly Bfas had determined nn sajinir aamelhing 
very severe, wliicli altould put Julia completely to the blush ; but 
in her (treat ea^erneaa and her extreme dulnesa, Bite faileil en- 
tirely, I'ur she merely walked up to the lireplaee, Bl.^tioned lier 
self immediately in front of Julia, and in a sharp, cross lone, said, 
" You round fault with my music just now ; 1 should like to know 
if you can play it better." 

Julia stared, and answered, " Oh deai no ; who would attempt 
to vie with you V 

' exclaimed Miss Cunnincrham ; 
Margaret lold me so just now," 
" and so I was resolved 1 would ask 



! rii;ht, Margan 
" she cannot play a r " 
Ehe added, turning to J 






e quite welcon 
ulia, coolly. '' 1 am nut 
) play at all. Perhaps I n 



ask any thine you like," replied 
he least asbumed of not hr'ng able 
might he, if 1 pretended la know 
ignorant of, and then broke down before a large 
party." 

Miss Cunningham's countenance exjirpsaod unullBrable feeling* 
of anger and disgust ; and Dora, really alarmed lest a ([uarrel 
should ensue, quickly interposed, and, benging- they would pre- 
pare fur their walk immediately, hastened Julia nut of the room 

" It is your fault, it is all your fault, Margaret," exclaimed La- 
cy, when they were again left together ; " you are always gelling 
me into scrapes ; and that girl, that odiuus girt, why did she ever 
come near the place ?" 

" ReitUy, Lucy," began Margaret, " I do not see what reason 
you have to blame me ;" and then recollecting how impurutnl it 
was that her friend should be soothed, she added, mure pently, 
" 1 could not have supposed any one wunld behave so rudely as 
she has done." 

" I shall go home," said Miss Cunningham : " I have had 
nothing but vexation ever since I came here, and I will not beur 
it any longer." 

" But Lord Roahford has promised to stay till after New-year^ 
day," observed Margaret. " You know we cannot have any ana 
else, because it was poor Edward's birthday." 

" Papa will do as I wish him," said Lucy; 
home, he will not prevent me." 

" And he will do as you wish about London, 
continued Margaret ; who. in licr c.ureme : 
avoid recurring to the subject, even at the risk of 
Miss Cunoingham^B vehemence. 

" I hare lold you a hundred and lifiy times berore,' 
reply, "that my'essons are quits different from ctchi llui 
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you do not think I have been so silly as not to try all I could 
aboat it long before this.'* 

** But you will stay over New-year's day." said Margaret, 
ooaxingly : *' if we try hard, we may be able to manage some- 
thing together.'' 

The notion seemed rather plausible, and Miss Cunningham 
condescended to say that she would see about it ; perhaps she 
might, if she were not plagued any more with the schoolgirls. 

*• They will be gone soon," said Margaret ; " and if you will 
oome with me now, you might get quite out of their way, and not 
3peak to them again." . 

" Where are you going, then 1" asked Lucy. 

"I wished very much to walk to our old steward's cottage. 
He has had a pony training for me some time, just like Dora's. 
I want' to see it, and mamma always scolds us if we go out 
of the grounds alone ; but she will not mind if you are with 



me." 



Miss Cunningham walked to the window to look at the weath- 
er, which certainly, but for the cold, would have been very invi- 
ting, although the melting of the ice and snow rendered the walks 
in some places dirty and disagreeable. 

" My pony is much more beautiful than Dora's," said Lucy, 
*' and much larger, too. I wonder she likes riding such a little 
thing. Is yours the' same size, Margaret ?" 

'* I do not know exactly ; but do come and see it, it is not very 
far. I don't think Dora will be able to get to the other side of 
the lake, as she wished, and if so, we shall have the girls back 
again in a minute." 

*' I shall go away, then," said Lucy. 

" Oh, do not do that," exclaimed Margaret. " You will be so 
dull, for I cannot be with you, because they will all be setting 
off, and mamma will find out if I am in the house, and make me 
stay with them. There is no way of avoiding it, unless we go 
out." 

" Is it far 1" asked Lucy. 

" Oh no, only through the plantations, and then across a field. 
I do not think we have ever been there with you. The field 
next to the one we shall go through is very steep indeed, and the 
river runs at the bottom of it, and I dare say it might be muddy 
and dirty just by the banks, but our path will not be at all so." 

" Well," said Lucy, sulkily, "if we must go, we must — any 
thing is better than those girls." 

Margraret thought the same ; of all things she dreaded ansther 
luarrel, and she hoped, by a little quiet flattery, to bring her 
friend, when they were alone, into something like good-humor ; 
duid, without waiting for Lucy to change her mind, she hurried 
ker op stairs to prepare for the walk. 



ean wbils, was eojojin^ heraelf to Ihs utmost 
e had sufficed to remove nlmoBt all dread ofhet 
:naut;h remained lo increasB the iiitereat of lija 
t first it wus entirelj about India and hia traiels; 
and Amy listened as alie would havu done to a romance nr u fairy 
tale, ana thought her papa n greater petsun than e>er, as she 
discovered hiiw much he knew, and tha wnnders he had seen ; 
and then, again, he recurred to his long silence, and llie uneasi- 
ness he knew L must have occaeioned ihem, and apcke o( Ihe 
eap:ei7iess with which he always inquired ibr letters, and the 
pleasure it had been lo hear from her of all she had been duin^: 
" Though you did not lell me many of the things you mentioned 
this morning," he said : " the lillle thln^, 1 mean." 

" I should write differently now, papa," replied Amy. I did 
not quite know what to say then, and I always fancied you were 
a great man, and wnuld not care for little trifles." 

" But, Amy," said Colone! He^^'irl, " if persons are really 
great, they can care for, and attend to, every thing. It is only 
those who think tliemselves great, when they are not, who de- 
spise trifles." 

" It is very nice," said Amy ; " but I ennnot think nnw that 
you really like to heai about my donkey, and my flowers, and my 

" I will tell you when I am tired of it all," replied her father ; 
" but now you must talk to me a little about Emmerton. and your 
cousins. Do you like Ihem very much, and is it very pleasaol 
sLtying there!" 

" I like Dora, papa," exclaimed Amy, " bo much — so very 
much. She is so kind and so Ihougbtful ; and yet," she added, 
pausing, " I do not think she is kind and thoughtful either, no) 
lo every one, at least." 

Colonel Herbert smiled. " You seem to have made a new dis- 
covery," ho said. " Is Dora's character such a puzzle to every 
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irer thought about it before," replied Amy . 
ink I quite know what she is ; hut I love her very much, 
ihough she is not at all like Miss Morton." 

" Miss Morton Is the governess, is she not V said Colutiol Her- 
bert ; " I used to know her very well as a child." 

" She is not exactly Ihe governess," replied Amy ; "but she 
teaches my cousms some things, and she has taught me too. 
Emmerton would be so different if she were not there." 

" I ihought," said Colonel Herbert, " that you wore always de- 
lighted with Emmerton before your uncle came." 

"Ah! yes," answered Amy ; "but that was before I knewany 
better ; when I oaly thought about all Ihe old lords and ladiei 

' o they said used to live there. There was nothing real tbea j 
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bnt I liked to make them out very good and beautiful ; and some* 
times I wished I had lived in those days, because no one I could 
ever hear of was quite good, except mamma and Mrs. Walton ; 
DOW I never care about such things, for JNIiss Morton is better, 
I think, than I ever imagined, and prettier too : donH you think 
she is 1" 

•* She has a very sweet face, certainly," replied Colonel Her- 
bert; ''but, Amy, how good you ought to be, after being so 
much with her." 

Amy looked rather grave ; " I have thought of that sometimes," 
she said ; '' but I hope you will not be very much vexed with me, 
dear papa ; indeed, I do mean to try so hard." 

" Toa must not think I doubted it, my love," he replied ; " but 
jTOu know, we shall be obliged to answer for the use we have 
made of our friends, just as much as for the use we have made of 
our moqey or talents. I do not think, though, that Miss Morton 
has beeti thrown away upon you." 

"It was mamma who made me see Miss Morton's goodness," 
replied Amy. '' I do not think I should have noticed it half as 
much if she had not been so like her : and that was the first 
thing" which made me love her. Margaret and Dora did not ap- 
pear to think any thing about her for some time." 

'* And do they now ?" asked Colonel Herbert. 

^ I am not quite sure as to Margaret," replied Amy ; " but I 
think Dora does, though she will . not acknowledge it ; and by- 
and-by, I dare say, she will love her as I do, and then Miss Mor- 
ton will be happier ; for it must be very dreadful, papa, to live 
all by one's self, without any person to care for one." 

*' Who does live so. Amy ? Not Miss Morton, I am sure, from 
your account of her." 

" Yes, but indeed she does live alone very much. Rose is a 
g^reat deal too young to be a companion to her." 

" Does she say herself that she has no one to care for her ?" 
said Colonel Herbert, looking rather graver than usual. 

Amy thought for an instant, and then answered, *' I do not 
think she would say so, because she told me the other night that 
wherever God was, was our home ; and she is so good, tliat, I 
dare say, loving Him does instead of friends ; but, papa, I am 
afraid I shall never feel like that." 

'* It is a hard lesson," replied Colonel Herbert, as he looked at 
his child, and thought what his feelings would be if he were obli- 
ged to part from her. " But here we are at the cottage. Amy," 
he added, after a few moments' silence. " I must go over it 
quickly, for I have but little time to spare." 

Amy eagerly ran into the house, but her father followed mora 
■lowly. Every tree and stone served to recall some vision of 
tke pftst, some walk or book, or conversation, which at the tima 



e ha'l been hardly consoious of enjnyiiig, but upon which hs oM 

Iciuked b^k willi aJmosl melanchol; regret. Amy soon ooUced 

I ttie cliangB in his manner j and leaving him (u his own reflefs 

f tiiina, wandered ubuut by heraeir, finding auRicient ocDU|i:iliun ia 

I lepealing the iiiBlructioiis which Mjb. Herbert had sent lo the 

servants, inquiring for the people in the Tillage, whtim she had 

seldum before lelt foraolungiitiine.and visiting her pet rabbits and 

her donkey. It was aslightdisappuintmeniluseeherfiitbKrsiiab- 

atracled ; but the feeling quickly passed away, when lie made her 

gu with him into the drawing-rautn, and began pointing out a few 

alterations which he hoped lo make in the house, and talking of 

the new piano be intended to piocnre fur her when next he went 

tu London ; and then showed her the books he wished ber to read, 

promising that, if possible, some portion of his time should be 

givea every day solely to her, to perfect her in tbe knowledge of 

hiHUiry and languages, before he uiuk her abroad. Every word 

' realiaed more fully the blessing of her father's return : and though 

the lime llius spent was but short, it was sullicieiit to open many 

Dew sources of enjoyment ; and when at length Uolonel Herbert 

I plaeed her in tbe carriage by herself, she was so occupied with 

all he had been saying, that she forgot to give directions for be- 

' ing driven to the reotury, though at another time a visit there 

vuuld have been her greatest delight. The serrants, however 

lad received previous instructions, and Amy soon found herself 

n Mrs. Walton's drnwing-coutn, recounting to her all tlie chan- 

;es of sorrow and of joy which slie had experienced since last they 
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[iss CuN^iNOHAii's temper was not likely to be improved 
I the pleasures of her wintry walk, and this Margaret quickly per- 
[ oeived, fur it reijuired all her powers of llj.ttery and persuasiuo to 
prevent her from tnrnjng back at every step ; and although per- 
I t'ecily sensible of the importance of humoring and soolhiog tier, 
. it was impossible to avoid vcuasiunally allowing a dislike lo crtisi 
[ looks ncd harsh words. The walk through the planlaLlun wai 
f tchrabi; lirm, for tlic heat of the sun bad not entirely penetrnted 
' it, but the open field waa in many places very unpleasant, and bitl 
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•ighing and muttering, and at length, stopping at a gate leading 
into the adjoining fields, she protested nothing should induce hei 
to move one step farther. 

" It is but a very little way," said Margaret : " you can see the 
cottage just among the trees ; I dare say the lane will not be aa 
bad as this." 

" You can go by yourself, can't you V replied Lucy : *' there 
is no good in both of us getting into a mess." 

'* But I wanted to know whether you thought the pony as pret- 
ty as Dora's. I am not going to have it, if it is not " 

" Then we must come another day,'' was the reply ** I could 
as soon wade through a pond as this field." 

** I do think," said Margaret, looking over the gate, "that it is 
much drier in this other field, and there is a bridge down at the 
bottom over the stream ; I should not wonder if we could get to 
the cottage by going over it." 

As she spoke, Margaret was about io open the gate, when she 
heard some one repeating her name, and turning round, saw Rose 
and Miss Morton, who were hastening towards her from the bot- 
tom of the field. 

" I have been trying," said Emily, as she came up, " to find my 
way to Stephen's cottage, but the lane is in such a state that it is 
almost impassable — at least for Rose — so I must beg you to take 
care of her for a few minutes, while I make another attempt. I 
shall be within sight, and almost within hearing the whole way." 

" It is very provoking," observed Margaret : " is there no 
mode of reaching the cottage by the next field and the bridge 1 it 
seems a great deal drier." 

** No," replied Emily ; " you would find a hedge in your way, 
unless you went a considerable distance round : but can I say 
any thing to Stephen for you ? I must see him to-day, for his 
daughter is ill ; and there are some directions for her medicine 
which no one can give but myself." 

'* You may tell him," said Margaret, " that I want very much 
to see the pony, and that I shall not have it unless it is quite as 
pretty as Dora's." 

** Shall I say that it is to be sent for ?" asked Emily. 

" You may if you will — that is, I must speak to papa about it 
first ; but I suppose there will be no objection to my having it to 
try." 

Mis$ Morton secretly wished that Margaret would learn to be 
uiore grateful and courteous in her expressions ; and then, charging 
^se to walk up and down the field, in order to keep herself 
«rarm, and on no account to give her sister any trouble, she 
ir&lked towards the cottage. She was hardly beyond hearing, 
when Miss Cunningham began complaining of the trouble that had 
^n caused, and wishing that they had not met ; declaring, at thi 
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(BinR time. Uiat she would not Htay in such a bog far any ono : it 
woald be much better in ibe olber field, and she should go there. 

" Cume, Rose," B^id Margaret, opening the gate, " you idusI 
go first. I wiJI lift jou over the bad jilacea, and Ibeii wp cat 
keep 10 the dry part of the path." 

" I was told to stay heie," said Rase ; " and besides, I am ner 
er allowed to walk iti that fielil, it is so sleep, aiid there iswatel 
at the boKom." 

" Ynu must do as you are told by us now," exclaimed Miss Cun- 
ningbam, " so came directly." 

Still Rase resisted. Emily would not like it, she said, and 
would not be able to find her. 

" It does not signify," observed Margaret, desirous, from sel- 
Aah tnotiTes, to ploiwe her friend In every fancy. 

" Slie can stay here if she wishes it. It can make no difTer- 
PDce which aide of the gate we are. If you are such a naughty 
child. Rose, you must remain by yourself; but don't be frighten- 
ed, we shall not be out of sight." 

Ruse was half inclined to follow, but Miss Cunuinghani shut 
[he gate, and she was prevented. The 

in a field adjoining the stream, Marg&ret declared ihey w 
ses, and she was sure her pony must b« among them, and calling 
tu Rose to remain exactly where she waa till they caine back, sha 
hastened to satisfy her ouricisity. Rase begged her not to go out 
of sight ; but Margaret did not think it worth while to attend; 
and although the distance was not very great, the poor child im* 
mediately began to fancy sbe was left, and stood louking anxious- 
ly through the gate, and entreating Margaret to return, till the 
gradually worked herself into a slate of great distress, which wa* 
brought to its climax, when, on Uirning rauad to see if Mias Mor- 
ton was coming, she perceived that a few cows had been driven 
into the field, and that one of them was moving rather quickly in 
her direction. In an agony of alarm, Ruse attempted to opeo ibc 
gate, but it resisted all her endeavors . and then, forgetting everjr 
thing but her desire to escape from the cows, she made a despe- 
rate effort, and succeeded in scrambling over it, and seeing her 
eisler standing by the bridge at the bottom of the field, riui at fuU 
speed towards her. Margaret saw, and called loudly lo her to (m 
careful, but the poor little girl's flight prevented her from attend- 
ing, while the swif'aess with which she ran, and the steepneM 
of the hill, took from her the power of stopping, and in one mo- 
ment, while yet unconscioos of her danger, her foot slipped, bi« 
head struck against the projecting branch of a tree, and ahe fell 
Irith violence inio the water. Margaret's scream of horror wii 
echoed by Miss Cunningham, who immediaielyran from Ibe Bp«I 
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oalling loudly for assistance, while Margaret, with greater pres* 
eiice of mind, caught hold of a broken bough that lay upon the 
ground, and bent over the stream, in the hope of reaching her sis- 
ter's dress, and so being able to save her. But the rapidity with 
which it flowed frustrated her hopes, and in another minute all 
probability of rescuing the unfortunate child would have been at 
an end, when the man whose cows had been the principal cause 
of the accident came to her assistance, and by the aid of a longer 
Btick, and more powerful arm, succeeded in placing Rose once 
more in safety. 

Margaret's furst feeling was one of overpowering relief and 
gratitude ; but when she looked at her sister's face, as she lay 
perfectly senseless in the laborer's arms, her terror returned ; 
and, unable to decide upon what was next to be done, she stood 
by her in silent despair, unconscious of the approach of Miss 
Morton, who, alarmed by Miss Cunningham's cries, as she was 
returning from the cottage, had quickly guessed the cause, and 
was hurrying towards them, followed by another man. 

" To the Hall ! carry her to the Hall !" were the first words 
she said ; and they were spoken so calmly that, but for the ex- 
pression of her countenance, no one could have guessed the ex- 
tent of her feelir g. 

The man in 7n instant obeyed, and strode rapidly across the 
field, but Emily's anxiety gav ner for the time a strength far 
beyond her nature ; and she kept pace with him, and even occa- 
sionally outstrip]>ed him, urging him at every instant to hasten, 
for that life and death depended on his speed. Margaret and 
Miss Cuhninghati were left far behind, and as they drew near to 
the house, almost unconsciously, Margaret lingered. Neither 
she nor Lucy had spoken during their walk, and ample time had 
been given to both for reflection. At first Margaret had felt stun- 
ned by the alarm ; but as she thought of meeting her mother, the 
horrible idea crossed her mind, that she had not been entirely 
guiltless of the accident. 

** Oh, Lucy !" she exclaimed, when they stopped at the Hall 
door, ** why did we leave her ?" 

^ She will get well soon," said Miss Cunningham ; but her 
manner was subdued, and she spoke less confidently than 
usual. 

Margaret did not wait to reply, but hurried to Miss Morton^s 
room. Rose, however, had not been carried there, and the house 
was in such commotion, that it was some time before she could 
obtain any information as to what had been done ; but at last 
she was told that Mr. Harrington had ridden ofi* himself for Dr. 
Bailey, and that Mrs. Harrington and Miss Morton were together 
011114^ every means for restoring the poor child to life. Morris 
Mimed the room to which Rose had been taken, but when Mar 



I .gsret iried the door it wis bulted ; and though there w 
I .V'ithin, nci attentiun was paid to hei entreaties fur admitUmoo, , 
I ahe turned awaj in disappointed misery, Dara met liei. 
! Margaret," elie exclaimed, "ia It yullr doin[E 1" 
■, no," replied Margaret; "why are you so crnel as to 
B Miy it< Do you know how she is!" 

L " Better," answered Dora, Icying to eomtnand herself: " slio 
I has shown signs of life; but they will not let you in." 

" Who will noti" inquired Margaret, 

" Mnmma and Emily Morion ; they are talking; tci^clher, and 
I'they have fastened the door. Hark! yuu can hear Ihein 

Mrs. Karringtan's voice sounded atrangtly In tho chamber of 
anxiety and fear ; she was eiideiitly in a state of the utmost ei- 
■ and Emily's gentle answers seemed hardly listened M 
lant. Dura and Margaret gazed at each other in silent 
nt : in a few minules the bolt was hastily and angrily 
l-vithdrawn, and Emily Morton entered the passage. Bora 
caught her dress, and was about to speak ; but when she looked 
in her face, she fell it was impossible. Such intense suffering 
was expressed in every feature, in her firmly-compressed lip, 
, and the ghastly paleness of her cheek, and the contraction of her 

forehead, that Dora did not dare inquire the cause. Yet even 
then Emily had a thought fur others. " Rose is belter," she 
said, and pointed lo the open door, and then turning away, she 
passed in a moment from their sight. 

I" What can be the matter 1" exclaimed Margaret. 
'■ Mamma is angry that Hose was left, I suppose," replied 
Dora. 
" She would have thought nothing about it, but for the acci- 
dent," said Margaret, with a painful consciousness of being iiiG- 
uitely more lo blame than Miss Morton. 
" t don't know nny of the particolars," observed Dora ; *' no 
one has had any time to ask ; but 1 wish yuu would tull me 



Margaret was beginning her account, when the door ^nin 
opened, and Mrs. Harrington seeing them In iho passage, called 
Dora into the room, and ordered Margaret to send Morris to hei 
immedjately. 
Margaret delivered the message, and then went to the aehnol- 
om, where she found Miss Cunningham seated by the lire, with 
book in her hand, and not only composed, but cheerfuL • 
" You are not unhappy now, Margaret, ara you V she said ; 
"i dare'iMgr liiite'Iiose will be quite well again t 
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" Yes," replied Margaret ; '' she is belter, certainly, she m 
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not be alive else ; but it is nonsense tu talk of happiness. What 
will mamma say when she knows how it all occurred ?" 

"Who ia to tell her 1" said Lucy. " We need not." 

** No ;" replied Margaret ; " but I rather suspect mamma 
thinks it is owing to some carelessness of Emily Morton's. Slie 
was talking to her very angrily a little while ago, and when 
Emily came away, she looked like a frightened ghost." 

^ But it was careless in her : what business had she to troubli* 
US with the care of such a child ? she might have ki own that it 
would be very inconvenient." 

" If mamma has a notion that it was her fault, she will seno 
her away," said Margaret, while a feeling of satisfaction dawned 
upon her mind as she thought of the London journey. 

"Will she, indeed?" exclaimed Lucy ; "then we shall enjoy 
ourselves afler all." 

Margaret shrank from having her own idea put into words. 
" You must not be too sure of that, Lucy," she replied : " I only 
said that Emily would be sent away if mamma considered the 
accident her fault, but, in fact, it was no one's fault ; and this 
she will find when inquiries are made." 

" Mrs. Harrington is coming now," said Lucy : " I am sure 
that is her voice ; she is speaking to Dora." 

Margraret trembled extremely. " I hope mamma is not going 
to ask about it, Lucy." 

" What are you afraid of?" replied Lucy : " we had nothing 
to do with it." 

Margaret's conscience did not fully acquit her ; but her un- 
easiness was lessened when her mother entered, still talking to 
Dora. " I have ordered the carriage, and she shall go," were 
her first words. " I shall never bear the sight of her again, and 
she wishes it herself. She says Mrs. Walton will receive her." 

" But was it really her fault, mamma?" asked Dora. 

" Whose could it be 1" replied Mrs. Harrington. " She left 
her — ^left her in that field, notwithstanding my strict charge to 
the contrary, for such a child could never have opened the gate ; 
and she must have known that there was danger." 

" But Margaret and Lucy were near," continued Dora. 

" So she says," replied Mrs. Harrington ; " but they could not 
have been, or they would have taken care of her." 

" Where were you when poor little Rose fell in ?" asked Do- 
ra, appealing to her sister. 

Margaret was about to reply, but a glance from Miss Cun- 
ningham stopped her, and she suffered her to speak instead. 

" We were standing near the bridge, looking for Margaret's 
pony ; and when we saw what had happened, we ran directly 
iod tried to save her." 

• I told yoii so, Dora," exclaimed Mrs. Harrington, in extreme 



indifpiaiion. " I knew sho equivoaated : she shall not remain ii 
my liuuse anotlier hour." 

Mrs. Harringion rang the hell violently, and Dora ftit almost 
too mucb ularmed tt) speak ; ahe did, hiiwever, suggest that Mu 
garet and Miaa Ciinninghani should tell the whole story, aa sha 
fell certain there njuat he some mistake. Again Margaret wouU 
have replied ; but Miaa Cunniiiglmm, who was standing at hei 
side, pressed her hand as a signal for silence, and at lliat inslanl 
the servant entered. 

" Let the pony-carriage he ordered directly," snid Mrs. Har- 
rington ; " I wish it to be at the door in an hour's time, 1 will 
Dot hear another word, Dora," she added ; " the case is quite 
clear. Go imnied lately, and let Mias Morton know when thu 
carriaije will bo ready." 

" Oh, mamma!" exclaimed Dora, while tears rushed tq her 
eyes, " if yon would send Morris — " 

" Dura, 1 will be obeyed instantly," said Mrs. Harrington. 

" But Amy is not come home yet, mamma," petsisied Dorb, 
seixin([ eagerly upon any chance of respite. 

" Did you not he^r me order the pony-carriage !" was t)te 
answer. " Of course I kuew that yuur cousin was not re- 
turned." 

Mrs. Harrington left the room, and Dora was abnul reluctant- 
ly to fullow, when the servant came back In say that the car- 
riage was just coming down the avenue, and to inquire whether 
it would make any difference in the order. 

Dora fur once in her life heartily wished that Amy had re- 
mained longer away, for she feared that even less time migbt 
now he allowed Miss Morton ; and she fancied every delay might 
he of use. " 1 will ask mamma myself," she said, unwilling i^ 
any thing should be settled without her knowledge. And after 
lingering a few niinutes longer, she walked slowly away, >nd 
Margaret and Miss Cunningham were again left alone. 

** 1 hope yuu give me credit for my management, Margaret," 
said Lucy. ''We have had a happy escape." 

" I don't know," replied Margaret : " it must all come out by- 

" Why, I sh Juld like to know 1 Wliy should any thing more 
be said if we keep our own counsel 1" 

" But Emily Morton." replied Margaret, " she will never »I- 
lOW herself tu he sent away without making snme defence." 

" If she does," answered Lucy, " what will it signify % Yon 
may see your maanma does not believe her." 

" But iif mamma should ask us any more questions, we could 
sot tell a story about it, you know." 

" Did I tell one just now T" asked Miss Cunninglian 
int every word exactly the truth V 
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''Yes," said Margaret; "but I think Dora suspects some- 
ihinp." 

"^over mind Dora," replied Lucy ; " she cannot know what 
we do not choose to tell. It is quite silly of you, Margaret, to 
be so fidgety ; this is just all that we wanted ; and if we only 
take care, we shall go to London and enjoy ourselves to our 
«earts^ content. You would have been delighted at the idea 
yesterday ; and now that every thing has fallen out just as we 
wished, you look grave." 

"It is not just as I wished, though," repeated Margaret, 
rather angrily. " It is not at all pleasant to have poor little Ros^ 
80 ill." 

" Certainly that is disagreeable," said Lucy : " but it is a 
mere trifle : she will be quite well to-morrow ; besides, what 
would you do ? You would not dare make a great fuss, and com- 
plain of yourself to your mamma." 

** No, indeed," exclaimed Margaret ; " I would suffer any 
thing first. I should say nothing about it, if Emily Morton were 
not going." 

" I3ut that is the very point," urged Miss Cunningham. " It 
is the principal reason we have for being silent. London — think 
of London, Margaret ; and nothing would induce me to go if 
Miss Morton went too. How much you would miss me if I were 
not there !" 

•* To be sure," replied Margaret, af^er a short pause, " we 
have not yet said any thing that is not true ; and Emily Morton 
is quite able to defend herself ; and if mamma will not believe 
her, it is not our fault." 

" Certainly not : let us leave her to herself; and when she is 
once out of the house, every thing will go right." 

Margaret^s conscience told her that all could not be right » 
that there was such a thing as a practical falsehood : but she had 
so long accustomed herself to trifling prevarications, that her 
self-reproach was not very great. Probably she would not have 
felt any, if the consequences of her deceit had been less impor- 
tant. Miss Cunningham perceived that she had gained an ad- 
vantage by the mention of London, and eagerly pursuing the 
subject, expatiated in glowing terms upon the amusement they 
should find there, till Margaret forgot by what means the pleas- 
ure was to be obtained ; and by the time the conversation waa 
over, was so strengthened in her resolution, that Miss Cunning- 
fauo't fears were completely at rest. 



CHAPTER XXV 

To Dora's relief— her oouain'a return mnde no Jifferenc? _ 
Mrs. HatrJDglon's plan — there was bUII nearly an liuur btfora 
her ; and in ihat time il vas barely possible that her papa migbl 
return and inaiet upon Emily's remaiuing at least an'ither day, 
It seemed, indeed, the height of cruelty ta insist opon her going 
at such a time, fur the state in which poor little Rose conlinu^ 
excited the greatest alnrm. She had showed signs of conacioas- 
iiesB, but ihs increasing fever and her continual moanings added 
every moment to Mis. Harrington's anxiety. She walked from 
room Id roura, and from window to window, listening fur every 
EUund 1 now upon the point of setting off herself in search of 
Dr. Bailey ; then seating herself by the side of her child's bed, 
with the determiaatioD that nothing should induce her la quit it; 
and again, as she felt the rapid pulse, and heard the sounds of 
sitiFering, starting up with the intention uf seeking fur some one 
who might advise her at once what was inosi necessary to bo 
done. Dora, afler remaining a short time, anxious to delay giv- 
ing the painful inrormation to Emily, went to see her cousin, in 
the hope of being the first to break to her, gradually, the painful 
news; but Amy had not been two minutes in the house befbro 
she had heard all. and rather more than all, for the news of MiM 
Morton's intended departure had spread rapidly, and was, of 
course, coupled with the accident. 

Amy^s first intelligence was, that Miss Morion had left Rom 
playing by the side of lbs stream ; that the child hod fallen io, 
itici would have been lost but for Miss Cunningham's acreams : 
:bat she was not expected to live more than an hour : and that 
Misa Morton was to go away immediately. The last words were 
so surprising, that Amy did not at first entirely comprehend 
them : she waa bewildered between her deep sorrow for Hose aad 
her dread of Miss Morton's departure, and stood for a few momeott 
in a Slate of the idobI painful indecision, unwilling even to go to 
lier mamma till she hod learned the truth more certainly. " Gd> 
ing," she repeated, " do you really mean that Miss Morton is go- 
ing now !" 
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patronised Susan Reynolds, who had lately become almost hei 
rival. " The carriage is coming roand directly : I think JoUiffe 
is just gone up to the stable to put the ponies in.'* 

Amy did not wait to hear more. She flew to Emily's room ; 
bot just as she reached it Dora stopped her. 

*' Oh ! Amy," she exclaimed, looking earnestly at her, " I see 
by your face that you know every thing. What is to be done 
for Emily 1" 

" I am sure it cannot be true," said Amy. " My aunt would 
never send her away now." 

" But it is quite true," replied Dora ; " nothing will have any 
efiect. I have said all I could, and papa is not here." 

" Where is she going 1" said Amy. " I must run directly, 
and speak to mamma : she will entreat for her ; and my aunt 
will never be able to refuse her. Has no one told mamma 
about it ?" 

Dora was about to reply, when Emily Morton opened the door, 
and in a voice so totally changed that Amy would scarcely have 
recognised it, asked them to come in. 

The room presented a very different aspect from that which it 
usually wore. The pictures from the walls were lying about on 
the table and in the chairs ; the floor was covered with trunks, 
bandboxes, and dresses ; and the books had been taken from the 
shelves, and were piled together in regular order, preparatory to 
their being packed. 

Amy did not speak ; but Dora exclaimed instantly, " Oh ! 
Emily, why should you do this ? you cannot manage it your- 
self." 

^ I must be alone," replied Emily : and again her voice sound- 
ed so strange, that Amy started. The gentle tone which had 
once sounded so sweet to her ear was changed for one that was 
unnaturally deep and hollow. There were no traces of agitation 
in her face — scarcely even in her manner ; but her lips were per- 
fectly colorless, and her eyes were dim and sunken. 

" You must not — oh ! you must not go," exclaimed Amy, 
throwing herself into her arms, and bursting into tears. 

Emily pointed to the floor, and, with a ghastly smile, said, 
•* Will you help me ? The carriage will be here." 

Dora knelt down and tried to busy herself with the books, but 
she could not conceal her emotion ; and Emily Morton, as she 
saw for the first time the sympathy of one who had hitherto so 
Dainfully neglected her, pressed her lips firmly together, and 
tvalked quickly up and down the room. 

'* I must go to iramma," exclaimed Amy : *' she will see my 
iont directly ; and I am sure she will be able to persuade hrr." 

^ No," said Emily, forcing herself to speak, as Amy was about 
to leave the room, ** you must not say any thing to Mrs. Her- 
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bett. I went to her mjselr just now, before every Ihing woe teb 
tied, lliat blie iiii^Iit DUt be shocked auddenlj ; Hod even then, 
ihough I ci'.ild Bpeuk cmnfurtably to her, I cuuld see how mucb 
>be aufl'er^d. Hhe went i mm ed lately to Mrs. Harriniitaii, and 
would have reoialned with her but Tor your aunl'a insiatieg to the 
Loiitritry. 1 would nut for the world that she ahould be i'a- 
Ireaeed n^in on my account." 

" But she will be eo very, very sorry," said Amy ; " und I am 
Hore niy aunt will listen lo her." 

" Indeed, it must not be," replied Eniily, " Remember wlial 
Dr. Bailey said : and your mamma vcill nut care so tnuch wiien 
she knowa wliere I am going. 1 have written a note lo Mrs, 
Walton, to ask her to receive me for the next Tew dayii. 1 oould 
not go lar away while — " The aeotence remained unfiniabed. 
but both Dora and Amy knew well what it meant. 

" Ifyou would leave theee things," said Dora, " Amy and 1 
could take care of them for you." 

" Perhaps it would be best," replied Emily. " I don't think I 
quite know why they were taken down, for 1 could not pack them 
in BO short a lime." 

" Do you know, then, about the carriage V asked Dora. 

" Yes," replied Eniily ; " Susan Reynolds told me, at d offer' 
ed lo help me ; but 1 sent ber away. I want DOthiug now, ex- 
cepting to know — " 

■' Jiow Rose is," continued Amy. " I will go directly, and 

Amy run nut of the room, and Dora ridlowed her. " Stop one 
moment. Amy," she said. " 1 don't think Emily Morton knows 
about poor little Rose being worse : when she left her, she 
thought she was better. It will half kill her lo go awity when 
she hears it." 

" Let us bolh go to my aunt, and beg," aald Amy, " only fbi 
one day. It' she would just lei her stay to-night, I could be 
happy." 

" You don't know mamma," replied Dora : " she thinks Emily 
Morton has equivocated." 

" Oh 1" exclaimed Amy, " oo one could Ihiiik bo," 

" Mamma believes it firmly ; and so there would be no hope 
of persuadmg her. But, Amy, I think there Is something hid- 
den — something which Margaret and Lucy Cunningham know. 
Duly Ihey will uut tell. 1 must go back to mamma. But, per- 
haps, if you were to talk to them, you might Hjid It out : only be 

" Will you let Miss Morton know about Rose, then I aqd I 
(rill try : but 1 don't know what to say, I wish you < 
•rilh D " 



" Indeed I must Ra," replied Dora ; " but I Mill see 
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R08O myself, and then return to Emily for a minute. You will 
find Margaret and Lucy in the schoolroom." 

'• Bat what does my aunt say ?" continued Amy. " Why does 
she not ask them about it V* 

^ She would not listen to me just now," said Dora ; " and 
when I left her she was in such an agony about Rose that I did 
not dare to speak to her ; indeed, Amy, you are the only person 
who can do any thing." 

Amy did not wait to be again entreated, but went instantly to 
the schoolroom. Margaret and Lucy were still there, as Dora 
had told her ; and neither of them seemed at all pleased at her 
interruption. 

" Have you seen Rose lately ?" asked Amy, hardly knowing 
how to begin, and yet extremely anxious that no time should be 
lost. 

'* No," replied Margaret. " Mamma hais sent us word that it 
is better to keep her quite quiet ; and she begs that no one may go to 
her ropm except Dora, unless she rings. Morris is there with 
her too, I believe." 

*' I should so like to see her," said Amy ; '* I am afraid she is 
very ill. Do tell me, Margaret, how it was she fell in." 

'* She was running fast down the hill," replied Margaret, '^and 
could not stop herself. I shall never forget what I felt when I 
saw what was going to happen." 

*' But how did you get into that field ? Somebody said just 
now you were going to Stephen's cottage — that is not the way 
to it." 

'* No," interrupted Miss Cunningham, who began to be un- 
easy at Amy's questions ; *' we went down to the water to look 
at the ponies." 

'* And I suppose Miss Morton sent Rose to you, then," said . 
Amy. 

" No," replied Lucy. " Poor child ! she came running to as 
of her own accord." 

'*I do 90 wonder at Miss Morton's leaving her," observed 
Amy ; *' she is so particular about her in general." 

Miss Cunningham made no reply, and Amy felt quite disheart- 
ened. In a few moments, however, she began again. 

'* I cannot understand it at all Margaret. What made Misa 
Morton and Rose go into that field V* 

'* You are very stupid this morning, I think," exclaimed Lucy. 
** How can we know what reasons Miss Morton has for doing 
strange things ? And why should you ask so many questions ?" 

'* Because," replied Amy, summoning up all her courage, '* I 
eannot think that Miss Morton really did leave Rose all hy her* 
lelf in that dangerous field." 

^ Then what do you *hink she did V asked Lucv* 
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" I don't know ; but it woaM liave been ir 



■B like h 



leayo Rdho with ynu." 

'■ Then yon think," exclaimed MioB Cunningham, inilifrnanlly, 
" that Margaret and I tiave been saying what is ncit true." 

'• I don'l mean to make you angry," replied Amy, whose nat- 
nrally IJoiid diapoaition was fur the momeni overawed ; " but if 
there is any excuse lo \ie made, Mar^raret, il would be very, 
very kind in you [o say something to mv aunt. I am sure ynn 
would, if you aaw how miaerable Miaa Morion is at (he idea of 
going away." 

" Wliat do you wish me to do 1" asked MarSBrel. " Mamma 
will not listen lo me." 

" But she would lialen to ymi," continued Amy, " if you had 
liny thing real to tell her ; I mean, nut merely an excuse." 

*' 1 cannot see," inleirnpted Mias Cunningham, " why yau 
should interfere and talk to us in this way ; you wouM make out, 
if ;uu could, that we had been keeping back something-. Misa 
Morton can tell all there Is to be told just as well as we cnn. 
Come, Margaret, do let us go up stairs ; I am quite tired of sit- 
ting here in my walking things." 

" No, no," exelaimed Amy, seizing her cousin liy the dress: 
"pray, Margaret, do not go yet." 

"What good can 1 do you by elayiitgr' said Margaret, wboso 
reaotntion was somewhat wavering. 

" If you would only tell rae," persisted Amy, " if there is any 
thing that will make my aunt pleased with Miss Morton, I should 
be so glad. I am sure you never saw any one before look ai 
wretched as she does now." 

Margaret seemed inclined to remain ; not that she had any in- 
tention uf confessing the whole truth, but she was hardly able lo 
resist Amy's earnest looks. 

" Come, come, Margaret," said Lucy, " I cannot wait any 
lunger. If you say a word more," she added, in u whisper, " il 
will all come out." 

Amy caught the last words, and eagerly repeated them atoud. 
" Then there is something. Oh ! Margaret, you would not bo s» 









" I think yon are very unkind and unjust to suspect me of enn- 
cealing any thing, Amy," replied Margaret, her pride and her 
fears being awakened by the open accusation. " You may find 
out what you will, but you will hear nothing from me : I lun uut 
jTiiinf{ to stay here to be accused of hiding tliinga." 

Margaret and Lucy had left the room before Amy coald re- 
solve on what was next to be said ; and when they were gone, 
ihe felt for some monients In despair of being able to do iny 
thing for Miss Morton, The time waa quickly passioR »w»y: 
dio did not dare to go to her aunt, aiid she did not knoie VMI 
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might be the consequence of applying to her mamma. Dora 
waa not to be seen, and there was but a very slight hope that 
either her father or her uncle would return before Emily's depar- 
ture : and yet she was fully convinced there was some secret be- 
tween Margaret and Lucy, which, for private reasons, they did 
not choose to confess. At first she feit inclined to give up all idea 
of discovering it, and go again to Miss Morton's room ; but the 
thought of what her distress would be on learning that poor little 
Rose was getting worse made it seem cruel to rest without an- 
other effort ; and, in the hope of possibly seeing Dora, and ob- 
taining some advice from her, she went up stairs, and lingered 
ibout in the gallery into which Rose's bedroom opened. 

The window at the end fronted the terrace ; and when Ailv 
looked out, she saw Lord Rochford and Mr. Cunningham pacing 
up and down in earnest conversation. At first she thought very 
little about them ; but after waiting in vain for Dora, the idea 

truck her, that if something were said to Mr. Cunningham, he 
might be able to prevail on his sister to tell the whole truth. 
With the idea, however, came also the doubt whether it would 
be right in her to mention the subject. She was but a child, and 
he might naturally be very much annoyed at her expressing any 
suspicion of his sister ; and even if Lucy and Margaret had done 
wrong, it seemed unkind to be the means of exposing them : per- 
haps, if she waited, her uncle might return, and Dora might be 
able to speak to him — at any rate, it would appear presuming and 
impertinent ; and as Miss Morton was only going to Mrs. Wal- 
ton's, she could return again the next day if Mr. Harrington 
wished it. Of Mr. Cunningham's kind feeling towards herself. 
Amy had little doubt ; he had shown it in the most marked way, 
esper'ially since he had overheard the conversation on the pre- 
ceding evening ; and but for this it would hardly have been pos- 
sible to think of taking so great a liberty ; but with the certainty 
that he would willingly assist her, if it were in his power, she 
could not entirely banish from her mind the thought of applying 
to him. Again and again she endeavored to decide whether it 
would be right, but still her mind continued in the same painful 
Atate of indecision. The thought of Emily Morton made her de- 
termine to go at once and beg him to interfere ; and the remem- 
brance that it would appear unkind, and unsuited to her age, 
made her shrink from the idea, and resolve to wait patiently a 
short time longer, in the hope of seeing Dora. Very carne&tly 
ahe longed to go at once to her mamma; but it would vex 
Emily, and perhaps might make Mrs. Herbert ill, and Lucy and 
Margaret would consider her very ill-natured. This last argu- 
ment, however, did not seem a powerful one. If it were unkind 
CO them to mention the subject, it would be still more unkind to 

Emily Morton to be s/'ent ; and again poor Amy began to doubt 
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and stood a.1 [bo window, looking at Mr. Cunningliam, and wiiti< 
ing- with all her heart thut Bomo one would appear to rell hsr wbit 
aha ought to do. While still hesilaiinSi Suaan Rcjnalds Ciuna 
into [he gallory, followed by Mirris, tlie only one of the Horvanti 
who had admission inl<) [ha chamher of the sick child. Amy 
waa ^ing to beg that her cousin Dora might be sent to her, bat 
Morris's miivomenis wees too quick ; the bedroom door wa« 
opened but for one instant, and when it closed. Amy was aO 
vexed and disappointed that her fortitude entirely ga.vo way. 
" Oh, Miss Herbert !" eselaimed Susan, aa she noticed hei 
j Rosa may get bettor after 



a poor ebitd 



■;iBtres9, "pray don't crv so ; Miss i 
all ; though, to be sure, Morris says s 
BO ill before in all her life." 

" Is she so very much worse, then V said Amy. 

" Oil yea, mitsa," replied Suaan. "Morris says, if the doctor 
doss not soon come, she thinks it will he no good having sent 
lor liim. She is quieter now ; but a little while agu she wu 
moaning when I passed the door, an that one might hear iter all 
along' the gallery. And, oh 1 Miss Herbert, isn't it dreadful 
about Miss Morion's going awny 1 ahe who is so goiid and kind 
lo every one. And what shall 1 do without her V 

" T wonder whether liose asks for her," aaid Amy. 

"She did at first, I believe, miss," answered -Susan; "but 
Morris says she is all wild and wandering again now, and does 



^claimed Amy, for- 



" Oh ! how I wish I knew what tc 
getting that Susan waa near. 

" Miss Mortun will never see Miss Rose again, I aboald 
think," said Susan, " if she goes away now. Mrs. Bridget and 
Morris, and all of ihem, tliink she won't live out the night." 

"And does Miss Morton know it!" inquired Amy. 

" She does now, niisa," replied Susan. " She aakeil me liet- 
self, and 1 was obliged to tell. And it was miserable lo see how 
she looked ; I thiisght she would have gone off quite." 

Amy made no reply, but turned to the window to see if Mr- 
Cunningham waa still below. While Susan was speaking she 
had maile up her mind as to what was to be done. Emilf's 
wretchedness overcame every oilier consideration ; and without 
further delay, she hastened lo the terrace. Mr. Cunningham 
paused in his conversation as soon aa he saw her ; and when she 
name up, breathless and silent front fear and agitation, he itt- 
quired eagerly for Rose. 

" May I speak to you I" replied Amy, unheeding hia question. 
■' Pray don't be angry with me." 

"What! secrets!" exclaimed Lord Rochford ; "then I aa^ 
|KiBe 1 had better go ; but you must tell me 5tit how it ia itll 
ping on with the pour little darling." 
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She is very ill indeed," answered Aray, " and my aunt ia 
?ery much frightened about her." 

" It is a bad business," said Lord Rochford. " I wonder Mr 
Harrington ever trusted such a young creature as Miss Morton.*^ 

" Oh ! indeed," answered Amy, ** Miss Morton did not leave 
hei* — at least, I don't think she did. It was that I wanted to 
speak about," she added, hardly daring to look in Mr. Cunning- 
iiam's face. 

Lord Rochford walked away ; and Mr. Cunningham, in the 
kindest manner, begged her not to be frightened, but to tell him 
at once if he could be of any use. " Ws are old friends now," 
he said, with a smile ; *' and if you take my part, I must take 
yours in return." 

"Miss Morton is going away," said Amy, feeling that her 
courage would entirely fail her if she did not enter upon the sub- 
ject at once. 

" Not now," exclaimed Mr. Cunningham, in surprise ; " not 
while little Rose is so ill." 

" Yes," replied Amy ; " the carriage has been ordered, and 
she is to go this afternoon. My aunt believes," she continued, 
speaking very quickly, " that Miss Morton has not told all the 
truth about having left Rose in the field alone ; and so she says 
she must go directly. But Margaret and Miss Cunningham were 
there too, and I think — " 

" What do you think I" said Mr. Cunningham : " had they any 
thing to do with it 1" 

"I don't know," replied Amy; "but when I spoke to them 
just now, they did not seem quite to like telling me every thing ; 
and I thought that perhaps if you were to ask Miss Cunningham, 
she would not mind talking to you, and then you might be able 
to find out something which might prevent my aunt from being 
so displeased ; and she might allow Miss Morton to stay till Rose 
gets better." 

^ I am not sure that I entirely understand what you mean," 
said Mr. Cunningham. *'Let me hear again what you wish 
me to do." 

" If you would go to Miss Cunningham," repeated Amy, " and 
ask her to tell you the whole story, perhaps you would find out 
that Miss Morton did not leave Rose quite alone, as my aunt 
thinks she did. Margaret says they were a great way from 
her when she fell in ; but then they might have been near her 
before." 

•• And will they not talk plainly V said Mr. Cunningham, seem- 
ing very much annoyed. 

'* They would only say a little," answered Amy, " and then 
they went away. And I do not think they liked me to ask then 
lay questions." 



I 



Mr. Cunningham was fully BWaro of Amy's meaning, Iliongh 
she had enileavored to expresG it aa gently as possible. He Lad 
lung and anxiously walched hia sister's disposilion, and had no- 
ticed too often the deceit which she did nut hesitate ti> pracuse 
when it suited lier pnrpose, for him to be surprised on the present 
ciccasion. If she had any share in the accideat, she would coc- 
Uinly be desirous of concealing^ it; yet the thought was ex- 
tremely pBinfui : anil hia counletiance, as he walked with hasty 
steps towards the door, made Am; fear that she had oQended 
him deeply. " I am afraid," ^e said, " that I have dune wrong, 
but I was very ittihappy ; and the hour is nearly up. and ihen 
Miss Morton will go ; and perhaps she will never see little Ituse 
again." 

" You have been right — quite right," replied Mr. Ciinning- 
ham. " fiut I must see Lucy directly ; where shall I find her t" 

" She is in her bedroom, I believe," said Amy ; " she will 
think me very unkind." 

" You need not be afraid," he answered ; " no one shall think 
any thing of you but what ia right and good. You must not let 
Miss Morton go till you hitve seen me again." 

The words were ijuite a reprieve to poor Amy, liiough she 
knew how great an ofience it would be to keep the carriage 
waiting ; fur Mr. Cunningham had been so kind to herself, thai 
even if her suspicions were unfounded, and Rose had really been 
left carelessly, he might perhaps speak to Mrs. Harrington, and 
prevail on her to change her determination. With this idea, she 
was going immediately to Miss Morton to give her the hope of 
remaining, when Dora stopped her. " Well, Amy," she ex- 
claimed, " what have you done !" 

" Nothing," leplied Amy ; " at least, nnlliing with Marrarel : 
bat I have done something which I hujie will be uf use ; I hare 
spoken to Mr. Cunniniiham." 

Dora started. " Oh '. Amy, how could you be ho hold ? If I 
had been ever so great a favorite, I neve/ could have done such 
a thing as that." 

" I could do any thing for Miss Morton," replied Amy. " Bat, 
Dora, Jo tell me how Rose is." 

" Very much the same. Mamma is becoming dreadfully ans- 
iuuB ; she can think of nothing else : if she could, 1 would hiTO 
made one more effort for poor Emily. 1 wish we had asked her 
just niiw, when we were with her, to tell us every thing just as 
she told mamma, for I am sure mamroa did not half understioi) 
it. I did not think of it at the time, for it all seemed to hare 
hiippened so suddenly, and every thing was so canfuEBd." 

'■ Supposing we were to go now," said Amy : 
'nust wonder what is become of us." 

" I am afraid I cannot," replied Dora ; " for 
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me to come back again directly. I was only allowed to leave 
her because she wished so much to know if there were any 
signs of papa or Dr. Bailey coming down the road. I wisli I 
could hear all you said to Mr. Cunningham. But we must not 
stop now ; you had better go to Emily." 

" I will beg her to repeat the story, if you think it would bo 
any good," said Amy. 

^ I am afraid that nothing would make mamma listen to any 
thing from us now," replied Dora : " we must trust to Mr. Cun- 
ningham. Lucy would hardly dare be deceitful with him ; and I 
am sure Margaret wo\ild not." 

*' I would give any thing to know what he has been saying 
since we have been here," observed Amy. 

'* You will know in a few minutes, if it is any thing good," said 
Dora. '* But I wish you would go now, and give poor Emily a 
little hope ; and you may tell her that Rose has not been worse 
within the last quarter of an hour." And as she said this, Dora 
walked away, and Amy went to Miss Morton's room. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mr. Cunningham did not find his sister in her room ; she had 
gone down stairs again with Margaret, who could not endure to 
remain long stationary in one place while there was so much 
cause for anxiety about her little sister. She fancied that it 
would be easier to learn what was going on by remaining in the 
schoolroom ; and though fully resolved to allow evei-y thing to 
take its course, and not to say any thing in Miss Morton^s favor, 
she was still too uneasy to attend much to her friend's entreaties, 
that she would not put herself in the way of being again ques- 
tioned by Amy or Dora. 

Miss Cunningham was standing with her back to the door when 
her brother came into the room, and was much startled when she 
turned round and perceived him near her; for she saw im- 
mediately from his countenance that something disagreeable was 
eoming. 

" I have been looking for you, Lucy," he said, in a voice 
rendered even more confused than usual by his eagerness and 
the irritation of his feelings. *' I wanted to speak to you par- 
tiisularly,'' 

23 
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" Whit ai.iui ?" ropliGd Lucy, with as iiidifierent a nuanner u 

" You ma; easily guess wlmt," he answered ; " llijs sad ac- 
sident — jou were near ihe spot — how did it happen V 

" I cannot lell jou all," said Lucy. " We were standing near 
the bridge, and just saw poor little Rose run from the tup of the 
field, and fall in; and then we went to help her." 

" But it is iniposBible." obaeived Mr. Cunningham, " that Miis 
Morton letl a child of that age quite alone. Are you sure ihe 
did not give you any charge ahout taking care of her ?" 

" I suppose she thought," aaid Margaret, nnxiuus to evade a 
reply, "that as we were in sight it did not signify." 

" But," continued Mr. Cunoingham, " if Miss Morton led Itose 
at the top of the field, and you were near the bridge, she could not 
have eonsidsred your being there as any secority : in fact, I doubt 
if she could have seen you ; yon must have heen nearer at first," 

" How you puiile one, Georjie," exolaimed his sister. '' Hnw 
is it possible to remember every thing that happened when 
we were all so frightened ! I am sure 1 have felt bewildered 

"Very possibly," replied Mr. Cunningham, coolly. " But you 
will have the goudness not to be bewildered now : 1 must knutv 
the whole of this matter. Miss Morton is gtiing awoy at a mo- 
ment when it must be moat distressing to her feelings, upon i 
charge of great neglect of duty. And 1 will find out whether the 
charge he true or feiae." 

Lucy seemed very frightened ; she knew her brother's deter- 
mination of character, and saw that there was no chance of es- 
cape, unless she chase to tell an actual falsehood ; and this, not- 
withstanding her propensity tu equivocation and deceit, she could 
nut make up her mind tu do. Margaret endeavored to steal away 
unobserved, but Mr, Cunningham prevented her. " Vou will ex- 
cuse me ; but this is a case in which I must be allowed to hare 
my nwn way. 1 must beg you tu remain ; you may, perhups, be 
able to assist Lucy's memory." 

Margaret's color went and came very quickly ; her knees trem- 
bled and her hand shook; hut she did not dare disobey, and seated 
herself again, with her face turned from Mr. Cunningham, and 
with the secret resolution uf not speaking if tliere was any pos- 
Bihiliiy of avoiding it. 

" Now, Lucy," saij Mr. Coiiningham, again appealing to jiit 
lister, " I shall ask you one simple question : and 1 expeui a de- 
eided answer. Did Miss Morton leave you in charge of Rusn t' 

" Ueally,'' said Lucy, hesitatingly, " 1 can't — 1 don't — yon tf^ _ 

Mry cross this afterniiun, George, to come and lea^ " 1~— ..■ 

TDU know how we have been frightened, and how 
Uar^ret is." 
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'* No one can be more sorry for the cause of her unhappiness 
than I am," he replied : " and when my question is answered, I 
will on no account tease either of you again. Perhaps you did 
not quite understand what I said : I will repeat it. Did Miss 
Morton leave you in charge of Rose ?" 

" You are vexing Margaret, I can see," replied Lucy. " I 
never thought you could be so unkind before. We came here to 
be quiet and alone." 

" This is mere trifling, Lucy," said her brother. " You know 
fnll well that it will not answer with me : nothing will shake ray 
determination of knowing the truth ; and, therefore, the best thing 
you can do is, without any farther equivocation, to tell me plainly 
what I wish to know." 

There was a pause when Mr. Cunningham had spoken : neither 
Lucy nor Margaret saw the least chance of evading the question, 
yet neither felt inclined to answer it. Mr. Cunningham placed 
himself in front of his sister, looking at her calmly and sternly, 
and patiently waiting till she chose to reply ; while she endeav- 
ored to keep her determination of steadfastly gaaing out of the 
window, and taking no notice of him. But it would not do ; she 
stood far too much in awe of him to resist long : and at length, 
bursting into a fit of angry tears, she exclaimed, ** I wish Miss 
Morton, and Rose, and ail the family, had stayed at Wayland all 
their lives, instead of coming here to make me miserable." 

" Then it is true," said Mr. Cunningham ; " you were left in 
charge of the poor little girl, and you went away from her ; and 
then, when the accident occurred, you were too cowardly to take 
the blame upon yourselves, but occasioned great unhappiness to 
an innocent person by allowing her to be accused unjustly. Yes 
Lucy," he continued, observing that his sister rose hastily from 
her seat, and was about to leave the room, " you may well be 
anxious to hide yourself; but you will not be allowed to go till 
you have made the only reparation in your power. You will con- 
fess your fault to Mrs. Harrington : I shall let her know instantly 
the mistake under which she has been laboring." 

" Pray, pray don't leave me," cried Lucy, as Margaret tried to 
escape. '* Why am I to bear it all ? you know it was quite as 
much your doing as mine." 

But Margaret did not choose to attend ; she was willing to be 
Miss Cunningham's friend when every thing went smoothly, but 
she saw no reason for putting herself in the way of her mother's 
anger unnecessarily. And Mr. Cunningham, having gained his 
point, hardly felt justified in interfering any farther. Without 
again speaking to Lucy, he wrote a note to Mrs. Harrington, 
apologizing for intruding upon her distress, but begging her to 
allow him a few moments' conversation on a subject of much con- 
sequence. And when the servant returned with the answer, hf 



merely said lo liia sister, " Mrs. Hanington wil! 

■ ' ' ■ ■ d lo tell IhB 

of yout powi 



yon had better make up yniir mind t 



be here directly : 
truth in as few 



words as poBsible. It will be c 
thing, ae Miss Morton's 
with yours." 

Mrs. Harrington's mind was now in a very diHerenl state from 
what it had been when Lucy had laat Been her. Tim Ruimenii 
Epeat by her little girl's sicK-beil had incrtassd her anxiety, and 
subdued ihe irritation of her temper. Her feeling against Miss 
Morton was deeper, but less vehement ; and occasionally, as she 
had listened to ihe moaning of the snlTering child, and heard her 
repeat Emily's name with a wandering entreaty that she would 
come to her, her heart had relented, and she had felt inclined, fni 
the aa.ke of poor little Hose, to allow Emily to continue al Em- 
meriun a few days longer. But on a second consideration the 
idea vanished, and her only wish then was, never again to be 
compelled lo see or speak to a person whose neglect she believed 
had been the cause oFsu much wretchedness. Still, Mrs. Har- 
rington was outwardly much calmer ; and her harsh tones snund- 
cd as coldly as ever when she asked Mr. Cunninsham to do her 
the fuvur uf mentioning his wishes quickly, as she could not be 
sjiared from her child's room. 

" It is my sister's business rather than mine," he lepliedi 
" She baa been induced, from feat of yaui displeasure, to conceal 
her own share in this most unfortunate accident ; and she is now 
going to confess the truth, in hopes that yuQ will allow Mies Mor- 
ton to remain." 

" It was Margaret," exclaimed Miss Cunningham : " I never 
should have moved from the gate but for her. I only went lo the 
other side at Ursl, because it was drier ; and then it did not aig^ 
iiify : but it waa Margaret who begged me to go down to the 
bridge, and look at the pony." 

" And do vou mean, then," said Mra. Harrington, " Ihnt Miss 
Morton left Roae with you, and that you went away from her?" 

" We only went into the sleep field becauae it was dry," u)- 
Bwered Lucy ; " and Roae was quite in safely." 

"I do not entirely understand you," said Mrs. Harrincloa. 
" Perhaps you will hare ihe goodness to explain yourself more 

Hiss Cunningham coraplIeJ with evident reluctance, yet sbj 
jid not venture to distort any of the facts, knowing that her bro- 
ther would easily discover the whole truth upon a reference lo 
Miss Morion. She only endeavored lo lay as much of the blame 
OS possible upon Margarel. and to make Mrs. Hacringlon believe 
thsl ahe would have spoken before if she had understood tbeu 
id' Miss Morion's sudden departure. The excuse, howevq 
too weak to succeed : a bitter smile curled Mrs. Harringt 
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AB she said, " You need not trouble ynurself to giie yoai reasonr 
for what jou liive doue ; your brother, 1 am aure, must be u 
fully aware of them as I am. Margaret's conduct I shall inquire 
inui immediately. I am afraid," she addnd, turning to Mr. Cun- 
ningham, " there is a heavy punishment in store for her thought- 
IcBsnesB and selhshneas. My pour little girl is very ill." 

The real feeling which was expressed in these words, and ic 
the tone in which they were utlered, tuuched Mr. Cnnninghan* 
deeply ; and hla voice faltered as he replied, " It would be a 
punishment felt hy very many ; but we wil! hnpe and pray that it 
may please God to avert it," 

" I will counter-order the carriage," snid Mrs. Harrington, re- 
covering heraelf, and ringing the bell ; " and J will inform Miss 
MortoD of the change." 

" Perhaps, at the same time," observed Mr. Cunningham, " yoo 
would allow me to order our own. My father was ipeaking to 
me, just now, of the wish you had expressed this morning, ibat 
our visit should he prolonged : hut I doubt If it would be advisa- 
ble after what has now transpired. Of course we would on no 
account intrude upon you ; my sister's presence, 1 fear, will never 
again be any thing but painful." 

Mrs. Harrington could not contradict his word, and felt at a 
loas lot a reply, when the entrance of the servant relieved her 
from the awkwardness. The carriage, which had just coma to tlia 
door, was remanded, and asummons was sent for Misa Morion. 

" You had better prepare for going immediately, Lucy," said 
her bmlher. " And if you have any thing farther to say to Mrs. 
Harringtoui any apology to make for your conduct, or any mea 
•age lo leave for Miss Morton as a proof that you are really sorr) 
for the pain your deceit has occasioned her, you bad belter speak 

Lucy, however, did not speak— at least, she did not say what 
ber brother desired ; but iiioitering sulkily, that it was very hard 
she should have all the blame, and Margaret none, without ven- 
turing lo look at Mrs. Harrington, left the room. 

Mr, Cuimingbaro quickly followed, in novery enviable state of 
feeling. Ke saw from Mrs. Harrington's manner that she was 
seriously alarmed for Rose, and his sister's indilTerence was start- 
ling to him. He could not have supposed it possible that she 
ivould be BO insensible to the probable consequence of her neg- 
leot; fur with a disposition peculiarly free IVoni selHahnesa bim- 
■ ;ir, be did not understand how soon it blinds us Ui the sufreTinga 
of others, and bow quickly ii buries, if not entirely destroys, even 
in very early Ufa, every better feeling of human nature. Misa 
Cunningham was nut entirely outd-hearleJ : it is a rare thing, i 
deed, to find any one who is. But she wns, from nature ai 
eduuktion, intensely selfish i and it was ibis which mods he/ 



CHAPTER XXViri. 

Mrs. HABRiNaTOH's message wis delivered to Miss Morion at 
the moment when her uneasiness was becoming extremei and she 
was endenvaring to make up her mind to go, without wailing' Tor 
the etTeut uf Mr. Cunningham's interview with his sister. The 
carriage had been annunnced, and Mrs. Harrtngton's well-knowD 
dislike to ils being kept waiting made her feel il wrong to delay ; 
though Ainy, whose hopea of Mr. Cunningham's succGis, und 
dread lest Emilj shonld never see Rose again, overcame every 
other eonaideraiiiin, entreated her Id wait, if it were only for five 
minutes, in the certainty that they must soon hear something from 

" It is only deferring the evil moment," said Emily. " I hare 
been trying to collect resoluiian to bear it, and I hope lean now. 
It might be worse an hour hence. The last accounts were mure 
cnmrorlable ; and 1 know your mamma will manage that t should 
hear again lo-night. I wish I could see her ; but it will be bet- 
ter not. You must say bow I thought of her, and of the kindness 
she has shown nie." 

" It cannot signify for once," observed Amy, " if Ihe carriage 
is kept a few minutes. 1 am almost sure Mr. Cunoingbani will 
be able to do something." 

" It is not real kindneaa lo tell me so," replied Emily : " I shill 
odIv feel it the more diRicuk lu do what is right. Indeed, 1 anal 
go.'*' 

" Oh no !" exclaimed Amy, trying to stop her as she moved 
towards the door. And at lha.1 moment Susan's knock was 
heard. " It is all right now," snid Amy, when the message was 
repealed ; " my aunt never would have sent fur you if she bid 
nol changed her mind." 

Emily thought Ihe same, though she scarcely ventured to hope 
il; and Amy's anxiety was nearly at an end, when Susan, whu 
guessed her feelings, told her that the carriage had been seal 
away. Miss Morton did nol hear her exclamation of pleasure, oi 
■he would perhaps have trembled less on entering ihe tcbool- 
Toom ; but Mrs. Harrington's countenance very soon reaasuTod 
itKT. She was evidently aware of having behaved with tisiw- 
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tience and injustice, anil desirous (if making amenda, though hei 
tone and manner would hava seemed painfully repelling in any 
otiier person. Emily, however, thought »f nothing but the pur- 

iinrt ol' liei words ; they were few and chilling : bui she acknuw- 
edged that she had been wrong In her npinion as to Aliss Morion's 
negleaC, and said she was aorry Ihil Margaret and Mias Cuoning- 
htiin had allowed her to remain so long in error. Theit conduci 
was highly culpable — in fact, quite unpardonable, and Margaret 
■hould certainly be spoken to most seriously on the subject ; but 
at that moment it was impossible to think of any thing but Rose ; 
and Bhe should be obliged if Miss Morton would go with her lo 
the poor child's room, that they might see if it were possible to 
take any measure for allaying the fever hefore Dr. Bailey ir- 

Nol withstanding the set, formal style of this speech, it was 
received by Emily with the moat sincere gratitude, for si.e knew 
that it must have been a great eifurt fur a person of Mrs. Har- 
rington's proud temper ; and, considering only the intention, site 
fotltiwed her with a sensation of indescribable relief, which on 
any other occuHion would have appeared quite incompatible with 
her great anxiety. Amy was waiting in the passage, and de- 
iayeil her fur one instant 10 ask if all was right. The question 
was scarcely needed, for Emily's change of countenance was a 
sufficient index to her mind ; and Amy, as she heard her whis- 
per, " It is your doing, and I shall never forget it," felt completely 
satisfied. 

She was now at liberty to go lo her mother, who, she feared, 
mt^t be astonished at her absence. But Mrs. Herbert had oot 
long known her return frum the cottage, and was only just be^ 
ginning to wonder n*hy she did not come to her. 

Amy was full of eagerness to tell all that had passed ; but her 
mother's first inquiry was for Rose. 

" Your aunt parucniarly begged me to leave her," she said ; 
" and 1 found that while Miss Morton was there 1 could not be 
of any use : but I really cannot remain here. I can see none of 
the servants ; and 1 do not like cooslantFy to ring, because of 
giving them additional trouble when there must be so much to be 
attended to," 

" 1 don't think they are engaged particularly now, mamma,'' 
replied Amy. " Poor tittle Rose is quieter, and uiy aunt dL«s 



what m 



e to di 



'■ Perhaps, then," said Mra, Herbert, " she would 
my being with her. 1 should have no occasion lo « 
much ; and I might be some comfort to Miss Morton 

"A little while since," said Amy, 
wonld have been more glad 



I in the world — she 



object lo 
I myself 

Miss Morloa 
than any o 



s so very miserable : but she would 
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nut tet me IcU you, because alie aniiJ it would worry you su^ 
make you ill.'' 

'' What du you mem 1" aslied Mrs. Jlerbcrt : " lioa any lliin,^ 
been going on in which I could havo lieen of uae 1" 

Amy soiin related the whole afair, a.nd conduded by anxiouElj 
■skiiio' whether her mamniB thought ahe had done wrong in ap 
(slyinjt to Mr. Cunningham. 

" No," said Mrs. Herbert : " I think, conaidering- all the cir- 
cumstances, you were quite right. It would have been a cruel 
thing fur Miss Morton to he sent away now. But have you seen 
Mr. Cunningham since ; and do you know whether he is going 1" 

" I rather think he is," replied Amy, " for I heard one of the 
servantB saying something ahoot Lord Roehford's carriage as J 
crossed the boll ; and 1 hope so very mui:h, for I should not 
know what to say if I were to ace hira again, I could nul Ihnnk 
him Tor having found out that bis aiater had dona wrong; and yet 
it was very kind of him. But, mamma, du you really think poor 
little Rose is so ill l" 

" 1 am very muuh alarmed for her, my dear ; she is so yonng 
to receive euch a shock ; and 1 have oikn thought her delicala 
myself, though no one agreed with me." 

" What win Mias Morton do 1" said Amy. 

" She will feel il very bitterly," replied Mrs. Herliert. " Rose 
was her chief earthly comfort, but slie will not murmur." 

" And all her long life to come," aaid Amy, " Lliere will be 
umhing to look to, noihine that she will care for." 

Yes," replied Mrt. Herbert, " there will be things to care 
for — and there must be, while slie has duties to perform : and it 
is distrusting the love and providence of God to think that He 
will not give her comfort and peace again. If her mind were 
dilTerent, it might be feared that ahe recguired years nf suffering 
to perfect her character ; hut as it is, we may hope, and believe 
that she will never be entirely deaiitule even of earthly happi- 

"1 cannot bear la ^th ink of her," exclaimed Amy, while Itie 
learH rushed to her eyes. " It seems so hard — so very hard, 
that she should suffer. And Rose, too — ohl mamma, sbe is m 
young to die." 

" And therefore, my dear, it is the greater tnercy that she i* 
taken from a sinful world. Do yon not remember that beautiful 
rerse in the Bible ^ ' The righteous perisheth, and no inaa lay- 
cth it lo heart : and merciful men are taken sway, none consid- 
- ' > that the rightei-us is taken a '' ■• - • ■ < 



If death i 

think that il 






" Mamma," replied Aniy, 



a bles 
equally in love ti 



a the good, surely wc niaj. 



Il makes ytiu very unhappy," 
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"I cannot talk about it now," said Mrs. Herbert; "it wil 
•nly unfit me for doing what I can to comfort your aunt and un- 
cle, and Miss Morton. When your papa returns, I shall ccrtaiali 
^o and beg them to let me be with them.'^ 

'* I think," observed Amy, listening at tl\e door, *' I can hear 9 
noise down stairs as if some one were just come." 

"I wish it may be your uncle and Dr. Bailey," said Mrs. 
Herbert. 

" No," replied Amy ; " it is papa — I am sure it is his voice. 
He is talking to Bridget ; and she will keep him so long." 

But Colonel Herbert was not a person to be detained by any 
one when he did not choose it. He quickly leavned the outline 
of what had happened, and then hurried away to learn more of 
the details from his wife. Mrs. . Herbert, however, would not 
remain long with him. She could not endure the idea of being 
away from Rose, when every fresh account served only to in- 
crease her alarm; and leaving Amy to answer all his questions, 
she went to Mrs. Harrington with an earnest request to be al- 
lowed to stay in the room, even if it we :e not in her power to be 
of use. 

Mrs. Harrington was by this time in a state of such nervous- 
ness and excitement that she scarcely comprehended what was 
said : she knew only that Mr. Harrington ought to have returned 
long before, and that his continued delay might be fatal to the 
life of her child. Miss Morton did her utmost to sooth her ; but 
her own anxiety was very great. Rose still continued in the 
same state, tossing from side to side, and occasionally fixing 
'ler eyes upon Emily, as she bent over her, with the fixed, un- 
natural gaze, which told, even more plainly than words, that rea- 
son had fled. 

Dora took the opportunity of her aunt^s presence to leave the 
room. She wished very much to see Margaret, and talk a little 
to Amy ; and felt oppressed and confused by the sight of an ill- 
ness, which painfully recalled all she had suffered on her brother^s 
account only a few months before. Any active exertion would 
have been easily borne ; but to sit by the side of a sick-bed, per- 
fectly powerless, required a patient, trusting spirit, which as yet 
Dora was far from possessing : and she watched with astonish 
meat the calm self-composure with which Emily Morton did all 
that was necessary for Rose, and then turned to Mrs. Harring- 
ton to suggest a reason for Dr. Bailey's delay, or give her some 
hope that the symptoms were rather more favorable. 

Colonel Herbert was listening to Amy with a deep, yet painful 
interest, when Dora knocked at the door. She would have gone 
away on seeing him, but he would not allow it, and, placing aa 
arm-ehair by the fireside, made her sit down, and begged her ti 
stay with Amy just as long as she liked ; for he was sure shi 
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moBt want same one to lalk to when she was in bo much dUlrea*. 
Aiay evidently did out quite like her papa tii go away ; and Don, 
vexed ill having' interrupted their conversation, entreated hitn M 
earnestly to stay, that iie could not refuse, ihough he deiptuiined 
not to be a restraint iu)on tliem fur more than a few mitiutea. 

" Papa knows every Ibing' now," eaid Amy : " 1 had Just fin- 
ished telling him when you came in." 

" I met Lord Rochfurd's carriage on the road," ohaerved Col- 
onel Herbert ; " and Ihey stopped, and told me what had hap- 
pened, I am afraid, Dora, your poor mamma must be in a dread- 
lii! stale of anapeose and alartti." 

" 1 think Margaret is more unhappy than any one," »aid Dora. 
" She WIS crying so bitterly when i went to her room just now t 
^nd she bad fastened her door, and would nut let me in at lirst." 

" Slie will never forgive me for having spoken lu Mr. Cua- 
ningham," said Amy. 

" Yea,"' replied Colonel Herbert ; " she will forgive every 
thing when she can furgivo herself," 

"Now Lucy ia gone," said Dora, "she is left quite alone; 
and she thinks eirery one in the house is complaining of her, and 
that she is the cause of all mamma's misery ; and she dues out 
dare go out of ber room for fear of meeting her." 

" I wish she would let me go to lior," eaid Amy ; " I am sutb 
she must think 1 have been very unkind. But, indeed, I did not 
mean to make her so wretched ; 1 only thought of Miss Mor- 

" She cares more about poor Rose now than any thing else," 
replied Dora. "She says it wL'i make her miserable for life if 
she does not get better. Anil I know I should feel just the saQie. 
It would he BO very dreadful to think of having caused such un 

" said Colonel Herbert, " It certainly seems to me thai 
■ ' "" " "'■ "ortun's case was far worse than her 



much worse," said Dar». 

" If ive look to them, we 
ought to be miserable, oc 
o the field ; they all had a 



Margaret's 
having left Rose," 

" Only the consequences ma; 

"The consequences of our i 
my dear Dora," answered her 
may just as well say that Miss 
the poor man who drove ihe ci 
share in the accident." 

" Certainly," said Dora, " when Margaret and I were talking 
together just now, we traced it all back to Julia Stanley nnd 
Mary Warner. It was they who made Lucy so angry. And if 
it had not been for that, Margaret says she never shouM have 
Bsked her to so out ; and then Emily Morton would not hara 
left poor liitle Rose with them, and the accident would not hare 
happened. How unhappy they would be, if they knew all Uiaf 
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had occurred from their laughing at Lucy, and saying foolish 
things." 

"It is a great blessing," said Colonel Herbert, "that we afe 
not in general permitted to see the consequences of our actions ^ 
if we were, we should be afraid either to move or speak : but I 
believe God sometimes does show them to us, in order to make 
us fearful of doing the slightest thing that is wrong. When we 
have once known all the evils that a hasty word or a selfish ac- 
tion may bring upon ourselves or upon others, we shall learn how 
carefully we ought to walk through life, avoiding, as the Bible 
Bays, even the appearance of evil. 

" But, papa," said Amy, " if we do not think of the consequen- 
ces of what we do, how shall we ever be able to tell what is right?" 

" Do you not see, my dear child," replied Colonel Herbert, 
" that we never can tell the conse«juences of any thing 1 We do 
not know what is going to happen (.ne next minute, and therefore 
we must have some other guide." 

" It is very difficult sometimes to find out what is right," said 
Amy. 

" The best way of discovering our duty, my dcjir," replied her 
father, " is to have a sincere wish of doing it. People puzzle 
themselves because they do not really make up their minds to 
fulfil their duty, whatever may happen. They wish to escape if 
they can ; and then they begin to think of the consequences, and 
80 they become bewildered, and at last nearly lose their power 
of discerning right from wrong. You know. Amy, what our 
Saviour calls * an honest and true heart :' if we possess that, we 
have a better guide for our conduct than any which the wisest 
philosopher could give us." 

" I think I wished to do what was right just now, papa," said 
Amy ; " but yet I could not make up my mind about it." 

" I do not mean to say," answered Colonel Herbert, " that we 
shall always be able to decide at once ; but I am sure that if we 
^tiently wait and pray to God to assist us, we shall find that 
something will happen, as was the case with yourself when yoa 
30uld pot resolve upon speaking to Mr. Cunningham, which will 
make it quite clear to us where our duty lies ; only, generally 
speaking, persons cannot endure suspense and doubt, and so they 
act hastily, even with good intentions, and then blame themselves 
when it is too late." 

" What did happen just now ?" asked Dora. 

Amy hesitated for a reply : she could not repeat the fears that 
were entertained for Rose ; but her father came to her assist- 
ance. " One of the servants had seen Miss Morion," he replied, 
<< an-l tMd her that your poor little sister was not so well ; and 
the def>4ription of Miss Morton^s distress decided Amy upon ap- 
Dlying CO Mr. Cunningham." 
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" I would give all the world," exclaimed Dura, " if Dr. Bsilej 
were cotiie : and it would ease Margaret's mind so much loo." 

''* 1 wish it were pojuihle lo comfatc her," observed Culone 
Herbert i " but I am afraid it would be out of the power of an; 
one at preeerit." 

" Oh, if Rose should but get well 1" exclaimed Dora, " we 
^all all be happy again then." 

" Yet," rofilied her nnelB ', ** but do yna not see, my dear 
Dora, that nothing can really make any diflerente iu Margaret's 
uonduct V 

Indeed, uncle," eaid Dora, "it would be impossible nul Id 
feel differently.'" 

I will qiiile allow that," replied Colonel Jlerbert ; " and 
m not wiNhing so much that Margaret should care less 
about Hose, as that she should care more about Miss Mur- 
'riie one fault was far greaier than Ilia other, and we 
never forget that sorrow for the consequenues of our 
faults is nut repentance ; it will not keep us from sinning again 
the tomptation offers. The only sorrow wnicli ean rwdly 
service to us is that which makes as shrink from an evil 
I when it is done in secret, and apparently wilhont hiving 
any eSect upon others. 1 mean," he added, seeing Diira look 
Hurpriaed, " lliut we must learn to dread deceit, and selRshneae, 
id vanity, for their iiwii sake, because ihey are hatefol to Cud, 
It because they make us disliked by our felluw-creatureB.' 
Dora could not eniirely see the distinction ; she thou |rL I her 
ancle harsh in his manner of speaking of Margaret ; and Cblonel 
Herbert soon perceived by her silence that she did not enter into 
wliut he had been saying ; he did not, however, like to pursuB 
the Hubjeot any farther, for it hardly seemed the moment to dis- 
cus* ijueations of right and wrong, when Dora's mind was in a 
state of so much anxiety ; and he therefore contented hiniself 
with begging her not to think that he could not feel for Margaret 
most sincerely, because he wished that she could see her acllnns 
in a just point of view, "I am a stranger to her as yet," he 
said ; " but 1 shall hope soon to show how real an interest 1 lake 
in her, and in all of you. Even if 1 were not so nearly con- 
aecled, 1 could not forget tlio kindness and nireclloii yuu nave 
shown to Amy, and that some of her happiest moments have been 
spent with you." 

Dora's heart was a little sonened bylhia speech : neilheriould 
she easily resist the polished dignity of Colonel Herbert's luan- 
ner, which gave a peculiar charm to every expression of feeling. 
She did not, however, choose to acknowledge it, and eielaimed 
when he lefi the room, " Your papa is so dilferent from every 
MM else. Amy ; he almost frightens me. I wonder you couli 
Ulk to him BB you did this murning." 
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•• I don't feel comfortable always," said Amy ; " especially just 
at first, when I begin ; but afterwards I forget every thing bu 
the pleasure of having him home again, and then I can get or 
quite well." 

** 1 wish Julia Stanley had talked to him a little," observed 
Dora ; " he would have put her down delightfully." 

^ I wanted to ask you a few questions about her and the others," 
said Amy ; ** but there has been no time ; and no one has been 
able to think of common things. Perhaps, though, you would 
rather not tell me about them now." 

** Yes, I would," replied Dora. " I think it does me good to 
forget for a few minutes. I sat in that room iust now, looking 
at poor little Rose, and watching mammals misc;ry, till I felt as 
if I could not breathe — there was such a weight upon me; and 
it will come back again presently." 

" Don't fancy that," replied Amy ; " it may all be right by- 
and-by." 

** I cannot think so," said Dora. " I have often had a fear 
about Rose, though I hardly know why ; but she was so beauti- 
ful and innocent, and every one loved her so : she seemed born 
for something better than living among persons who are always 
doing wrong. D^ you remember. Amy, the day we went to- 
gether to Stephen's cottage, when he talked so gravely, and said 
that she had an angel's face, and that it was fitter for heaven than 
for earth 1 It gave me a pang to hear him ; and I have thought 
of it so often this afternoon." 

*' I remember it quite well/' said Amy ; " and how grave you 
looked afterwards. But, Dora, would it not make you very hap- 
py to know that you never could do wrong any more V 

*' Yes. And then Rose has never done any great harm, as 
other people have, who are older ; and, besides, she cannot look 
forward to any thing." 

^* That is what 1 feel sometimes," said Amy. " It seems as 
if there were so many things to be seen in the world, and so 
much pleasure to come when one is grown up. I can quite un- 
derstand that old people do not care about dying, or persons like 
Miss Morton, who have nothing to make them happy ; but I can- 
not feel like them." 

" Poor Emily !" sighed Dora ; " she will be more unhappy 
than any one." And then, as if trying to shake off painful 
thoughts, she added, in a different tone, ** But, Amy, you must 
tell me at once what you wish to know about Julia Stanley, or I 
shall have no time left. I promised Margaret to go back to her 
for a few minutes." 

" It was nothing particular," said Amy ; *• only I wanted to 
hear what time they went away, and whether Mary Warner said 
any thing more to Miss Cunningham." 
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" Lucy and Margarpt went out almost immedklel; aClet jm 
were |[i<ne,*' repliet! Dura ; "so tliey did not meet again ; ftnd I 
don't think it would liave boen of any use if they had, for there 
was nolhio[[ really to be said : Mary had done no harm ; and 1 ata 
sure Julia Stanley would hare rendered matters ten limes worsR 
if an apology had beei. made in her presence. She tried lu make 
Mary as angry and pert aa herself, hut it would not du ; aud at 
last she quite laughed at her, and called her a lame-spiriled girl, 
who was not lit to go through the world ; niid then Utster took 
Miss Cunningham's part, and said that they neither of them knew 
how to behave, and ahe would appeal to me to support her : su 
you may imaBine my walk was nut very agreeable ; and I was 
quite glad, when we came back, to find that the carnage had been 
ordered, and they were to go directly. They i.4 lell messages 
for you, Amy, excepting Mary, who told me she had seen ymi. 
Julia was really kind, and hegged nie to say how glad she was 
about your papa's coming home, and that she wanted to tell you 
M herself; and Hester Joined with her, but 1 don't (liink she 
I really cared much." 

" And Mrs. Danvers," said Amy ; " when did she go'" 

" Directly after breakfast, because she was afraid of the chil- 
dren being out late. 1 wish, oh, liow I wish she had stayed, for then 
Rose would not hare heen taken for a walk. They had all left 
B before one o'clock : and Mr. Dornfiird prevailed on papa to lei 
i'ra.nk return with him for a day or two." 

" I shall never think of any of them with much pleasure," 
I said Amy ; " though I enjoyed some things when they were 
here very much. 1 wonder whether they will e«et slay with 
yon again." 

"I don''t know," replied Dora. "Mary Warner may, per- 
haps, because lier home is nut very far off; hut Mr. Stanley in- 
tenda to live in London soon ; so that, unless we meet there, 1 
suppose there is not much chance of their ever coming in wir 
way again. Hut one thing more, Amy, I must tell you : I saw 
Mr. Cunningham and Lucy before they set off. Lucy was very 
sulky, and would hardly speak; hut Mr. Cunningham was ex- 
tremely kind ; and I could see how much he felt for us all. Ila 
begged particularly lo be remembered to yuu, and said he wished 
he ciiuld say good-by to you." 

"1 think he is the kindest person I ever met with," replied 
Amy ; " but still I am very glad he went away. And if I had 
•eon Miss Cunningham, I cannot think what 1 sheuld have dnne." 

" Perhaps her brother will not speak of you," said Dora: "but 
aa it is, I don't think she is very fond of you. She looKed mora 
sulky than ever when your name was mentioned. ' ' ' 
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** Margaret will not like to see me, I am sure," observed Amy. 
" Biit I wish you could tell her how sorry I am — I don't mean 
that you should give her a message ; but only if, in talking to 
her, you could make her think me less unkind." 

" She does not know that you had any thing to do with the 
affair," replied Dora. 

" But I would much rather she should know," said Amy, look- 
ing vexed. " I could never bear her to love me, and yet feel all 
the time that I had been deceiving her." 

" I will tell her if you desire it : I did not like to do it be- 
fore. But if I were in your place, I could not keep such a thing 
back.^' 

" No," answered Amy ; " I do not wish people to love me 
when they do not know I have done things to vex them ; it 
would seem as if I were taking what did not belong to me. But, 
Dora, perhaps you will say to Margaret, now, that I wi&hed iier 
to know It myself, and tliat I am very, very sorry about it, and 
that I hope, with all my heart, she will forgive me." 

" She would never be angry with you if she felt as I do," said 
Dora. 

" Hark !" exclaimed Amy, interrupting her, " is not that the 
hall-door bell ]" 

Dora ran into the gallery to listen, but came back with a dis- 
appointed countenance. *^ It was not the bell," she said : ** but 
I could see the groom who went with papa riding down the av- 
enue. What can have made him return alone 1" 

Amy had scarcely time to answer before Dora was gone to 
make inqiiiries. They were not satisfactorily answered. Mr. 
Harrington had not found Dr. Bailey at home, but hearing that 
he was only absent on a visit to a patient, about a mile from his 
own house, he thought it better to follow him himself, and had 
sent the servant back with a little pencil note, explaining the 
reason of the farther delay. The information, however, in some 
degree relieved Mrs. Harrington's uneasiness, for a thousand 
vague fears had arisen in her mind ; and notwithstanding her 
alarm for her child, she could now feel comparatively com- 
posed. 

Rose also was again becoming more tranquil ; and her mother 
began to cheer herself with the hope that, even before Dr. Bai- 
ley's arrival, there might be a considerable change for the better. 
But in this hope Emily Morton did not participate. Though 
equally anxious, she watched every symptom with far greater 
calmness ; and, young as she was, had seen too much of illness 
not to perceive that the change which appeared to be taking 
place was likely to end fatally, unless Rose possessed a strength 
of constitution sufficient to enable her to bear up against the ex- 
eessive weakness by which it was accompanied. The remediei 
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: had already been tried had in a measure allayed ihe fcTW! 
but the piwr little girl was evidently BulTering from enmc intenim 
injury : and her low muanings were as distressing lu Ecnily now u 
her vehemence had been before. 

The moments passed wearily by. Colonel Herbert and Amy 
walked up and down the avenue, although the evening had closed 
in, listening for the trampling nf the huraes' feet ; Dora remainml 
with her siMer ; and Mrs. Herbert sat in the chamber of the 
Bick child, forgetfiil of herself, as she tried to console those 
whose sorrow was greater than her own. Eniily Morton waa 
ihe first in Ihe house lo natch the distant sound ; and immediate- 
ly allerwarda Amy's voice was heard at the door, whispering ihit 
her UDcla and Dr. Bailey were just arrived. Emily left lbs 
room, thinking that Mrs. Harrington ruighl prefer her being ab 
sent ; and while the physician was deciding upon a case on which 
it seemed that her own life depended, she paced the gallery 
qiiiohly with Amy at her side, without uttering a single esprca- 
sion either of hope or fear, and endeavoring to bring her mind 
into a slate of perfect suhinisslun to whatever it might be the 
will of God to appoint. 

Much as Emily had loved Rose before, though she had l)een 
tot moniha the very sunshine of her exisience — the one bright 
pern which alone gave a charm to her dally life, she had never 
fully realized how much her haiipiness depended upon her till 
lliat moment; and when at length the door again opened, and 
Mr. Harrington and the physician came into the gallery, all 
power of utterance seemed denied her, and unconsciously she 
caujfht Dc. Bailey's arm, and looked in his face with an expres- 
sion of such fearful anxiety, that, accustomed as he was to scene* 
3f sulTering, it fur the moment almost overcame him. But even 
before he spoke Emily had learned the truth from Mr. Harriog- 
idm'b countenance. She bad never seen the same look of a.B- 
guiah before but on one occasion, when he stood by the death- 
bed of his eldest son. " 1 know it," she exclaimed, with the 
same unnatural hollawness of voice whlcli had startled Amy be- 
fore : " you need not tall me ; I felt there was no hope." 

" We will not say there is no hope," replied Dr. Bailey, kind- 
ly, yet gravely. " She is so young that her strength may rally 

" It la belter to know the worst at once," said Mr. Harrington. 
" Bui can you indeed do nothing 1" 

" 1 fear not," was the reply. '" There is apparently some In- 
ternal mischief. But of course I will do every thing that liei 
in my power : and I shall hope to leturu here very early in tha 
morning, when I shall be better able lo judge of the case fi 
ihe efleel of the medicines I have ordered." ~ 
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" Da jrou think she will know as again 1" aaked Emily, tuiu- 
111^ herself from ihe drsl slupor of gtief. 

" It is prohahle slie miy, replied Dr. Bailey. '" The feyei 
will raoBl probably dimitiiah ; a.nd vhe pain &lie ia auflering may 
I think, be sonthed by npiitles." 

*' Ami is it quite impiieaible thil jiiu Ebould remain with us to- 
night 1" inquired Mr- Harringtun. *' I need not Hay lha.t whero 
the life ofniy child is at stake nn sacrifice would be loo great." 

" Yim muKt nut talk of saeriliees," replied Dr. Bailey. " No 
me cnuld took at that sweet child without feeling that to be the 
meansofresloring her would be morethana uufficient recompense 
fur ths greitlesl exertions. If it were not thai I have a still luorB 
urgent case requiring my presence, nothing would induce ine lo 
go. But 1 hsve no immediate fear for your pour little girl ; ihern 
is not likely to be any great change for several hours : and you 
must remember she may rally alter all." 

While Dr. Bailey was speaking. Amy had brought a chair for 
Miss Morton, and utood by her side, earoKsily desiring to cumfurt 
her, yet not daring lo do more than show it by her manner. It 
was a grief so deep that she could not venture to speak of if, and 
her own tears fell fast, as she remembered what Itosa had been 
jnly a few hours before, and thought of the condition lo whiob 
■lie was now reduced. 

But a lew words passed between Mr. Harrington and Dr. 
Builey; and when they parted, there was a promise given that, 
if possible, the latter would return to Emmerton by daybreak- 
Mr, Harrington was rather relieved by the idea, and hastened to 
his wife to give her Ihe same cumfun ; but he found her in a 
stale which rendered her incapable of receiving it. Her expec- 
tations had been so sanguine before Dr. Bui ley a arrival, and she 
faad hoped so much from Ihe decrease of the fever, that the dis- 
appointment was doubly felt, and she now required almost as 
much attention as Rose. Cold as she generally appeared, her 
afleclion for her children was very great ; and Rose, from her 
infancy, had been her especial delight : and now that she was 
called suddenly to part from her, at a time when she was still 
suffering from the loss of her eldest boy, her whole mind seemed 
to sink under the trial. Emily Morton's love, indeed, was not 
less: but lliere was a principle to support her, of which Mrs. 
Harrington knew but little , I'or she fell only that Rose was dy- 
ing, and her Ihnughis could not dwell wiih eomfurl upon the 
world in which she would live again. Al this season of distress 
Ihe blessing of Mrs. Herbert's presence was particularly lell. 
The sight of so much sorrow made her Insensible lo all pain or 
fatigue: she scwmed lo possess a powtr of thought and feel- 
ing fur tvury one ; and her natural energy euublcd her to decide 
U once upou what was best to he done. 
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Dr. Bailey's orders for Rosa were quickly 
Jlarriijfton n'aa conveyed la her own roum, almost insensiWe 
and H few wortis of kindnesa and sympnlhy were spoken to Emtl; 
wliich gradually recalled ihe fooling of resigrjation lo wlijch Iw. 
oiind had been so Ioiie tutored, and restored her power uf Bctiaii. 
Mr. Uarringlon went himsRlf to inrorm Dora and Margprei of 
Dr. Bailey's opinion, nnd then stationed himself at ihe donr of 
Lhs sick chamber, that he ini|[hl be informed of every chatige 
Ihal took place ; while Amy. aPter doing her utmost to assiu 
Mrs. Herbert, went to her father, who was now \eft Bolitury and 
anxious in the room, which only the evenitig btfore had beer, 
li)lcd with company, atid resounding with niueio and merriment. 
The contrast wa? indeed strange ; and Amy, when thinking of 
it, could scarcely believe jt possible that so much had happened 
in so short a space of time. Jt was her first lesson in the 
changes of life ; and it spoke even more plainly than her mother's 
warnings of the utter iiiauSiciency of wealth to aflurd atiy thing 
like real happiness. At that hour she felt how little comfort her 
utiole cuuld derive from being possessed of the means of gratify- 
ing every passiiiit fancy. He would have sacrlliced all, wItliODt 
a thought, to restore his child to health ; but his riohes and 
hia luxuries were powerless ; and the one only consulatiiin now 
remaining was that blessing of prayer which was equally ' 
privilege of the poorust of hia neighbors. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Mahoaret's feelings, upon being- first told of Dr. Bailey^; 
opinion, were bitter beyond espression. She accused herself of 
having been (he cause of all that had happened, and declared 
mless Rose recovered, she should never again know a happy 
3ul ; and then, as the burst of sorrow subsided, she en- 
deavored to find some excuse for her own conduct in that of Miaa 
Cunningham, appealing lo Dora lo determine whether, if it had 
not been fur her, she should have been induced to leave Itoae by 
herself. Dora tried to console her, but she could not help re- 
membering what Colonel Herbert had said ; for she saw thai 
Margaret had no idea how faulty her conduct had been with re- 
gard to Miss niortoti : so entirely, indeed, had it passed from li«r 
I thouahi 






do, she took but little m 



:, merely saying that she hod k 



Juiught Amy loved to meddle with every thing, and llico r 



ing her self-reproach, and her complaints nf Mias Cunningham 
For aiime time she could mil be jjersuaded tn leave her room . 
but, as IhB hours wore away, she became more tiiinquil, a.nd at 
last cnnaented t<) go tu Jier liltle sister, thiiugh it was willi a 
■hrinking reluctance, wliich proved how inucli she dreaded la 
look upon the change of which she had been panly the cause. 
The effect, however, was at first less painful Ih^D might have 
been expected. The medicines which had been administered 
liad in a great degree lulled the pain, and Hose was now lying in 
a state of torpor. Margaret gased on her fur Btime munienls in 
silence, but without any great apparent distress, unlit Kuae open- 
ed her eyes and looked up in her faoe with perfect unconscious- 
ness; and then her cheek iittned pale, and her lip quivered, and, 
unable to bear the sight, she Inmed hastily awav. and again shut 
herself up in her own room. 

Several hours passed aller Dr. Bailey's departure, and Rose 
siill continued so quiet, that a faint hope was felt even by Emily 
Morton that her strength of constitution would enable het to rally 
from the shock she had received. Mrs. Herbert also fancied 
that she perceived some signs of returning inlelligeace,and went 
herself to Mr. Harrington to cheer him with the favorable ac- 
count, and Id ask whether he thought it would be expedient to 
comntunicale it to Mrs. Harrington : but the amendment was so 
trifling that he feared the consequences of a second disappoint- 
ment. She was therefore only told ihat Rose was more tranquil, 
and thai every thing had been done which Dr. Bailey advised ; 
and Mrs. Herbert urged the neceasilj of her taking some rest, 
if she wished to bo of any service in attending upon her child on 
the following day. At first she strenuously resisted, but her 
husband's entreaties at length prevailed ; and, aAer some con- 
sultation, it was decided that Mnnis and Emily Morton should 
watch till the morning, aod that Mrs. Harrington should have the 
earliest intelligence If any change took place for the worse. Mr. 
Harringlon went to his room, but not to rest, still less to sleep, i 
There were none, indeed. In ihe house who could obtain mora ' 
than a few moments of forge tfulness. The slightest Bound was ' 
listened for with anxiety ; but through ihe greater part of the 
night all remained still, and nothing but the light which gleamed 
from the sick chamber would have indicaled that any thing un- 
isnal had occurred. During this time there was no change to 
enuilB either hope or fear ; and Emily, as she observed the per- 
fect repose in which lliise was lying, almost hoped that she slept, i 
The painful ejtpresaion of a wandering mind had passed away, ' 
uid but fur the irregular breathing and the altered ccunplexioa, 
•he could have imagined that her anxiely was a delusion. And 
yet the thought Ihat Ituse might recover did not bring with il 
WI'.Te liappiness. In those silent hours of watching Emily's n ' ' 
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hill recovered its usual tone, iiid she liad rnrceil herself to look 
with steadiness ujjan ihe loss she dreaded. For hergell', it would 
be the Earering' of ber dearest earthly lie ; but for Rose, it would 
be ao escape froio all the dangers of the world to the enjoymeol 
of rest and peace forever ; aiiil as she recurred to the biltet 
Irtala of her own life, and the Eina and inlinnilies with which il 
b&d been crowded, she felt that to wish that one as yet ao inno- 
cent should bo spared to Btruggte with the sutne temptations, 
would be nieieljr a selGsh regard to her own feelings, without 
any reference to considerations of far higher importance. 

What Rose might be in ofter-life no one coold dare to say. 
When she grew up, Emily most leave Einmertoo ; and though 
she could trust and hope that God would gnard her Ibrough ibft 
dilhcultieB of life, she could not but tremble for her. lolose 
her Duw, would be to feci that she was gone to happiness; to 
lose her than, might be to dread lest she had forgotten the pro- 
mise of ber baptism, and departed from the path of holiness in 
which she had ao earnestly endeavored to lead her. The very 
possibiliiy wa^ fearful ; and as it fiaehed upon her mind, Emily 
went to the window to relieve herself from the oppressive gloom 
of a sick chamber, by looking upon the heavenly beauty of & 
cloudless night. All waa perfectly atill ; Ihe long shadows of the 
trees were motionless upon ibe lawn, and not even a leaf was 
stirred by the night breeze. The earlh seemed to be at rest; 
but Emily well knew that the peace of that hour would quickly 
pHBS away, and that the morning might bring with it tain and 
Htorms to deface all that now appeared so fair. It was not upon 
the beamy of this world that ber heart could dwell with comlurt 
at such a moment : hut she cnuid look upon the bright stars 
which glittered above her head, and rejoice to think that Ihero 
were homes where sorrow bad never entered ; and then she 
prayed, not that Rose might be restored to her, but that God 
' would guard her whether in life or deitlh, and grant to herself a 
perfect sobmission to bis will. 

Etnily waa still standing at the window when a slight sound 
startled her. She fancied that Koae had spoken ; but Morris, 
who was at the farther end of the room, had not noticed it. Again, 
however, her name was repeated distinctly ; and when the weal 
to the bedside, she saw, by the light of the lamp, that Rose had 
apened her eyes, and was gazing around, apparently bewildered 
with the new situation in which she found herself. At the first 
instant Emily's heart houndsd with joy, but another glance mada 
il sink in despair. Hose had recovered her senses ; but a change 
liad passed over her countenance, which told tliat her hours wera 
nninbered. It was an expression thai Emily had too often wUllhp< 
ed to be deceived : and anxiously beckoning to Morria, 'hi^MH 
tHiuincd upon sending immediately lo Mr, llarrington. ^'t^^^l 
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however, was leaving the room, and did not observe her ; and 
afraid of startling Mrs. Harrington by ringing the bell, she 
thought it best to wait a few minutes for her return, and en- 
deavor in the mean time to sooth and tranquillize the suffering 
child. " I am near you," she said, softly. " You know, my 
darling, that I never leave you." 

" I thought you were gone," said Rose. " Why do you let 
me stay here ?" 

«* Becausn it is better for you to be here than in any othei 
place. You will not care, if I am with you." 

" It is all strange," said Rose. ** When will you take me 
away 1" 

"If you are better, you may go by-and-by," answered Em- 
ily, hardly able to articulate the words ; *' but you are too ill 
now." 

itose tried to lif^ her little hand to her head, but she had not 
strength for the effort. '* It pains me so," she said. 

" But it is God who sends you the pain," replied Emily ; " and 
He loves you so much, you will try and bear it." 

" Will he make me die ?" asked Rose, fixing her dark eyes 
earnestly upon Emily's face. 

For a moment Emily could not answer ; and then, recovering 
herself, she said, " If God should make you die, my darling. He 
will take you to heaven ; and you will live with Him, and with 
lesus Christ, and the holy angels. You will not be afraid ?" 

** Must I go alone 1" continued Rose. " You always said you 
would be with me everywhere." 

" It is not God's will," replied Emily. " I must not go with you 
now, but I will^ray that I may follow you by-and-by. And He 
will watch over you, and love you much more than I can; and 
you will be so happy, so very happy, you will never wish to re- 
turn." 

** Then you will come soon, and mamma, and papa, and all," 
murmured Rose, while her head sank and her eyes closed. 

Emily, in alarm, was about to ring the bell, when she again 
opened them. ** Don't go," she said, feebly clasping Emily's 
hand. *' It is all dark. Why will not mamma come ?" 

'* She will be here directly, I hope," replied Emily. ** But it 
is not really dark, and God is near, and the angels, though you 
cannot see them." 

A second time Rose closed her eyes and appeared to be re- 
peating something to herself. Emily gently withdrew her hand, 
and going to the other side of the room, she rang to summon 
Morris. Rose looked at hsr as she stood again by her side, but 
•carcely seemed to know her, till EmiW placed her hand on hers ; 
%nd then, with an effort, she said, "Am I naughty? Indeed I 
rannot rctiiembor it." 
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" RemeDibeT wtiat ?'' asked E mi I j, anxiously endeaToring ta 
satch a reply. 

" Say it, say it," miirmured the dying child. 

Emily bunt still clnser, and heard the wnrds, " Oui Father 
who art in heaven," though they were so faint as hardly to be 
intelligible. " I will say it i'ur you," she replied, sumroiming all 
her Belt-command to subdui: the agony of her feetingB; and) 
kneeling duwa, she repealed, calmly and distinctly, tba holr 
prayer which Rose had been taught in her earliest Infancy, and 
nhich was now recurring to her mind, to bless and saoQi her 
deathbed. 

While Emily was yet speaking, Mrs. Harrington, followed by 
her husband, who had been alarDied at [tie sound of the hell, en- 
tered the room : but Hose did not appear to notice them. A mo- 
mentary strength had been granted her, and with 3 flear though 
feeble voice, she followed the prayer lo the end ; and then, 
stretching out her little hand, she said. " Mamma, it is bright 
now. They are come lo take me." And with a faint smile, aa 
she half repeated Emily's name, her bead once more sank 
the jiillow, and the innocent spirit was at rest. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



It was happy for Emily Morton that Ihe allenlion which Mre. 
Harrington's siination demanded, when the fact of her loss forced 
' itself upon her mind, obliged her in some degree to forget Iha 
misery of her own feelings. So much was required to be dooe, 
that she had no time to realize the vast blank wliicth that una 
tnoment had mide in her existence ; and her only anxiety now 
was to prevent Mrs. Herbert from being disturbed. This, how- 
ever, was impossible. She had not, indeed, heard Ihe bell ; but 
she soon learned all that had happened, and went directly to Mrs. 
Harrington's room lo entreat that Emily would allow her to 
take her place, and at least lie down foe a few hours herselfr 
even if sleep were, as she feared, ont of the question. But 
Emily's only aupjiort was in exertion. To he lell alone in her 
own chamber, with every thing around lo remind hei of IliS 
treasure which had bven taken fruiu her, would be a trial sit 
Kreat that she could not snlfer herself to dwell upon it. " 1 muM 
ttov," she said : " it is all I can du ; and 1 do nut need resc" 

Mrs. Herbert jouked at her anxiously. " You I'o not knew 
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^Iiat yoa need just now, my dear : but perliaps you are right , 
only,'^ she added, as she kissed Emily's burning forehead, and 
observed the trembling of her limbs, '* I have felt lately almost 
as if you were my eldest child, and you must allow me a mo- 
ther's authority." 

Emily could not answer ; but Mrs. Herbert's affection, even 
in that hour of bitterness, relieved the oppressive sense of des- 
olation which had before weighed her spirit to the earth ; and 
when again lefl to herself, she was able to dwell with greater 
composure upon the scene through which she had just passed, 
and felt truly thankful that her prayers had been heard, and that 
strength had been given her to support it. 

The morning had dawned before Mrs. Harrington was suffi- 
ciently recovered to allow of her being left ; and while Emily 
was still lingering, unable to summon resolution to go to her own 
room, a gentle knock was heard at the door, and Amy's voice 
asked for permission to enter. *' Mamma sent me," she said, as 
calmly as her agitation y^ould allow. ** She wishes you so much 
to go to bed ; and we have been getting my room ready for you, 
that you may be near us, if you want any thing. I am to be in 
mamma's sitting-room, so that no one shall go to you unless you 
like it." 

" You had better go," observed Mrs. Harrington, faintly ; 
'* you must require reM more than any one. Pray, do not stay 
with me." 

Emily hesitated. She thought that, if the effort she dreaded 
were made at once, the most painful trial would be over. But 
Amy's pleading look could not be resisted. " It has been my 
only c(Mnfort the last half hour," she continued, '* to try and 
make all nice for you ; and poor Dora has been helping me ; and 
Margaret sent her love to you, only she cannot bear to see any 



one." 
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You must go," insisted Mrs. Harrington. " If Moriis is left 
with me, I shall not require any one else." And Emily did not 
wait any longer, fur she was beginning to suffer from the effects 
of all she had undergone. 

The room had been so prepared by Amy's thoughtfulness, that 
it almost seemed as if Emily had inhabited it for weeks ; and 
little as she then cared for personal comfort, she yet felt un- 
speakably relieved by these tokens of affection : for a child^s 
love had lately been so associated with every thought and feel- 
ing, that without it there was an aching void in her heart which 
nothing else could fill. 

Her rest, if such it could be called, was short and broken ; 
but in her half-waking intervals Amy's face came before hei 
with its expression of peaceful innocence, as if to remind her 
that something was still left in the world to which her affectiona 



might cling ; and when she arose to [he 

sorrow, her iirst camlbrl wis the ihoiight that il was Giid who 
had ordaioed her Irial, and l[if. scciind that JIu had remcniliered 
her in her dislreGs, by giving Iicr Bucli fiieiids as alie fell Mrs. 
Herbert and Amj lo be. 

The day passed shiwly on, liut Emily bad neitlier the power 
nor the inclination to leave her chamber. She was cumjiletely 
exhausted by the nig-ht's fullgne ; sud Mrs. Herbert entreated bei 
OD no account lo mate any exertion till lie: strength had been 
in some degree reoruiled. There was not much, indeed, re- 
quired. Tor Mrs. Harrington had been considerably refreshed by 
u, few hours of sleep, but her spirit was entirely crushed by the 
lituw. She seldom spoke, or paid any attention to wliat was go- 
ing on, but sat gaxing upon vacancy, or walking up and down 
the room, unmindful of every effort that was made lu rouse her. 
It was now that Dora's energy and principle were fully called inin 
action. The setlishneBs which she had Bometimes previously 
shown had been ihe result rather of education than disposiiioa; 
and she had lately struggled so much against it, that, at a. time 
when every feeling of sympathy and affection was awakeiied, it 
seemed entirely lo disappear. She attended upon her Diother, 
and talked to her father, and comforted Margaret, wliliuut appa- 
rently once consulting her own wishes, though there were mo- 
ments when the recollection of Hose, or the si^ht of some book 
or pbything which had helongod lo her, brought such a pang to 
her lieart. that she longed to lush away and give vent to the 
misary of her feelings arane. 

Mrs. Herbert would probably have BulTcred much from her 

exertions if it had not been for Dora's assistance ; but she was 

able in consequence to spend the afiernooo in her own looin : 

I and however she might sympathiie in the grief of ber brother 

and his family, there was a happiness in the knowledge that Iter 

husband was near, whirh nothing could entirely destroy. Iter 

chief anxiety was for Emily Morton. She knew that the first 

bitternesB of sorrow would in time he diminished, and that even 

■. Mrs. Ifarringtcm would iirohably soon recover from its presenl 

L overpowering elfects ; but to Emily the change it would cause 

■ must be lasting. There was but little prospect of her conlinu- 

ft iug at Emmerton, now that her principal occupation was taken 

^L from her ; and Mrs. Herbert shrank from the thought of her be- 

1 ing sent again among strangers, to meet, perhaps, with still 

J \ greater scorn and neglect than she had jE-t experienced. She 

j ^ had no home, and hut few friends, and might, therefore, be coni- 

I pelled to go immediaiely into another situation, with the recol- 

1 lection of little Ruse weighing upon her spirit, and adding UofgU , 

^^^B bitterness to the trials she would probably be coltatj ^---^ 
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Mrs. Herbert was thinking upon this subject, and endeavorii^g 
to form some plan for Emily's comfort, when her husband enter- 
ed. He had been talking with Mr. Harrington, and had left 
him, he hoped, more tranquil and resigned. 

*^ I am not so much afraid for him," said M»s. Herbert, " as 
for my sister. A person of her disposition can seldom entirely 
recover from a sudden shock of this nature.'^ 

** Perhaps," he replied, " it may not be intended that she 
ehould. One hardly likes to think of the reason for which af- 
flictions are sent to others, because one may judge so wrongly ; 
yet a deep, quiet, lasting grief will sometimes, I am sure, win 
back our hearts to God when every thing else has failed.'' 

*' Poor Charlotte !" said Mrs. Herbert ; " it is a bitter dis- 
cipline. And I never see other people suffer without thin iking 
that I may require it next myself." 

*' Have you seen Miss Morton lately V asked Colonel Her- 
bert. ** 1 am afraid the change this will bring upon her will be 
greater than upon any one, as far as outward circumstances go.'* 

'* Amy has been keeping watch upon her all day, and told me 
just now she thought that she was trying to sleep again, so I 
did not like to disturb her ; and, indeed, I have only seen her 
twice since the moi-ning, and then only for a few minutes, for I 
saw she required rest and solitude more than any thing else." 

'* She will scarcely remain here now," said Colonel Herbert. 
'* Her chief employment and interest will be gone. And I sup- 
pose she would not be happy even if Mrs. Harrington wished 
her to continue." 

*^ Charlotte will not wish it. She told me, a short time since, 
that her principal reason for desiring to keep Miss Morton was 
on account of little Rose, as Dora and Margaret did not like 
having her in the house, and she felt herself that the position 
was an awkward one. She did not choose her to be a compan- 
ion, and she was not old enough to have any authority." 

'' And what will become of her ?" said Colonel Herbert. 

'* She will go into another situation as soon as possible ; but 
the difficulty will be to find one that will suit her." 

'* It will be a miserable life for her, I fear," he continued. 
'* Some people seem born to struggle against the hardships of the 
world ; but she is so very gentle that it appears as if the small- 
est unkindness would completely crush her." 

" You do not know her," replied Mrs. Herbert. " She can 
never be crushed by any thing, not even by the grief which she 
is now enduring. Her principles are far too high." 

Colonel Herbert paced the room thoughtfully for several min- 
ates ; and then suddenly stopping he said, ^^ Amy is very fond 
of Miss Morton, I think." 

Yes ; and tho acqtiaintance nas been of infinite service tl- 



it 



ready. Amy is very quick at diaeerning character, and notices 
every thing ; aad I can constantly see how the example of Miaa 
Murtun's patience and goudness has strengthened her own right 
feelings. I quite dread lo tliiiik of wha.t she will suffer when 
they are compelled tu pirl." 

" Are yon quite sure that parting is necessary V said Colonil 
Herbert. 

" Only as you are [juite sure yourself. Miss Morton will not 
wish to slay, and my sister will not wish to keep her, and, of 
course, in such a case she most go." 

' Supposing — remember, i am not eipresaing any wish upon 
the Buhject — but supposing it were suggested to Miss Morton to 
return with us to the cottage, and take jour place as Amy's 
governess; would it meet yonr wishes 1 and do you ihink she 
would like ill" 

" Would you really agree tu such a plan V esclainied Mrs. 
Herbert. " It crosaed my own mind once, but I thought it 
would not please yon ; and I could nut bear lo propose any thing 
which it might give you pain to refuse." 

" Why should you imagine it would not please me 1" 

" Because it might interfere with your notions of domestic 
comfort to have a stranger in the house. And tlieo you cannot 
feel for Miss Morton as 1 do." 

" Bui I can ieel for her heenuso you do. And willi 'egard lo 
my nolions of domestic comfort. I should consider then vt very 
minor importance, even if Miss Morton were not a person tu ex- 
cite such deep interest, wlien compared with the advantage her 
assistance would be to you in Amy's education, and the pleasure 
it would be to Amy to have such a companion. The first thing 
that gave me the idea was the knowledge that you required morS 
relaxation than you were likely to give yourself if you ciinvidered 
that Amy's instruction depended entirely on your own energy." 

" I do not think we should repent taking such a step.' aajd 
Mrs. Herbert. " My own feeling for Emily ia bo sincere, thai I 
would make great sacrifices for ber comfort if they did not in- 

"I do not tee why they should : though, even if they did, I 
hope I should not hesitate. By arranging for Miss MorlOQ lo 
return with as, we may be the means of giving her peace uid 
even happiness, for several years at least. But, in fact, 1 do 
not feel that it will be any sacrifice now that 1 know you will 
like it." 

" It would be a very great relief to my mind," said Mr*. Hot 
bert. "If you had seen ber look of misery last night, you wmld 
bare felt that il was impossible to rest aaliafied till Bomelbtog 

d been done for her." 

•' It will not do to docide upon ii hastily, though,'' obser-«t 
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Colonel Herbert. " Situated as we are, having known her fami 
ly, and having a personal interest in herself, whatever we tie* 
cide on doing we should be obliged to continue — I mean that we 
could not allow her to leave us merely on the ground of its not 
suiting our convenience that she should remain. It would be 
cruel, aftei: giving her the idea that we are really her friends, to 
throw her again upon the mercy of strangers.'^ 

" Still," said Mrs. Herbert, " I am not really inclined to hesi- 
tate : my feelings are decidedly in favor of the plan ; though, for 
that very reason, I should wish to consider all the possible ob- 
jections in their strongest light. '^ 

"There will be no occasion to decide at once,'* said Colonel Her- 
bert. '* Miss Morton will scarcely be in a state to think of any 
thing for the next few days ; and by that time we shall be better 
able to judge whether there is any serious obstacle in the way — 
any thing that involves a sacrifice of what is right, which, in fact, 
is all that is really to be considered." 

" People would laugh," said Mrs. Herbert, " at the idea of its 
being possible to act wrongly in taking an orphan girl into your 
family with the earnest wish of making her happy." 

" Very likely they would : but I have seen enough of life to 
discover that a hasty kindness is often quite as injurious as a 
hasty unkiudness. Mere feeling, however good, should never bo 
allowed entirely to guide our actions, especially where the hap- 
piness of another person is so materially concerned as in the pres- 
ent case." 



" I do not well see how it could lead us wrong now," replied 
Mrs. Herbert. 

" It might induce us to decide without considering the sacri- 
fices which will be required of us ; and then, when the time 
came for making them, we should be vexed and disappointed, 
and should probably show it, and so destroy poor Miss Mor- 
ton^s comfort, or perhaps force her to leave us ; whereas, if we 
tttsii weigh them beforehand, we shall be prepared, and they will 
come as a matter of course." 

" I believe you are right ; and yet my first impulse, when you 
mentioned the subject, was to go at once and name it to Emily : 
of course, I felt in a moment it would be very absurd, if not really 
wrong; but it is so hard to know that suffering exists, and not 
make some efifort to relieve it." 

" Yes," replied Colonel Herbert ; " and it is so hard to make 
up our minds that suffering is good for those we love : but wa 
must do it now ; we must bear to wait patiently till Miss Morton 
has formed her own plans, though we know how much it will cost 
ber to do it, and algo to see every one about us unhappy for many 
weeks, if not months to con)e : no human power can at presera 
fpve them consolation," 
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"It is bat a sad welcome for you," said Mrs. Herbert, i 

through her tears as ehe looked in her husband's fuoe ; ' 

can be deeply thankful that the trial did tint come sooner — J 
ciiuld not have borne it then." 

" We might have been too happy without it," he replied. "I 
hair dreaded that something might happen when T went with Amj 
to the cottage. To see yuu looking as you did on that murningi 
■o much more like your foirner self thxn 1 could |iosaibi]' have 
expected, and lu discover in every word she uttered how entire* 
ly my fondest wishes for her had been realiEeil, was greater hap- 
pineaa than it ia usually permitted ua to enjoy for any length of 

" It is strange now," said Mrs. Herbert, " to remeniber the 
unclouded pldtsur 
the beaoly of a si 
ler. But there a 
Iheir lives — Miss Morton, for instance." 

" Her summer may be to come, even on earth," replied Colo- 
nel Herbert ; " at least, if It should be arranged for her to he with 
ua, I tbink we shall agree in striving that it may be so : and if il 
Bhiiuld be otherwise ordered, she is hardly a person to grieve fur 
the few wintry hours of this life, when she can look forward 10 
Ihe long summer's day beyond it." 

" It would he a great blessing," said Mrs. Herbert, " Lo feel 
that we had been the means of giving her comfort and relief; 
yet I fully see the necessity of coiisideting the subjecl well. 
A nd one thing we must be careful about is, the maimer in which 
it is first mentioned lo my brother and Charlotte. They would 
not be likely to object, and yet Ihev might be annoyed, if Emily 
proposed herself lo leave them, and then came to ua immediately 
aAerwarda." 

" Perhaps it would be best," observed Colonel Herbert, " la 
Hnd out their ideas first ; and if they are what we fancy, to sug- 
gest our wishes, and gain their approbation before it is named to 
Miss Morton," 

" Always remembering that we well weigh nil the diflicnlties," 
said Mrs. Herbert. " I see your mind runs on just as fusl as 
mine ; you sticak as if juu had no doubt what jouc decisioa 
would be." 

" Perhaps I have not ; however, it is ns well to be reminded oi 
ptudencs : bo, for the next day or two, we will forget lb«l Wfl 
have any inclinations, and look only to the objections-" 

The entrance of Amy interrupted the conversation, which wma 
not renewed till the evening ; and by that time Mrs. Herbed'a 
feelings were still more interested in carrying the plan into esa- 
Butiun. She had spent nearly an hour wiih Miss Moiion, tad 
i-j !■ 1 i._. - e composed than she could have ininginedpo* 



had found hi 
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aible ; but it was evident, from many little expressions, that Em- 
ily fuliy contemplated the necessity of her removal. She spoke 
much of Mrs. Uerbert^s kindness, and said that the remembrance 
of it would be carried with her as one of her greatest consola- 
tions, wherever it might please God to place her ; and with timid 
hesitation she asked whether Amy might be allowed at times to 
write to her. ** Perhaps," she said, ** your slight knowledge of 
me scarcely warrants my making the request : but it is hard to 
part so suddenly from all that has given pleasure to life ; and my 
heart will still cling to Emmerton, and to those who have ren- 
dered it so dear to me, even in a few short months." 

Mrs. Herbert longed to say that she trusted the parting might 
be unnecessary ; but she contented herself with assuring Emily 
that Amy should write to her frequently, if they were separated ; 
and expressing a general hope that she might always remain in 
tlie neighborhood. 

" I am afraid," replied Emily, " that it would hardly be for my 
good. I feel now as if to linger so near, to be so constantly re- 
minded of lost blessings, would unfit roe for the duties of life. 
I must act ; and, perhaps, the greater my difficulties and my 
loneliness, the better it may be for me in the end. Even now I 
have forced myself to consider and decide upon the future, be- 
cause I know that to sit alone and dwell upon the past would de- 
stroy all my powers of exertion." 

*^ But to see us occasionally," said Mrs. Herbert, ** would 
Barely be a comfort to you." 

" In time it would," replied Emily, " but not now. To be 
within reach of you, and yet to be separated, as I must be by 
circumstances, would probably make me repine even more than 
I fear I am inclined to do at present. And I am trying," she 
added, while her pale lips quivered, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes, '* to learn the lesson which it is the will of God to teach 
me. I know how quickly my heart will fix itself upon earthly 
objects." 

'* But you must not think, my dear," replied Mrs. Herbert, 
**that it is Go(.*8will that we should live without afifection. Why 
has He bestowed such feelings upon us if they were not intended 
to be exercised ? If we give the first place to Him, He will 
never forbid us to give the second to our fellow-creatures." 

** I am afraid," said Emily, faintly. " I have thought before 
that I could give up all for Him, and yet, when He required it, I 
have shrunk from the sacrifice ; and so it is now. 1 am not re- 
signed ab I ought to be ; and I must never again put myself 
within reach of the temptation of loving an earthly being too 
weU." 

" You are speaking, my love, under the influence of an over- 
Xrained feeling," answered Mrs. Herbert. ** I know you woalJ 
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not change what has happened if the power were granted you U 
(hia instant ; yuu would not Isring back that sweet chlhl lo tha 
Bufferings ui'a ainful world, even if it were lo give jourself year* 
of hippineas." 

" No, no '." exclaimed Emily, eagerly. " I Pan and I do thank 
God thai she is safe with Him — not in words only, hot from tha 
very butlom of my heart ; and yet i may he afraid — it has always 
been so. Those whom I hove loved the best have ever been 
taken from me the Grat." 

" Only we may not presume to decide why," Biii! Mrs. Her- 
bert. " It may have been fur their good, quite as much as for 
your warning. And even now, if the lasa of a darling child 
should he the means of bringing those whoao happiness waa 
wrapped up in her nearer lo God, you would he the first to ac- 
knowledge the greatness of the blessing-, and to see that the ob- 
ject of the trial might he principally their beneRt. I do not mean 
lu 8By," she added, observing that Emily continued silent, " that 
we are not all in danger of allowing our liearts to rest upon our 
earthly treasures ; 1 am sure, indeed, it is one of our greatest 
temptations ; but slill we must not always think we liuve donffso 
when they are taken from us ; and, especially, we must not shut 
ourselves up in silent misery, and refuse the alleviations which 
God mercitiilly grants us." 

" Perhaps," said Emily, " I could be more reSigned if I did 
not at times fancy that I liad been the oausu of every thing. If 
I had never hfi her, many moments of self-reproach would bo 
spared me. Not that I give way to the idea, because I believe 
it is false : I waa doing what I knew to be my duty in going to 
the cottage ; and the event was in the hands of God ; hut ^et iho 
notion haunts me ; and even when I turn away from it, it still 
remains a load on my heart." 

" And it will remain Ibere, my dear, till the lirst misery of 

Ennr feelings has worn oIT, and you can see things in a truer 
ght. It ia impossible to argue against it ; or, rather, no argn- 
menta whi ',h any person can use will entirely satisfy you ; but 
you must, .ndeed, force yourself to turn away from it, or it will 
grow into a certainty, and then the whole energy nf your mind 
will be destroyed. If we once allow ourselves to dwell too much 
upon the consequences, even of our slightest actions, we shall b* 
quite unlilled for the duties of life." 

"Then you do not think I was wrong!" said Emily. 

" No, indeed I do not. You went on an erraud of kindness, 

where your services were really required, and you left thai deu 

nhild, as you believed, in a place of safely, with tliose who wero 

eertainlr quite old enough to lake care of her during the few 

of your absence. Consider what yout feelings would 

it' you had neglected to go lo the cotiige, and &iaJ 
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oousequences had been the result. You might have reproached 
yourself then, perhaps, justly ; but you can have no cause for it 
now. If any one has reason to be distressed, it is poor Marga 
ret ; and I am afraid she is suffering very much.^' 

" Have you seen her V* asked Emily. 

" No," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " but Dora tells me she cannot 
comfort her at all. I have sent several messages, and hope, by 
and-by, she will let me go to her.^' 

" Will you say something from me V said Emily. " I hardly 
know what — but only let her feel that I think of her.'' 

" I wish it were possible to convince her how wrongly she has 
acted towards you," answered Mrs. Herbert. ^^ I fear that what 
she is suffering now will have but little real influence on het cha- 
racter. It is mere feeling, and will pass away ; for she will soon 
discover that she has exaggerated her negligence, and then she 
will care but little about it." 

** I am very sorry for her," said Emily ; " and I could not 
bear to think that she was made more miserable now on my ac- 



count." 



** But it would be for her good, my dear ; and if I attempt to 
comfort her by proving that she has over-estimated one fault, I 
shall certainly endeavor to make her sorry for having thought so 
little of the other. It will be useless to attempt it by-and-by ; 
but now Dora says she really feels for you, and therefore there 
may be some hope." 

** You must not let her think that I remember it," replied Em- 
ily. ** I wish she could know how entirely I have forgiven it." 

** I am not sure that I do wish it just now," replied Mrs. Her 
bert. ** To be forgiven before we have acknowledged our of- 
fences makes us think too lightly of them. When Margaret can 
see how utterly selfish her conduct was, and grieve heartily for 
i^ although no evil consequences have followed, then it will be 
titae to talk of forgiveness. And now, my dear, I must leave 
you, but Amy shall come to you whenever you wish it." 

** Shall I ever thank you enough ?" said En ily. 

" Do not talk of thanks," interrupted Mrs. Herbert ; " or, if 
you will, you must listen to all I have to say of your kindness to 
Amy." 

The substance of this conversation was repeated to Colonel 
Herbert in the evening ; and as there was now no doubt of Miss 
Morton's intentions, the only thing that required to be decided 
was the practicability of her residence at the cottage. Colonel 
Herbert insisted strongly upon every objection, feeling in his 
own mind how much his inclinations led liim the contrary way ; 
and havmg been the first to propose the plan, he was the more 
tnziouB that Mrs. Herbert should not afterwards see cause to re- 
pMt it. The expense, the responsibility, the interruption to theii 
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n priviicy, were all brought forward ; but Mrs. Herbert o 
mled every lliing : aii<!, after an hour'a earnest ctonversalii 
I lindly determineJ that the aubjoct ahduld be named to Mr. an<i 
Mrs. Harringtun as minn as they had heard iif Emily's intenlinriBi 
"And then," aaid Ciilonet Herberl, with a amlle of heartfelt 
pleasure, " if Miss Motion will mnseiit, we will see whether the 
. quid of the cuttsge, with you for a companlun, and Amy foi a 
[lUpil, will not in come degree leslore to her happiness." 

" Jf it should please God to grant it," replied Mra, Herbert, 
" I believe it will be throagh Amy'* means. I can see, eveo 
now, how she turns to her far comfort. She half emiled this 
afternoon when Amy came into the room, and then checked her- 
self, as if afraid to allow her thoughts to dwell upon her." 

" Who would not find comfort in Amy V said Colonel Her- 
bert. "I have often tried lo fancy what she would he like : bnl 
1 could not have expected to find her ao entirely simple and sin- 
cere, with a mind in many respects so far beyond her age." 

'' It has been a great relief tn me lo observe how little she has 
been altered by the change of her life since she has been so 
much with her cousins," answered Mrs. Herbert. " It was my 
principal fear at iirsi ; but she has had a much greater influence 
upon iheni than they have had upon her." 

" I suspect," replied her husband, " thai we are not at all 
aware of the real strength of principle in the mind of a child 
who has alvcays endeavored to da right. Children injure them- 
selves for their whole lives by indulging in what are called trifling 
faults — a little vaniiy, or a little selhshness, or a hastiness a! 
temper. If they could only be made to sec the infinite impoi- 
tunco of subduing these feelings early, they would grow up wilh 
confirmed hahits of pnodnese, which, by the blessing of God, 
would never leave them, however they might be templed in 
after life." 

" We will hope that it may be so wilh Amy," said Mrs. Her- 
bert. " Certainly she has begun betimes ; and I think she will 
lead her cousins to fallow her example." 

" Dora interests me very much," observed Colonel Herbert ; 
"hut Margaret I have scarcely spoken to. Have you seen her 
lately V 

"No ; but she promises to let me go to her the first thing lo- 
tnorraw. She dreads seeing her mother: and I rather think sh4 
will lie glad to have me to intercede for her." 

" She need not be afraid ; while Mrs. Harrington remains la 
her present state, she will not be likely to notice any thing." 
• " To-morrow," said Mra. Herbert, " 1 shall endeaTor lo per- 
suade my sisier to go and look once more upon that darting 
ebild. It will bo a great iriaJ, but 1 think il may rouse her ; a«id 
nor countenance is now so exquisitely peaceful and beantUal 
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that I should hope it might go far towards reconciling her tn 
her loss." 

" The worst trial is yet to come, I fear," said Colonel Herbert 
" There is something still to rest upon while the outward form . 
left us, even when the spirit is fled." 

" I do not think that I quite agree with you. When every 
thing is gone that belonged to this world, we are able to feel 
more truly that the spirit may still be with us. Perhaps the 
separation between- ourselves and little Rose may be far slightei 
than we accustom ourselves to imagine." 

*'It may be so," said Colonel Herbert, thoughtfully, " though 
the Bible does not give us any certainty upon the subject." 

^^ It does not forbid us to think so ; and at times it has been 
an inexpressible comfort to me to feel that those whom I have 
loved might still be near, though I could not see them ; and I 
have always felt it more after they were taken from my sight, 
and I could no longer look upon them with the intense long- 
ing that they might return to be what they once were." 

" Whether true or not, the idea is an innocent one," said 
Colonel Herbert : " I wish sincerely that it could be a comfort 
to your poor sister." 

" I think it not impossible," said Mrs. Herbert, " that by and 
by Charlotte will consent to see Mr. Walton. You know he has 
been acquainted with her from her childhood ; and I am sure 
she has a very great respect for him ; and, as a clergyman, 
he could say so many things which no one else would." 

" I rather doubt it," replied her husband. *^ She is so little 
accustomed to be unreserved, according to your account, that 
I can hardly imagine she would allow any one to speak plainly, 
much less to comfoct her." 

" A month ago the *.ase would have been very diflferent," said 
Mrs. Herbert ; '* but tnis grief, I trust and beUeve, will have a 
very great effect. Even Edward^s death was not felt as much 
— at least, it did not appear so when she first arrived. I am not, 
however, going to talk to you any longer, for I promised Amy 
before she went to bed that I would go to Miss Morton, the last 
thing, to see that she was comfortable." 

" Au»y seemed worn out when she wished me good-night," 
said Colonel Herbert ; '* her pale cheeks made me quite anxious." 

*' She has had a very trying day ; and then, real sorrow is so 
new to her, and she has been endeavoring so much to comfort 
every one, and suffering so much at times herself, (for she wa« 
very foud of little Rose,) that it is not strange if she is pale." 

** I must go and see if she is asleep," said Colonel Herbert, as 
he stole softly into the adjoining room. 

Mrs. Herbert followed, though almost inclined to find fault 
irith him for running the risk of waking her. 
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But Amy's repose was too deep to be djalurbed even by hei 
father's hiss. There was r tear on her cheek, which sJiowei] 
what her last iliou^ht had been : but sleep )iad restored lli< 

Kacerulness of an innocent mind; Bod Colnnol Herbert, as ha 
iked at ber with delijibt, prayed that it might never forsake her. 
Mrs. Herbert's cnnverBation with Margaret the following daf 
was more satisfactory than sbe had anticipated. At lirst, in- 
deed, Mai^ret refused to listen to any consolation. She do- 
olared thiu she had been the Eule cause uf the accident ; that hei 
mother must consider her eo ; and that it would be impossible 
ever again to know a happy moment. But when her &uui, al- 
though fully allowing; her negligence and selfishness, pointed out 
how many other circumstances ba.d combined to bring about the 
event, without which ber ^ult, however great, would probably 
have produced nu important conseqaences Lu any one but her- 
self, Margaret became calmer ; and Mrs. Herbert's fear then 
was, last she should consider herself perfectly free from blame. 
" I do nut mean, my dear," she said, " that you have no reason 
ID reploach yourself; for sellishneBH and neglect must always be 
serious ofTences in the eye of God : but what 1 wish you to feel 
is, that if you have acted in the same manner on other oi 
you have been equally guilty in His sight, tbongh n 
hnve known it hi,t i-ni7rHi4lf '* 



rgaret : "I never thought it 

replied Mrs. Herbert ; " but 
iiid many 



it but yourself.' 

"Everyone is selfish," said Ma 

IS very wicked before." 

" Every one is selfish nalurally," 

i are sent into the world to conquer our 

:rsons are enabled to do it almost entirely. 
Miss Morton selfish." 

" No," said Margaret, " I don't think she is ; but she has 

. been so unhappy always, that I can never fancy she has bad the 

same inclinations as other people — I mean that she does not ante 

for things in the same way ; and so it is not much trouble to Ler 

to give ihem tip." 

" Yes," observed Mrs. Herbert, " she lias had a great deal of 
suffering in her short life ; aod I duubt whether any trial has beer> 
greater than the present." 

" I was afraid she would be very miserable," said Margaret. 
"Dora has told me how ill she seems; and I am so surry 

There was a slight hesitation in Margaret's manner, as if !^ 
wished to escape from the subject ; but Mrs. Herbert was not ia> 
clitied to permit it to drop. " 1 am sure you feel fur her ni 



dear," she s 



r<IU would hav 



"but you could hardly have dona 91 



allowed her 



B sent away under s false U 



when, of all others, i 
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The color rushed to Margaret's cheek, but she answered quick- 
y, '* I did not know what would happen then ; and, besides, she 
md not go." 

" But for what reason ]" inquired Mrs. Herbert : " not because 
yon spoke for her willingly. If you had known how much she 
suffered for a whole hour, while obliged to make preparations, 
and fully believing that she must go, I think you would be sorry 
for your conduct. She thought then, what we know now would 
have been the case, that she never would see little Rose again." 

" Was she really so miserable 1" said Margaret. *' Indeed I 
did not intend to make her so : and I should never have con- 
cealed any thing if it had not been for Lucy Cunningham." 

'* Miss Cunningham will, I hope, one day see how great her 
fault was ; but, my dear Margaret, her actions cannot alter yours. 
God will not admit it as an excuse, that others have led us into 
evil, for we must each be judged for ourselves." 

" Does Emily Morton think much about it now ?" said Mar- 
garet. 

•* No," replied her aunt ; " she is so far from feeling any thing 
like unkindness, that I am certain she would make any sacrifice 
to do you good and make you happy. But, my dear child, why 
will you always turn your mind to what other people think and 
feel ? It can make no difference to you." 

" I don't know," replied Margaret ; " but it always seems that 
things are worse when they are thought much of." 

" But why 1" continued Mrs. Herbert. ** It does not alter our 
conduct in the eye of God. We may think of it now, and it 
may appear to us of consequence ; but you know, my love, that 
there must come a time when it will be of no use to us to have 
borne a good character in the world, or even to have been 
loved and admired by our friends, unless we have been also 
really good in our own hearts." 

Margaret turned rather pale, but made no reply ; and Mrs. 
Herbert went on. '*We do not know how soon the moment 
may arrive," she said ; *^ and God sends us such warnings as we 
have had now to remind us of it. It is a great mercy that we 
may look upon that dear child, and feel perfectly happy in the 
belief that she is now safe, and in the keeping of her Saviour ; 
but it might have been very different if the summons had been 
sent to any of us who are older." 

** But," said Margaret, •' I fancied it was only grown-up peo- 
ple who could be so very wicked. I am only thirteen, and I have 
never been confirmed." 

*• But you have been baptized," replied Mrs. Herbert. " Be- 
fore you could even know the difference between good and evi!^ 
God gave you His Holy Spirit to guide you in the right way ; 
tnd then he placed you in a happy home, with kind parents ; and 
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you were (aufrlit lo read, and taken to ohurch, and kept out dj 
reach of the wmptatioiis of tha wodd. Why ahould i' ^ - 
wicked lo dn wron^ when we are young, and liave 
bleiuiti^ and so mucJi inslnictioa, thau when we ale oil 
posed to every kind of evil!" 

" My faiillB are only litilo ones," said Margaret. 

" Your faullB are the ^eatesl you can commit, my lore, Iw-, 
cause you have been so educated that you would he asliamed lo 
be e-uifly of ^jreater onea ; and we may be quite aure that wbo- 
erer wilfully indul^iu ii [rifliii|r fault when not templed to do any 
ibInK worse, would equally indulge a greater one if the induoe- 
inenl were to be put before him. If, sitoaled as you are, yoD 
will not Biniggle againat vanity, or aelliahnesB, or deceit, or ill- 
temper, yo<i would not strangle against theft or falsehood, if V"!! 
were the child of a poor man." 

" liul I CHnnot really be an wicked," said Margaret. 

" Yea, indeed, you can," replied her aunt. " When God re- 
quires of UB the account of our lives, we shall have lo cunftssa 
our adranlagea ax well as our olTencea ; and if we commil whni 
people in general call little sins, when our advantages have been 
great, we must be as wicked as persons who oonunit greater 
ains with fewer advanta|[os" 

" I do not think," said Margaret, " that I have been taught aa 
much as Amy." 

" Thai is not Ihe question, my dear. The real thing to ask 
ourselves is, whether we have made the host use of the instruc- 
tion we. have bad, not whether we have had leas than oiheca. 
And one blesaing—lhe first and greatest of all — is given lu 
each of ob alike at our baptism ; for we are lold, in the service 
which is then osed, ihat God is pleased at that lime lo regenerate 
us wilh His Holy Spirit; and if we choose lo follow Ills 
guidance, we should constantly le kept in the right way." 

" I have beard Amy lalk in that manner,'" said Margaret : " but 
indeed, Aunt Herbert, I never understood what she meant." 

'■ Will you tell mo, uiy dear, whether you havo ever wbbed to 

" Oh ! yes, very often ; only it is so much trouble always lo 
think about il." 

"And have ynu not oiten admired people whom you saw con- 
(uering their evil dispositions, and now and then tried to imitate 
them, and really felt pleasure in doing it?" 
Yes," replied Margaret, "sometimes." 
All these better feelings," continued Mrs. Herbert, 
your own by nature ; they were tlie work of lliitt better 
o( which I have been speaking ; anu if you had prayed 

keep them in your heart, and bad endeavored to act fram 
f ou would have found Ihem becouiiiig stronger and stronger < 
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day ; and then, instead of being inclined to vanity and selfish- 
ness, you would be humble, and gentle, and self-denying : and 
though you might often do wrong — because no one in this world 
can ever entirely get rid of his evil nature — yet you would be 
very sorry for it ; and God, for the sake of your blessed Saviour, 
would forgive you when you prayed to Him, and he would make 
you every day holier and happier ; He would cause all the trou- 
bles of the world to appear light to you ; and when you had lived 
here as long as He knew that it was necessary for your good, 
He would take you to heaven." 

" And will it never be so now 1" exclaimed Margaret, touched 
at last by her aunt^s words. 

'* Yes," said Mrs. Herbert, " if you will begin at once : but, 
indeed, my love, there must be no delay. If you are really sorry 
fur having oflfendcd God, there can be do doubt of his forgive- 
ness ; but it must always be asked in our Saviour's name. It is 
only for His sake that we have any thini; granted us ; and the 
blessings bestowed at our baptism would never have been ours if 
he had not died to purchase them." 

" I think. Aunt Herbert," said Margaret, with earnestness, 
" that I should never have done wrong things if I had always had 
you to talk to me." 

^* Indeed, my love, you would. It is not any human power 
that can keep us from sin. But you are very young ; and if you 
were to begin at once praying to God to assist you, and really 
trying to please Him in every thing, you might, in time, become 
as good as those saints and holy people of whom we read in the 
Bible." 

" No, never !" exclaimed Margaret : " it would be quite im- 
possible." 

'* They were but human beings," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " and 
some of them had cot even the same advantages that we have. 
It requires nothing but real sincerity and trust in God." 

" I should like to be as good as they were," said Margaret, 
** if — " and here she paused. 

" If you could be so without any trouble. But, my dear Mar- 
garet, consider what your condition will be at the end of your 
life, if you continue in this state of mind. How will you feel 
when you look back upon perhaps a long life, and know that it 
has been entirely wasted* that you have never really tried to 
serve God, and that you will probably never go to heaven, be- 
cause you would not take the trouble V 

**It cannot be necessary to bo so very good," said Mar- 
garet. 

" It is quite necessary to try to be," answered Mrs. Herbert. 
* God will never accept any thing but our whole hearts. You 
must remember our Saviour's words, * Be ye therefore perfecti 
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n OS your Falher which is in heaven is perfect.' Certaii 
"" mean that we aire to be what you eill very good." 
said Mar^rel, " I lliniight no one coiilJ be gooi 
iSnuugh to deeerve to go lit heaven." 

"No, indeed, none can. Bat auppoainfc, Margaret, that ■ 
great prince were to come to Emcnertiin and offer lo adopt yoii 
as his child, and were to promise tliat, if yon would do every 
thing he wished, he woold in time take you to his kingdom, anil 
give you riches and honors beyond all that yoil could possibly 
imagine; do you not see, that although you never could huva 
merited such kindoesa, though it wonid be a perfectly free gift 
on his pari, yet that, if you refused to oliey, you would justly de- 
Margaret assented, but she did not eeeiu entirely to under.'il »nd 
ithat was intended, and Mrs. Herbert oootinued : " This is exact- 
ly the case with ourselveB, my dear. God gives us all the prom- 
ise of heaven, for the sake of our Saviour, when we are bap- 
tized ; but he aUo requires that we should oliey him ; and, there- 
fore, if we neglect to do so, Ihe consequences inuat bo uur own 
eternal misery." 

"I don't mean," said Margaret, " that I would not try to be 
good St all ; but thai I don't think it can be neeesBary to bo liko 
tlie saints and people who shut themselves up and never saw any 

Mrs. Herbert half smiled as she replied, " Certainly God does 
nut require that we should all live exactly Ihe same lives as the 
persons you mention — He does not command oh all to leave out 
homes and go tu deserts ; hut it is possible lo have the same 
tenipera and disjiosiiions as the saijiia, iliough we may live in our 
own families." 

" Huw can we set about being so good V asked Margaret. 

" Fir"", of all, "replied her aunt, " we must pray to God to give 
us the will ; and when we have that, half our diSicuity will bo 
over. It is seldom really hard to us to do what we earnestly de- 
sire; even things which seemed quite impossible have been accom- 
plished by a real earnestness of purpose. There is a slory told 
of a man whose father from e^ccravagance had brought his family 
lo great poverty, and who, when he became of age, instead of 
being possessed of large estales, was absolutely penniless. He 
was standing ocie day upon the top of a very high hilt, looking 
aver a vast extent of country that had belnniied ti> his ancestors, 
ftnd which, hut for his father's fully, would have been his, when 
the idea entered his mind that it would be possible, by his own 
:r all that had been Inst, From that monieiii. 
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'iihes. He worked by night and by day, he gave himselC 
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Cate was his. And though the end of the story is a very sad 
one, and shows us the sin and folly of setting our hearts ol 
earthly objects — for we are told that the poor man became from 
habit a miser as soon as he gained his end-^yet we may learo 
from it how much is in the power of persons who are really an(* 
sincerely in earnest." 

" I think I could have felt like that man," said Margaret 
" but I should never care so much about being good." 

" You would if you could once see how beautiful goodness is,' 
replied her aunt : ** if an angel were to be always at your side 
you would long to resemble him." 

" Oh ! yes," said Margaret ; " but that is not possible ; and 
every one I see is much the same as I am, only Amy and Miss 
Morton, perhaps, are different." 

** But you can read your Bible," answered Mrs. Herbert : " and 
you can see there how holy, and merciful, and gentle our Saviour 
was. His perfect purity is set before us to excite our longings 
to obtain it, as the estates of that poor man were set before him. 
It is the image of that holiness which we should have possessed 
if Adam had never sinned ; and, if we have but equal resolution, 
we may have equal success ; not, indeed, entirely in this world, 
because we still must carry about with us an evil nature, but in 
a far greater degree than we are at ail apt to imagine." 

" Did you ever know any one who was so very good !" asked 
Margaret. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " and I have watched by their 
deathbeds, and seen their peace and happiness in the midst of the 
most severe sufferings. I think, Margaret, if you had ever seen 
a real Christian die, you would long to be like them." 

" Should 1 ]" said Margaret, thoughtfully. " I never saw any 
one die yet : but poor Edward was always good ; and they said 
he was quite happy." 

*' Yes," replied her aunt ; " and if he were happy then, when 
lying on a sick-bed, how much more happy must ho be now ! I 
know you would wish to go to him." 

*• And Rose," exclaimed Margaret, bursting into tears. " Oh, 
Aunt Herbert, do you think I shall ever see her again ?" 

" I am sure you will, my dear child, if you will only pray to 
God to make you good, and holy, and fit for the home to which 
He has taken her. Will you begin at once, and never neglect 
your prayers, and try with all your heart to attend to them, and , 
not allow your thoughts to wander 1 and will you recollect how 
very many wrong things you have done, and ask Him to forgive 
you for your Saviour^s sake ? and, then, will you endeavor ii 
every little trifling thing to givo up your own will, and think only 
•f what is right ?" 

I will try," answered Margaret. 
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" If jon Iry," said Mrs. Herbert, " not IruBtiiig lo yoaiad 
ill, hut praying to God coristamly to help jnu, and give yao .... 
Hoiy Spirit, you may le qiiiio sure of aucceeding;. Only yow 
must rcmeniber that it is absolutely necesEary to try very much, 
and Dot give up the ttlenupt in despair bucause ysu And it difficult 
at first, and ar? conalnntly fjiUng back to your old habiis ; and 
especially you must not think it sufficient to say your prayers 
only in the morciing and evening; but you must pray to God al 
all times and in all places, wheneTer you are in any daogsr of 
yielding to temptOilion. If you had praved. 1 do not think yon 
would have acted as you did towards Miss Morion ; ynu would 
ba.ve seen the cruelty nf wilfully adding lo her anxiety ; and yot 
would have been frigtilened at the thought of belDf; deceitful." 

" I think, now, it was very wicked," said Margaitt, sigbitig 
deeply ; " but can I du any thing to make up for it V 

" You cannot do any thing to make amends lo God," answered 
Mrs. llerliert. " When we have once sinned, no future good- 
ness can wipe nut tlie stain ; all thai we can do is to trust tltat 
Me will furgiTe us for our Saviour's sake : but we can in a cer- 
tain degree make amends to our rellnw-crcalures ; and the right 
thing fur you now will be to acknowledge to Miss Morton, when 
she is able lo see you, haw very great your fault has been, and 
then to show, by every means in your power, that you are anxious 
to consult her happiness." 

"And will she forgive me, do you think?" aaked Margaret. 

" Why should yon doubt il 1" replied her aunt. " You have 
never known her any thing but nAeclionate, and kind, and forget- 
ful of herself. 1 am sure she will forgive, because she will only 
hear your words, and see your outward actions : but, my dear 
Margaret, it will be inRnitely more important that you should ba 
forgiven by Hod, and he will look at the heart." 

"Indeed, indeed, I am sorry," exclaimed Margaret. "I do 
not think I shall ever Ho such things again." 

" I do most earnestly trust that ynu will not," said Mrs. Her- 
bert. " God only knows the effect which the faults of oat 
childhood have upon our whole lives. You will not think, my 
love, because I have spoken seriously, that I have not been aorry 
ftir all you have sutFercd." 

" I like lo hear what yon any, Aunt Herbert," replied Ma,iga- 
, " but some people I cannot endure, and I never listen U 

usl try and listen to every one who wiihci to do yoa 
good, my dear. And now that we have talked together once, I 
hope we shall do so often ; aiid whenever you are In any difficulti 
in which 1 can help you, you must lemembct that I am oni 
jour nearest relations, and therefore, of course, I shall 1ot» 
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" And will you ask mamma to forgive me 1" said Margaret 
* I am more afraid of her anger than of any other person's." 

*' She is not in a slate to think of any thing now," replied Mrs. 
Herbert ; '* but I will certainly speak to her when I see she is 
able to listen ; and 1 trust you will remember what I said about 
Miss Morton." 

Margaret promised that she would think of it oAen, and begged 
Id see her whenever she felt equal to it ; and Mrs. Herbert, after 
kissing her affectionately, left her, with a hope that the effects 
of the conversation might be lasting. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Sadly and wearily the hours lingered on till the day that had 
been fixed for the funeral of the innocent child, who had ever 
been the loveliest and most cherished of the family at Emmerton. 
It was a time of bitter trial to all ; even the servants sighed 
deeply as they missed the young voice which had once sounded 
so gayly through the house, and felt that the low rooms and the 
long winding passages were more gloomy, and the old pictures 
and curiously-fashioned furniture more strange and distasteful to 
them, when they were no longer brightened by the sunny smile 
with which little Rose had never failed to greet them. There 
was an unnatural oppression upon every heart ; and few felt it 
more than Amy : she had never before been a witness of real 
sorrow, and it was like entering upon a new and painful state of 
existence ; for every one appeared altered : Frank, especially, 
who had returned from Mr. Dornford's the day afler the death of 
his little sister, was completely altered ; his spirits were entirely 
subdued ; and his only satisfaction seemed to be in wandering 
over the house, and collecting every thing that had belonged to 
Rose, but without any other object than that of looking at and 
sighing over them. Amy longed to comfort him, but she did not 
know what to say, for she was herself sharing in his grief; and 
there was a gloom over her feelings which few other events could 
have produced. 

At her own request, she had been taken by her mother to look 
at her little cousin as she lay in her coffin ; and although some 
who had felt more of this world^s sorrow might have gazed upon 
her with calmness, and envied a rest so peaceful, Amy could see 
only that a change, far beyond her comprehension, had passed 
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J Eilken eyeiaBliiia, almost the Bume Bweel smile apaii 
the lips, wbicli die liail oftea adniLred wlieu Uose was sleeping; 
but ttiere *'&s bIbu llie Aiceil, immuveuble expression, wbidi uol; 
dentil call give : and when she kissed ihe pale marble cheek, and 
shrank awaj alarmed al llie icy culdoeaa of iis luuch. it seemed 
impiiBsible tu believe ihal a fiirm sn siill had ever been f irted with 
life, and atill more impossible to realize that she laust lierself, one 
day, be like it. 

Mia. Herbert said nothing at lirst, knowing that words could 
Bcaruely add lu the lesson which such a eight must hrii g ; and 
Amy Telt as if Ihe sound of her own voice would have bien as 
irreverer in :hat chamber aa ill the midst of the services ol 
llie church. Long and earnestly she gazed upon the fair, mo- 
lionless image of little Rose ; and then, when she had once more 
kissed her for ibe last lime, Mrs. Herbert geiilly said, " Amy, 
shall we pray that our lives may he as inmiceiit, and our deaths 
as peaceful V and kneeling duun, she repealed the prayer ap- 
puinied by the church to be used at the burial of the dead, to 
consule and warn the living. The impressiun of those motnenls 
was never effaced from Amy's mind ; and when in after-years 
she looked back with j;ratiiude upon the early release of Itose, 
the remembrance of her calm face often came before her, as ao 
earnest of the perfect peace which she trusted might one day bo 
granted to herself; even then, when the first feeling of awe had 
subsided, it was a relief that she had seen her; fur the ihuughi 
of death was no longer as dreadful as it had been, and she wu 
able to talk freely lo her mother, and tell her of many di^cultitiB 
and fears which had often crossed her mind before, but whieu 
there had never seemed a fitting iippurtunily to nieniiun. Uet 
only real comfort, indeed, during these nielaiiclioly days, was in 
beiug with her fathei and motlier ; fur there was something in 
Miss Morton's manner which distressed and pained her. I:>he 
was as kind and aSectionate as ever, but she did not appear hi 
anxious lo have Arny with her as mi^ht have beso expected. 
Sometimes, even after having expressed a wish that she should 
remain with her, she would suddenly stop in the midst of her 
ooiiTetsaliun, and continue silent for several minutes, and perhaps 
make some excuse in order la send her away ; and although thi* 
was always done in the most considerate manner, yet Amy did 
not fail to notice it ; and her heart became more heavy aa sho 
thought that possibly, alter all, Emily did nut really care for ber 
very much, and now that little Itose was gune ' ' ' 

love any one again. 

" B. ilerhert understood ihe reason of this change ul 

could not be exjdLiiued lo Amy. Sht saw tlial I'^iDiljN 
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der the belief of being soon compelled to Jeava Emmcrton, was 
afraid of making Amy too necessary to her happiness. She was 
desirous of learning to live without any great objects of affectionj 
fearing that she might rest on them rather ttian on God ; but 
though such a wish might be natural after the loss of so many 
whom she had loved, Mrs. Herbert knew that it would not be 
likely to continue when her mind returned to its natural state. 
She would then see that it is God's will that we should have pa- 
rents, and children, and friends to love ; and that if we have been 
grateful for such treasures, and given the first place in our hearts 
to Him while we possessed them, He will often, when one is 
taken from us, in mercy grant us another to supply its place ; and 
she would be able to acknowledge how great a blessing it was 
that she had learned to love Amy before she had been called to 
part from Rose. 

As yet, however, Emily could feel nothing of this. She was 
indeed resigned, and could spend hours in looking upon her dar- 
ling Rose, and thinking of her great happiness, and praying that 
God would make her fit to dwell with her again : but the thought 
that she had loved her too well was still predominant : and when 
her heart turned to Amy, and she was conscious how much hap- 
piness might still be enjoyed on earth, she feared to dwell upon 
the idea, and tried to believe that it would be possible to live 
without having more than a common regard and interest for all 
who had been kind to her. 

The endeavor, however, did not succeed. Amy's winning man- 
ner, and thoughtful attention, and warm affection, were irresistible; 
every hour brought some proof of her love, and every hour Em- 
ily became more and more aware how great would be the pain of 
leaving Emmerton. Yet, believing that it must be endured, she 
resolved upon delaying the trial only till she had taken the last long 
farewell of little Rose, and then to lose no time in making ar- 
rangements for her departure. But for Mrs. Herbert's presence, 
she would have hesitated at leaving Mrs. Harrington while so 
ill ; but the exertion which was now so much required had rather 
roused Mrs. Herbert, and given her increased strength and en- 
ergy, than overpowered her ; and Emily felt that her own health 
must suffer if she were to continue much longer with so great a 
pressure upon her mind. 

The only friend with whom she could reside till another situ 
ation was obtained was her former governess, for the aunt whu 
had been the means of placing her with Mrs. Harrington was 
living abroad ; and when once her determination was fixed, she 
lost no time in writing to claim the fulfilment of the promise ot 
receiving her, and to beg that her friend would exert herself to 
find some family where she might be admitted as a governess, 
for the position she held at lOmmerton it would be impossible 
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to Dccup7 again. The letter was written and sent, yet En 
ooilld not Humnion courage lo mention it to Mra. Uerber' 
abadow of comfurt Beemeil still left wbile her detenninalion t 
mained secret in her ou'n mind ; at least, no one spoke of her 
departure openly, although it was cerlaiti that Mrs. Kerherl mual 
really know that it was intended, from the manner in whic*-h it 
hod frequently been implied in their conversuiians. Dora came 
tu hei frequently, and Margaret sent a request that she might 
speak to her soon ; but Emily dreaded and avoided un interview 
which muet recall so much that n'aa painful ; and once, when 
they met in Mra. Harrington's room, though her manner showed 
how entirely she had forgiven her, yet both felt relieved upon 
Margaret's being called away immediately afteiwaids, so as to 
afford no opportunity for mentioning the subject. It was the 
evening on which she was lo look upon Rose for the last time, 
and all her resolation was required to enable her to hear the trial : 
hut slcengib waa granted lo bet then as it had been before ; and 
when it waa over, she found a comfort which nothing earthly 
could have aJT^rded, in praying ibat God would enable her to give 
herself up wholly lo His service, and take her lo Himself when 
her heart had been made meet for His preaancc- 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
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:alni and sunny morning on which litde Rose 
carried to ber grave, and with it came a feeling of hope and _ 
to some of (he family at Bmmerton, for it was the promise of tha 
spring' amid tlie dreariness of winter ; and those who had accus- 
tomed Ibemaelvea to read the truths of religion in the silent lan- 
guage of nature, could nut but view it as the type of that morning 
of the Bcaurreclion — the spring-time of elernily — when they 
might trust to receive again the treasure from which they wen 
now called to jntrl for a season. 

Many of llie cottagers were assemblpd to walcb the melancholy 
train as it wound ihrnagh (he village ; fur Rose had been a favor- 
tie with all, and there bad been heavy hearts and snrniwins facet 
when it was first known that she would never visit them again ■ 
and by a few among them, also, the brightness of the morning 
waa welcomed with satisfaction ; for although, lo careless miada, 
Ihe gay sunsbino ajipeared but a mochsrv on a day of so mcdi 
udnees, they who were more chastened by afflictlnn felt timt i1 
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suited well with the beauty and innocence of a child who had been 
taken from happiness before she had tasted of sorrow. Several, 
to show their respect for Mr. Harrington, followed the procession 
to the church ; and among them old Stephen, notwithstanding his 
age and infirmities, placed himself the foremost. He had borne 
the intelligence of the accident, and its consequences, with tolera« 
ble composure, after the first shock was past ; for he was an old 
man, he said, and it would be but a very few years, perhaps not 
one, before he trusted he should see her sweet little face again 
It might be hard for those who were young to see others taken 
away ; but it was very different for the old. He had had a warn- 
ing lately ; and perhaps the next time the bell tolled it might be 
for him. 

Yet, notwithstanding his outward calmness, Stephen felt deep- 
ly in his heart ; he was anxious and restless, longing to be able 
to move, that he might go to Emmerton and get permission to 
look once more upon his little pet ; and at last, when dissuaded 
from attempting it, he declared that nothing should prevent him 
from attending at her funeral, if it were only as a mark of his duty 
to the family. 

The exertion was g^reater than in prudence he should have 
made : but Stephen had seldom been ruled even by those whom 
he called his masters; and he kept to his determination, and 
slowly and with difficulty walked to the church. It was nearly 
filled ; and Mr. Walton, as he looked upon the sorrowing faces 
which surrounded him, felt that his task was a difficult one : but 
his thoughts turned from Rose lying in her coffin to Rose as she 
really was — an angel in heaven, and the weight passed from his 
heart, and he was enabled firmly and unfalteringly to go through 
the service. Mr. Harrington's face was of a deadly paleness, 
though* he remained perfectly calm till the moment when the body 
of his darling child was lowered to its resting-place in the tomb 
of her ancestors : but then his fortitude forsook him ; and when 
the earth fell with a dull, heavy sound upon the coffin, he cov- 
ered his face with his hands, and leaned against the wall for sup- 
port, vainly endeavoring to conceal his grief. 

There were few present who did not participate in it; and 
when he left the church many glances of sympathy were cast on 
him by persons with whose names even he was unacquainted : but 
Stephen could not be contented with looks ; forgetting the ycare 
that had elapsed since he had held him in his arms, and taught 
him to guide his pony, and conscious only of the affection which 
he felt for the family, he stopped him as he passed the church- 
yard gate, and seizing both his hands, exclaimed, *^ 'Tis a sad 
day for us all, sir, and there's none but will feel for you ; only we 
would not have her back again, for she was too good for thif 
world." 
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"No, nut now,"repl[ed Stephen ; "only I couldn't help lening 
your hanar see tliat 1 thought of ynu. 1 must go home no\r ;' 
adding to hiuisell', " the colonel, I suppose, will hardly remembct 

"The colonel will remember you, though, Slepllen,'' saiit 
Cidoiiel Herbert, taking hia liiind. " It would be a hard thing to 
rome back to England and forget one's oldest and best Trlends. 
But I shall see you soon, I hope, In yuur own ciUage, when wc 
ace all better and liappter." 

" I don't like my cottage as I did," replied Stephen. " I shnll 
oClen think it was the cause of it all — not but what it's wrong, 
though ; for God's will was the cause, and His will must be 

" Tea," aaid Colonel Horbect ; " and we shill all learn, I hope, 
to be resigned." 

" In time, air — there's nothing like time and good thoughts. 
And yoD will come and see mo then, sir, and bring joung mudume 
wiih you, and Miss Amy, How her little face brightened when 
she talked to me of your coming home ! We none of us thought 
then what was going to happen just afterwards." 

" I must not slay now, Stephen," said Colonel Herbert ; " Mr. 
llarringtan is already standing by the carriage ; but we will talk 
about Amy another time." 

" And Ihe yonng lady, sir — Miss Morton — I should like just to 
know about her ; they say she takes im sadiy." 

" She is belter," replied Colonel Herbert. <' Of course il wu 
a dreadfnt shock to her." 

"Ahl yes; they were always together," said Stephen. "No- 
body dreamed of their being parted so aoun; but they will ineel, 
we shall all meet again." 

" May God grant it !" said Colonel Herbert, as he shook the 
old steward warmly by the hand, and then hastily walking awaj, 
hojijiiied Mr. Harrington. 

On his return homp. Colonel Herbert went immediately to hia 
wife to inqu'-e for Mrs. Harrington and Emily. The former, he 
found, had been hut slightly aroused from her apntliy, even when 
purposely told what was passing ; but Emily was better than Mr*. 
Herbert had supposed possible. The worat suffering had been 
over on the preceding evening, and she was now able to cunvena 
tranquilly, and even again to allude to hor future prospecia. This, 
however, arose from a reatlesa anxielv that her plans ahrtuld 
Snully fixed. Slie longed la speak to Mr. Hirringlt 
U once upon leaving F^mmei'ion, feeling that her piind 
Bnver really bu calm <:l! this had been done ; and sheinquii 
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geily of Mrs. Herbert when she thought it would be possihle for 
him to allow her a few moments' conversation. *' I know it can- 
not be to-day ,'* she said ; *^ it would be cruel to ask it : but I can- 
not rest satisfied till I have seen him." 

" I am not sure that it might not be to-day, my dear," replied 
Mrs. Herbert. " If you have any thing on your mind, he would 
be most anxious to relieve you." 

" It is on my mind heavily," said Emily ; " but I would not for 
the world he should be troubled with my affairs when he has so 
much to oppress him." 

*' If it is any thing in which he can be of use, perhaps it may 
interest and please him," aiiswered Mrs. Herbert. 

*' It is nothing of that kind," said Emily, resolving, with great 
difficulty, to mention her intentions openly. ** I wish to tell him 
that I must leave Emmerton. I dare say he would name the sub- 
ject to me if I did not speak first." 

" Will you let us talk to him, my dear ? It might save you 
pain ; and we might be able, together, to form some plan for your 
luture happiness. You will trust us, 1 think, to arrange for you?" 

" Oh !" exclaimed Emily, " if I do not trust you, whom have I 
upon earth to rest upon 1 Will you really speak about it as soon 
as you can 1 Indeed I must leave this place soon." 

** You may depend upon my not delaying one moment longer 
than is necessary," said Mrs. Herbert : " perhaps this afternoon 
he may be able to listen." 

" And may I have Amy with me till then ]" asked Emily ; and 
then, checking herself, she added, *^ But perhaps it will be better 
not ; she will be happier with you." 

" No, indeed, my dear, she will not. You cannot give her a 
greater pleasure, especially if she can feel that it is any comfort 
to you." 

'• It is only too great a comfort," said Emily ; " but to-day — it 
may be nearly the last time." 

'* And therefore she shall come to you directly. She is walk- 
ing in the garden at present ; for she has been very unhappy, and 
could not fix her attention to any thing in the house." 

*' I think I should like to walk too," said Emily. " I must be 
with the family, and go out again now ; and when I am with her, 
I can bear every thing better ; and I must tell her myself that I 
am gomg." 

" Not to-day," replied Mrs. Herbert. " Wait till we have spo- 
ken to my brother ; and then, perhaps, we may be able to give 
her a little consolation, for she will feel it dreadfully." 

Emily knew that it would be a relief to mention the subject at 
once : but she assented instantly to Mrs. Herberts wishes, un- 
willing to give a moment's unnecessary pain to any one, especial- 
'•/ to Amy. The restriction prevented her from finding U3 rouoli 
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aalisfaction in her walk as e)ig mieht ollierwise faavedooe; »UQ|H 
Amy it brought reelinga mnre a[iprna<;hiiig tu pleasure than ^^| 
she had expeiiciioed lor the last week ; fur it seemed like the res' 
' toiation of the days when Emily was always delighted with faei 
society. " I thought, pethaps. yuu would oume out," she snid, 
' at least in the allernoun ; for I am sure you will nevei leel bet- 
ter while ynti sit alone in the bouse." 

" It ia like a spring day," said Emity. " Who could imagino 
we were now in the beginning of JanuiirTr' 

" It does not seem like a spring day, though," said Amy, sadly. 
*' I never thought before that suushine could be so nielancholy." 

" It will be cheerful to you again, soon. Whenyou go back to 
(he cottage, with yuur papa and mamma, you will feel just as you 
naed to do." 

" No," said Amy ; " nothing will aeem as it used to be while 
you are unhappy." 

" I am not going to he miserable," answered Emily, endearot- 
ing In smile. "I know there ia not really any cause for it. Mjr 
darling Rose is far happier than we can imagine ; and while (hero 
are su many duties to be attended to, I hupe I shall never sit 
down idly to repine at the will of God." 

" Hose must be happy," eKclaimed Amy. " I thought just now 
I should like to be she." 

" We sliuuld all like it," said Emily, " if we could only see her 
as she now ia. Yet I believe it ia really s great blessing that we 
dii not know more clearly what heaven is like ; for if we did, we 
should sumelitnes be scarcely able to endure our life here, even 
when it is the most blessed." 

" But I wish I could know, though," replied Amy ; " it would 
make me ho happy to think of going there." 

" But then yuu must remember," said Emily, " that if we bad 
once seen the beaoty of heaven, we should have no pleasure com- 
paratively upon earth. There are a groat many things we enjoy 
now which are Tery innocent and good, and help us to bear up 
against sorrow; hut they would be of no use to us if we could con- 
trast with ibem the glories of heaven. This bright sunshine, for 
instance, and the lawn, and the evergreens, and the water, and all 
Uiat beautiful country beyond, would seem nothing if we could 
linow how much mote beautiful the world is to which we hope lt» 
be taken when we die." 

" I see that," replied Amy ; " because I remember, after I had 

been at Rochford Park, the cottage seemed quite chaaged, and 

not half as pretty as it was before ; yet it was not really altered ; 

I but I do not think I should have cared so much if 1 had thou^bl 

f that I should ever live there." 

" Yuu will not CBre again," suid Emily, "if you will learn tn 
ook upon all hcauiiful things as the lypeK or iin:iges of the ireas- 
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■res of heaven ; for no one will deeire very much tii posses! 
unperlect picture of any object when be is soon to enjoy 
reality. I can understand your feeling, though, entirely ; 
Rochfnrd P&rk, I have heard, is very lovely." 

" But the people who live there are not luvely," said Amy { 
" only Mi. Cunninghitin I like. Aa far Mias Cunningham, 1 am 
afraid I shall dislike her more than ever now." 

" You moat try not," niplietl Kraily. " She might have lieen 
very differeut with better education ; and we might liavo been 
like her, if our temptationa had been aa great." 

" Nut you," said Amy : " I am sure it Is impossible." 

" Nothing of the kind ia impoaaihle, dearest," replied Ei:.ily. 
" We might all have been like the worst persons that ever lived 
if we had not received such great advantages ; and even now, 
Gud will not couaider us better than others if we do nut profit 
by them. Tliere are many of us who hear a very good oharac- 
*n the world, and yet must appear hatelul in the sight of 
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God." 

" I tliink that is papa just comi 

Emily itopjied and trembled, 
him now." she said, faintly, " Will you come wun me mto an- 
other walk !" 

" The one leading to the lake is the most private," said Amy ; < 
" only there ia nut so much sunshine there." 

Kmily did not reply, hut moved quickly away ; and a few min- 
utes afterwards Mr. Harrington and . his sister joined Colonel 
Herbert on the terrace. They w^ilked for some time almost in 
silence ; and Aniy, as she watched them, could not help wishing 
that her mamma might see Miss Morton, and come to her, for it 
would be a pleasure to both of them; and it did not aeem ihatshn 
was doing any gaud in being with her uncle. Ailer a lime, how- 
ever, something was said which apparenlly interested Mr. Har- 
rington ; for he listened attentively while Colonel Herbert Bpi>he, 
anil thea anawered him with greater animation than he had before , 
ahuwn. Amy had a full opportunity for observicig all this, aa 
Kmily had become suddenly silent ; she also was looking nt the 
piirty un the terrace, and was evidently thinking only of them. ' 
The conversation lasted for a oaDBiderahle lime ; and Amy, fear- 
ing that Miss Morton would he fatigued, begged her to go in ; , 
but she answered, rather hurriedly, that she would much rather | 
Dot : and Amy was not inclined lo press the matter, (m the un- 
DBually mild air, and the brightness of the weather, had aeldoui 
twen so refreshing to her. 

Sometimes, as she watched her father, she thought the cnnver- ' 
•^ion mu^t have tome reference lo Emily, for he looked fio> 
^tigqtly loM'urds her ; and Airs. Herbert's smile, as they oace ld< 



cxpectedi; met at the angle of tlio trtrace, made her hope thbl 
the subject might be an agreeable one. She diJ nal, however, 
(IwrII mucli upon the idea, having never understood that it wa> 
likely fur any change to take place in Emily's siluation ; but just 
as she was about again lo propose that they should go in, Colnnel 
Herbert led Mr. Ilarringlun, and coming towards Ihetn, told Amr 
that she had better walk with her mamiaa, as he wished to speak 
lo IMIsa Morton a few minutes alone. 'I will not detain yoa 
long," he added, turning to Emily; " for 1 am sure you must be 
tired ; perhaps joo would rather rest yourself £rsi 1" 

" Oh ! no," cxclaimctl Emily ; " I am not in llie lecst tired ; 
and I would much rather hear every thing n(w." 

" You will, perhaps, scarcely imagine the subject I wish tn 
mention," said Colonel Herbert, as he walked by her side ; " hut 
yoa have said that you would give us Ihe privilege of old friends, 
and nilow ua to name your wishes to Mr. Harrington ; and though 
T am BO little known to you, I hope, when you have heard mj 
reasons, you will not thiok me intrusive in wishing to apeak of 
them to yourself petaonalJy. If your memory could carry you 
back as far as mine, I think you would understand why 1 can 
never consider you a stranger." 

" Indeed, 1 can remember," said Emily ; and her voice falter- 
ed. " They were my happiest diys, and every persua connected 
with ihem must always lie remembered hy me, particularly nne 
who was so well acquainted with mj family, and ao kiud bi 
them." 

" Then wo will not be strangers," said Colonel Herbert, " ba 
old friends, who have a mutual interest In each other's welfare. 
If you will promise to think of me in (hat light, 1 shall have leas 
hesitation in asking a favor of you." 

" Of me !" exclaimed Emily, with surprise ; " you cannot douh' 
my willingness lo grant any thing you may require; but it secnu) 
impoEHihls that I should be able to do any thing for you." 

" I understand," replied Colonel Herbert, " that it is your wiib 
now lo leave Emmeitun ; and Mr. Harrington agrees in thinking 
that it may perhaps be better ; bat he is very DnwilUng tbat yon 
should go at once among strangers, with whom ynu can have no 
sympathy ; and the idea of it has made him extremely oncom- 
fortahle, for he feels, with Mrs. Herbert and myself, that from 
our early acquaintance, we are in a great degree your guardians 
and protectors, and bound to consult yonr happiness." 

" You are very, v«ry kind," said Emily ; " but I doubt if you 
will be able to Ibink of any thing better for me in the end " 

" Will you try the plan we wish to propose 1" said Colonel 
Herbert. " If it should not conduce to your happiness, we sJioiil^ 
i» the first to wish that it might be altered." 

"J will do any thing that is thought right," replied Eroii 
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^ " Then," said Coloael Herbert, " will yoii eonsenl lo Telura 
•rilh Qs to the cottage, and take Amy for your pupil 1" 

Emily was silent, and for an instant Ciilnnel Herhert feared 
that some objection might exist in her mind for which he was not 
prepared ; hut when he looked at her countenance, be saw that 
(he was endeavoring to answer liim calnity. Twice she tried tu 
•psat, but her words were choked ; and at last, giiing way en- 
tirely, she burst into tears. Cofunel Herhert fell that hia pres- 
ence must be painful to her ; and merely saying that he would 
wail for an answer till ahe had had more time for consideratian, 
he left her and she was iinniedialely afterwards joined by Mrs. 
Herbert. 

" I am afraid you have been startled, my dear," alio said ; J 
"Colonel Herbert insiBled upon speaking tu yo\: hintsi^lf: but J 
men never know how to manage these things well." J 

" Oh ! indeed," said Emily, " he has only been too kind ; but J 
it cannot really he Irue? you cannot mean that I shall not bslj 
obliged to go away from yon V 

" It must depend entirely upon your own choice," replied Mrs 
Herbert. " If you can he happy with us, and will consent lo take I 
charge of Amy, you will ease me of a burden which is too much \ 
for my hoalih, and give us all most heartfelt pleasure." 

" But Mr. Harrington — " said Emily; feeling as if thure ni 
be some objection lo a plan which promised so many blessings at 
a moment when she whs almost overwhelmed with sorrow. 

" My brother feels with us entirely ; it will be a real relief to 
him to know that you are happy, or, at least, in the way uf be- 
coming so ; for we can only hope to make you tranquil and com- 
fortable at first. And now 1 aball not let you stay here any 
longer, but you must go to your room, and I will send Amy to 
you. Wb thought that perhaps you would like to name the sub- 
ject to her yourself." 

Emily spent the few minutes that elapsed before Amy's knock 
was heard at her door in endeavoring lo realize the mercy thus 
granted her. ana to feel grateful to God, who had bestowed it. 
Though almost confused by the suddenness of the idea, yet her 
first IhoDght bad been of Ilim ; and if in the lime of sorrow she 
had prayed earnestly to be devoted to His service, in thought, 
and word, and deed, still more earnestly did she now pray that no 
earthly blessings might ever lead her heart from Him. 

Amy's cnunlenance was sad when she entered. She had been 
Islking to Dora, whose spirits were so much depressed thai it wa« 
difficult to console her. Amy hiid seen comparatively little of 
' ' ... -J L — i_ -Q[,gtjni au 
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and her aunt's conversation hnd in a great measure satisfied 
mind B8 10 h^r owd aliars in the accident. Dora had, therelbl 
more time to give tn her own reflections ; and they were Terv 
painful. Every thing around her was nmlanctioly ; and even heir 
molher's abstractiiin and indifference were scarcely so distressing 
as her father's silent sufisring and Frank's mournful face ; whila 
the lliDUght of Kmily Morton waa almost worse than either; for 
Dora felt that she might have hecn a comfort lo her now, if she 
had only been less unkind before. It gave her a pang to know 
that Amy was admitted lo Emily's room at all times, though she 
hod only been acquainted with her for a few months, while het 
own visits were merely uccasional ; it would have been far mure 
natural and right that Emily should look to her as a companion ; 
and as slie thought this, Dora's memory recalled all her past 
neglect and Belfiahness, and the bitterness of sel (^reproach added 
tenfold to her other sorrows. Amy heard il all, but could say 
little in reply. She knew that Dora had often acted very wrongly, 
and that now aha was justly sulTering for It ; but she also felt 
quite certain thut Emily Morton did not for a moment think of it. 

Dura, however, was not satisfied with this assurance — she 
could nut be, till she had spoken to Emily herself. *' I cannot 
bear," she said, " only lo be allowed to go into her room now 
and then ; it seems as if she were quite cut off fiom ua : And 
Margaret saya the same ; for indeed, Amy, you cannot think how 
sorry Margaret ia now for what she did. She has been speokins 
about it to me this morning, and >:ha wishes so much to say some- 
thing. 1 believe Aunt Herbert made her promise to do il when 
she had that long conversation with her the other day. When 
do you think Emily will be able to see us both 1 I mean noijusl 
for a few minutes, but really lo talk lu her." 

" 1 dare say she will to-morrow," said Amy ; " for I believe 
ehe intends going down stairs as usual, now; and then yi>u will 
see how true it is that she doea not think about any thing, but 
really loves you very much." 

" She is almust an angel, I believe," said Dora, earnesily. 

" Yea, indeed, she is," exclaimed Amy ; " 1 am afraid to think 
much about her being so good, because then 1 get a fancy 
she will be taken away ; and I could not bear her lo gi " 

" But I don't think she will stay here," said Dora. 

" What do you mean ]" inquired Amy, hastily. 

" It will he BO differenl now from what il used to 
will not have much tu do with Margaret and me ; and I 
'. she will go." 

But not yet — you cannot mean yet !" said Amy. 
•» it may be when you are quite grown up : but that is M . 

** I ihink she wiU leave us al once," eaid Dora, " I have 
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heard mamma say that she had but one very great reason foi 
keeping her ; and you know that is all gone." 

'* Yes," said Amy, thoughtfully ; ** but she can teach you still.'' 

" Mammals notions are changed lately, I think," replied Dora ; 
'' she does not like having a person who is a governess, and no 
governess." 

" But has she said any thing to you 1" inquired Amy. 

'* No ; for poor mamma does not think of any thing now. 1 
don't know when she will again." 

" Then Miss Morton cannot possibly go away yet 1" 

^ Perhaps not ; but, at any rate, she will before very long. 1 
wonder you never yet thought about it. Amy." 

'* It seems quite impossible," said Amy. ^' I cannot think of 
Emmerton and you without her." 

" She will never be happy here," replied Dora ; " so perhaps 
it will be better ; only I should be glad for her to remain here 
some time. I think I should try and make her comfortable." 

" I must ask mamma," said Amy. " It makes me so unhappy 
to think about it. I shall never rest till it is quite certain." 

" I don't think any one knows for certain," replied Dora ; 
'* but you will soon learn from what Emily says herself." 

'' I cannot ask her," said Amy : '* but I am sure mamma must 
know ; and she must be come in by this time. I wonder whether 
what papa wished to say to Miss Morton had any thing to do with 
itr 

" Oh no ! he would not be the person to talk to her. But you 
need not distress yourself so much, Amy ; it will not be just yet." 

" I must know," said Amy ; and she ran off to her mother's 
room ; but she was stopped by Susan Reynolds, who told her 
that Miss Morton desired to speak to her. Amy's fears imme- 
diately conjectured the intelligence she was to receive, and her 
face plainly betrayed her anxiety. '* Is it any thing very particu- 
lar ?" she said, as she entered. *' Is any thing the matter ?" 

" Why should you think so ]" replied Emily, gently. " It is 
not very strange that I like to have you with me." 

*' But Dora says — " and here Amy paused, for she felt that to 
repeat the conversation would be to inquire into Miss Morton's 
plans. 

** What does she say V asked Emily. " You are not afraid 
of telling me any thin<r, are you V 

" Not if it is right," replied Amy ; " but I don't think I ought 
to say this." 

'^ Then you shall not," said Emily. '* I am sure you will judge 
properly : only, if it is any thing that concerns me, you need 
hardly think that I should be vexed." 

*' Are you quite sure 1 I should be so very glad to know ; bg( 
I thought it would seem impertinen*. ^ 
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" I will let you ask any thing yau like," replied Emily ; ' 
it is something I muGt onl onswe^r, 1 will tell yuu." 
" Yau will not go away 1" s^iid Amy, timidly, ^ad at the same 
time louking anxiously in Miss Morton's face. 

" I am going from EmmeTlon," Teplied Emily ; and pnur Amy 
felt as if a shut had passed through her bearl. " Bol I nm nol 
going far aw^y, I hope," ahe added, aa she watched the quiet 
tears thai trickled down Amy's cheek. " It depends upon you 

" Oh tio !" exclaimed Amy ; " it cannot depend upon me. 
Yuu know I would never have you go away fti>m me ; 1 woulij 
have you live with me always, and 1 would love you, and do 
every thing fur you, and 1 woa!d attend lo all your wishes; and 
then, perhaps, some day you might say that I had made you 
happy." 
I " And will you really love your governess V said Emily ; and 
■ the put her arm round Amy's waist, and drew her lundly towarda 



he truth flashed in s moment antoaa Amy's mind, 
inai really what papa said ?" she exclaimed. 

" He asked me," replied Emily, " if I would go back w 
to the cottage ; and he said that you abould be my pup 
now you aha!! decide." 

Amy could not answer; for words are even more po' 
, to express joy than grief. But Emily needed no hssui 
I Bnd for the moment she yielded without fear In the cont 
I which an affection so deep was capable of aifording her. 
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began to anticipate the pleasure of living with her, and e. 

berself for her happiness. The new arrangement was h 
[tery to every one, though when named to Mrs. Harrington 
merely said " Yea, certainly, it would do very well ;" and 
ipeared to take no farther interest in it. Even Dor« and B 
iret felt it a comfort that Emily wonld he near them ; for a 
~~ thej were about lo lose Iter, they first began 
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of het Talue. Little DDlhonght-of kindnesEeB and daily sBir>da- * 
nialB were remembered, with regret that they had heen so Ijphtly 
appreciated ; and Dura looked at her muBic-baubs, and Margaiet 
at her purtfalio, and sighed as they thought that they should have 
e fur the future to take an icteiest ia Ibem aa £iuily bad 



" I shall enyy you more than e?er, Amy, 
walked together in the garden a few days alterwards. " I alwayi 
thouglit you were happier than we were ; and lately I 

" Yon will get better hy-and-by," eaid Amy, " I know how 
you must feel — the place is so altered." 

" Yea," observed Margaret ; " and it will never be what 
again. It does not appear the »arae." 

" I ihink even the biue sky has grown dim," said Dora ; 
I like to look at It, because I can think that little Rose ia there. 
Jiut tlie sky will never be dim to you. Amy.' 

"Wliy notl" aakeJ Amy. "I know I must have a freal 
many Borrows, just as oilier people have." 

" But," replied Dora, " I am sure it is something in one's own 
mind which causes it. The earth oSiea seema gloomy when 
there is really nothing the matter ; but I do not Ihink the eky 
would, if we never did wrong; and that ia the reason wiiy 1 do 
not think il ever will to you." 

" Indeed, Dora," exclaimed Amy, "you clon't know any thing 
about me ; and yon will lind out aume day how bad I am." 

" I don't wish to lind it out," said Dora. " Il pleases me to 
believe there are some people in the world who always do 
right." 

" Then you shall believe it or mamma, and Mrs. Walton, 
Misa iVIorton," said Amy. 

" I don't like to think of Emily," replied Dora. "When wilt] 
she let us go and talk to her !'' 

" I hope she wlU soon," said Margaret. " It quite weigl 
upon my mind." 

" I [old her, yeslerday, that you wished it," answered Amy; 
" and (hen she said you thought a great deal more about things 
than herself, and she did nut like you to be distressed ; and that 
she had thought you would have understood ber feelings by hei 
manner at breakfast and dinner." 

"That will not quits please mv aunt," aaid Margaret. "I 
promised her I would s^neak to Emity myself; and I do wisb 
very much in do what she hkea." 

" There is Miss Morton just coming down the steps," t 
Amy ; " perhaps, if I were to go away, you would like to 
wmeihing now." 

Margaret rather hesitated, feeling half ashamed when the 



ney , 

yet^^H 



I portunitj waa gijen her ; but Dora urgied that tliere might be d 

C aelay ; and Amy went into another walk. 

"1 fancied," slid Emily, as slie came up lo them, " 

s with yaii. Mr. Walton ia in tlje house, and wishes to A 



>:iid Dora, ; " she is only gi 



" I will go and call her," i 
one of the hack walks." 

Emily begged alie would not Irnuhle heraelf; but Dora t 
quite pleased with the opporiunity of showing her a little a (c 

lion : BnJ Margaret and Emily were left alone. Margaret « 

extremely embarrassed ; and Jl.mily, perceiving l.iat something 
was the matter, made a few pasainij observaiiouE on the beauty 
of the weather. 

Margaret's answers were short, for her mind was prBoctupied ; 
and it was not till she saw Dora returning that she summoned 
courage tn say, " You would nut let mc speak to you before ; hiri 
I must tell you now I am so very sorry — and I have wished so 
much that you should know it." 

" Indeed, I have known il," replied Emily ; " and I hoped you 

, would understand from my manner how little I have thought 

bout it. We have both been Buffering ton much not (o feel for 

ach other ; and I have had you in my mind very ollen, and 

I wiahed that I could comfort ynu," 

" " ■ ' 18 not only that," continued Margaret ; "I wanted 

3 did Uora too, that we know we have ohen been 

very unkind, and done a great many wrong things ; and we ahould 

be much happier if you would say that you forgive ua." 

F " Will you V said Dora, who hod been walking a few paces 

by their side. 
J " I do not like to say it," replied Emily ; " it seems now as if 
I 1 had no right to do it. AH the pleasure I hare known for the 
] yeai'B has been found in your family ; and what I 
V is thankfulness that it has beett so much greater than I 
I deserve. " 

)i make you happy," said Dora. " You would 
have been miserable if it had not been — " 

" For Rosa," continued Emily, Grmly. " I do not know, in- 
deed, how 1 should have felt without her ; but with hor I had, at 
times, all that 1 dared desire ; and now God has given me t less- 
ings for which 1 can never be suffioiently grateful." 
" Yea," said Dora ; " Amy is a bleasins lo every one." 
" And you are blessings luo," replied Emily, in a tone of deep 



■ff-ording me nt 
yayr parents." 
' >^ We shall not 
I tiargarct ; " and o 



" You do not know the s; 
; and you may be uiispeakible blesjuugf In 
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" Your mamma will recover herself by-and-by, I have no 
doubt ; and then we shall be so near, it will be scarcely like a 
separation.'* 

" There was one thing," said Dora, " which I thought I 
would ask you ; but I am afraid you will not tell me if you had 
rather not." 

'* I will tell you really, though," replied Emily. " I always 
try to say exactly what I mean." 



" Then do you think, sometimes, if we go to the cottage, yot 
would be able to hear us play and look at our drawings ? We 
shall be so very much at a loss without you." 

" I trust," said Emily, " that my being away will make but 
very little difference to you in those things ; you know I shall 
not be so far off but that I can come to you, or assist you when- 
ever it will give you the smallest pleasure." 

Dora expressed her thanks, and felt how little she deserved 
such kindness ; and Margaret hoped that she would not leave 
them yet, " Every thing will seem a great deal worse then," 
she said. 

" Mrs. Herbert intends staying with your mamma while she 
continues so ill, I believe," replied Emily ; " hut when she is 
better I heard Colonel Herbert say, he should like to go directl]^ 
to the cottage." 

*' Do you know what Dr. Bailey thinks about mamma V asked 
Margaret. 

** He pays that she requires change, but she is not equal to the 
exertion of moving." 

" I wish we might go somewhere before Frank returns to 
school," observed Dora. '* He has had such .melancholy holydays." 

'* Should you like to go to London ?" said Emily. 

Margaret started at tlie idea. " Oh ! no ; not to London ; any 
place but that." 

" I thought you wished it once," said Emily. 

'* Yes ; but things are altered since then. I shall never wish 
to go there." 

Emily seemed surprised ; but she did not inquire the reason of 
Margaret's sudden alteration of feeling, thinking it was most 
probably caused by the loss they had all sustained ; and remark- 
ing that Mr. Walton might perhaps wish to see them before he 
wont away, she proposed that they should go into the house. 
The mention of London brought many sad reflections to Margaret's 
mind ; as4, while slowly following her sister and Emily, she 
oegan to think of Miss Cunningham, and to wonder what her 
feelings had been upon learning all that had happened, and 
whether the idea that she had been the origin of it had occurred 
to distress her. " Do you think Lucy will go to London withoat 
nst" she said to Dora. 




' Papa will t\ 
to be," 

" She will ba very sorry about it," said Margaret. 

" Ob l it will not aignify lo her. She will find uther persoui 
to suit her just as well ; and she will go to gay parlies, anil 
diiTe about in the parks, and forgst us, and every thing about us." 

" Not every thing," said Marpnret. " I »m sure she cannol 
furgel every thing. She mnst feel far ub." 

" Perhaps she may care for a day or two ; but it is not her 
wny til think on any subject lung. Do you Ihink it la V added 
Dora, turning to Emily, and moving aside to allow her lo pass 
lierore her into the house. 

" I hope it may be, by-and-by," was the reply ; " but I am 
■ afraiil she has mit been laught to think much as yet." 

"There ii one of Ihe Kochford servants coming down the 
avenue nuw," Esid Dora. " Perhaps be nas brought a, note or n 
Dicsaage." 

"I aupposs he is only come, as usual, to inquire for mam- 
ma," said Margaret. " Morris says Lord Rochfurd has sent 
nearly every day." 

There was, however, a note for Margaret, which was given 
her just as she was abiml lo go into the drawing-room, but lliete 
no time to read it till Mr. Walton was gone, 
e did not stay long, fur lla had seen Mrs. Harrington, and 
auictoua to return home to keep an engagement i but he was 
very much pressed to repeat his visit, cspEcially by Mrs. Her- 
bert, who hoped that seeing him might be elTeetual in exciting 
Mrs. Harrtn)(tun's iniereat. " I think," she said, " that my 
BlBler will take more notice of yon another lime ; I remarked, 
to-day, that she listened more than usual to what you were 

"Mr. Walton promisBd to return, if pnasible, lbs next d»y ; and 
then, taking his leave, Margaret was at liberly lo read Miss 
Cuuninghum's note. It was short, and Margaret I bought cool, 
illbougb there were many expressions of sympathy for the 
family. ■' Her brother," she said, " had begged her lo write, but 
she had not much to say, Ihouglr she was extremely sorry lor 
them, and hoped that Mrs. Harrington had not been very angry 
with Margaret. She expected soim lo be able to drive 
Emmerton, and, in the mean time, should be very glad to 
theiu all." 

" I would not give much for Miss Cunningham's sfTection 



" What did you expect from her I" asked Emily. 

" I don't know, exactly ; bat any one might hat 

; and aflcr being wilh qh bo much, I think she might have 
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f omething more. I did not imagine she cared for me at all, but I 
thought she had some feeling for Margaret." 

*' Do you think it cool ?" said Margaret, turning to Emily. 

" Rather," she replied ; " but you could scarcely have sup- 
posed she would write in any other way." 

" Why not V asked Amy. 

" Because it is seldom people feel much for sorrows that aro 
not present to them. If Miss Cunningham had been with us for 
the last ten days, she would probably have cared very mucL 
more." 



" She is so selfish," observed Dora ; " she never can sympa- 
thize with any one." 

" Indeed !" replied Emily ; " I think she wou fl, if she were 
taught to do it." 

" How can persons be taught to feel 1" said Dora ; " it must 
come naturally to them." 

*' Not quite. The feelings are certainly given to us originally, 
but they may be very much increased by action. If Miss Cun- 
ningliam were once taught to do little trifling kindnesses for her 
friends, she would soon feel for them. You know it is almost a 
proverb that benefactors are fond of those on whom they confer 
favors." 

. " I dare say you may be right," said Dora ; " but I cannot 
imagine that Lucy Cunningham will ever be any thing but a cold, 
hard-hearted, disagreeable girl. Margaret, perhaps, may find 
out her virtues some day or other, but I am afraid I never shall." 

Margaret was silent ; she was vexed and disappointed, but did 
not like to own it ; and she was so fully aware of her unkindness 
to Emily, that she expected Lucy to be the same, forgetting how 
differently they had been circumstanced. Miss Cunningham^s 
preference had flattered her while she believed it real ; but she 
was now beginning to perceive that where selfishness is the 
foundation of the character, no trust can be placed in any profes* 
tions of aflfection. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was about three weeks afterwards, during which time noth- 
ing particular had occurred to vary Amy^s life at Emmerton, that 
Margaret received a second note from Miss Cunningham, which 
gave her much neater vexation than the former. It was written 
More naturally, but the tone was one of considerable annoyance. 



Iiord Rocliforil, nl Mr. Ciinninj;liam'a requesl, liad settled d 
Ihe jnurney lu Ijondan nhould be postponed another year ; 
upiiD consideralinn, he llioiiRlit Lucy too ynting to join 
amuseruenlSi and not sullicienlly advanced in her educ . 
proGt by maalers. 'J'ho French gnverneas was, therefore, tarn 
dismissed, and another proTided, who might be more equal tt 

" This is the most provoking part of llie whole buaineaj 
wnile MiHB Cunningham. " Miidame was the kindest ei 
poBBilile, and allowed me lo do just as I ehoBe in every thi^ _ 
and now I shall be pestered from morning tilt night bv a stjiri 
forma!, odious Englishwoman. And 1 must say, Mitrgaret, tliar 
It is a very great deal jonr doing ; at least, I am sore, if I had 
not gone to Emmerlun, nothing of the kind would have been 
thought of; and George has grown so disagreeable lately, he is 
nut 10 he endureil." 

" It would be Hirango," said Dora, when Margaret showed her 
the niite, " il', after all, we should go to London, now Ihal Lncy 
is obliged to stay at home." 

Marg'.Lrel was unprepared for the idea, for she had not been sn 

much with her father as Dura, and was, therefore, not aware of 

the conversation tliiit had lately passed between him and Mrs 

Herliert. Dora could not give her any certain information ; but 

she knew that n plan wtis in agitation for some change ; and she 

had overheard Colonel Herbert urging iier father to try London. 

The reason of this was, not simply that Mrs. Harrington required 

a different scene to relieve her spirits, but that It was also con- 

aiJered advisable to hara the beneht of farther medieul advice. 

Shu hud, indeed, partly recovered her interest in every-day o<.-- 

ourrences, but her nerves had been so much shaken, that but lit- 

, lie discecnraeni was needed to discover how much she was al- 

. lered. The necessary orders for the arrangement of the house 

1 were given as usual, but slie hail entirely lost the quick, resilesa 

m activity which had formerly made her notice even the toinulesl 

I inattention to her wishes ; and when her morning occupations 

Vwere over, she would sil abstracted and silent for hoors, having 

i apparently neither the power nor the inclination to move. Every 

le startled, and every exertion was a trouble to her ; Iier days 

e gloomy, and her nights disturbed ; and her husband could 

I not but have many anxious fears for the future, if she were la 

I continue long in such a state. Tls only thing which really 

I seemed lo rouse and comfort her was the conversation of Mr. 

■ Walton, whose visits at the Hall were now almost of daily oe- 

■currenoe. At first she had allowed him in silence to talk lo Mre. 

■Herbert 1 but, after a lime, her interest in his obseTvaiions wat 

kwskenej ; and Mrs. Herbert, perceiving it, took frequent op> 

R'tortunities of leaving them together ; and although the lesultw 
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Herliert many sanguine bupea that they might, t 



M 



ually, be of i 

As Mr«. Harrington's health impraved, Colonel Herbert liOfM 
came deairouB nt' returning to ihe cottage, foi hu longed to enlet^ 
Dfon the plan of life which he hnil so ollen piotuied to himself; ' 
and he was afraid that, while Mra. Hei'iert lemained at Emmer- 
tun, she woolt] continue to exert hersfllf lar beyond her strength. 
It was impossible, also, that Miss Morton should recover het 
»pirils while in a place where erery thing reminded her of little 
Uiise ; fui alihoQgh Amy was her canaiant companion, hec ocuu- 
pationa were gone and her feelings unsettled ; and Colonel Her- 
bert, who watched her with interest, saw in her subdued, melan- 
iholy countenance, an additional inducement lor hastening hi* 
duparlure. Mrs. Harrington strongly objected to the idea of go- 
ing to London, when the propoaitioa waa Oral made; but hci 
lusbund's uneasiness at length prevailed on her to consent, much 

the distress of Margaret, wlio could look forward to nothing 

■ (;?Dom in a journey undertaken under such different cireum- 
oes from what she had originally anticipated. " I wish,' 
said to Dora, when the plan was mentioned as positively set- 
, " that my uncle hod proposed any thing else ; there inighl 
i been a little pleasure in going to some other place, but Iherff 
be nothing but dulnees and miaery in London." 
Yes," said Dora ; " 1 really think that sometimes having ■ 
wnat we wiah is a punishment to us : not that 1 ever cared foi J 
London as you did, Margaret ; but I used to fancy that it would:! 
be nice to aee all the sights." 

" I will never wish again," said Margaret ; " it only makev 
one disappointed when the time comes. I suppose now ' " 
go to a dull, o'liet pact of the town, and not aee any one 

" And have leaaons," continued Dora, " without any person h 
help us, as Emily would hare done ; and be en^ged aU day, bt 
aides, in attending upon mamma." 

Marguret remembered her conversation with Miss Cunning^ 
hain, when she had been threatened with alniuat precisely tl 
name kind of life; and it was impossible not to feet that wbd 
Dura had aaid might be true : her puniahnient seemed, indeed, u 
hnvc been sent in the partial grstitication of the wishes she hsj 
so wrongly indulged. 

" How I envy Amy," she exclaimed. " Every thing will b 
delightful to her, and every thing will ba wretched to us." 

"Amy deaerres happiness," Ba;d Dora. " If we were 
change places to-morruw, we should not feel as she does," 

"No,'' replied Maruaret. "1 dou ' think I should quite 1 
_ „ . . things so different fi 

■hat Ibiiy are here ; but she does not cace about it," 



h 



'■ 1 tiiinh she iiaeil lo do sn," said Dora ; " but I am f 
must haye Been lately thai luxuries are no comfort when peopts 
are unhappy. It is nni because oflhe cottage being smaller that 
I think we shonli] not be happy if we lived there, but because ws 
are nnl at all like Amy." 

" Of conrse not," replied Margaret ; " what two people in the 
world are alike % And then we have been brought up so difler- 

" A gteat many people are alike, though," said Dora ; " my 
sunt, and uncle, and Emily are, and Mr. Walton loo ; and 1 
would rather think and feel as they do than to live in a pal- 



not snre about that." 
t he belter. I never 

their happiness with 



" Would you V said Margaret ; " I am 

" But, indeed," reidied Dora, " it mus 
thought about it till 1 knew Amy ; but ni 
Alt Euch persons seem to carry about 

" Not always. I have seen Amy unhappy ; and Emily Mor- 
ton, we all know, has been miserable." 

" Yes," said Dora ; " but 1 am sure it is not like onr Duhappi- 
aess. There ia always something to comfort them, because 
they think their troubles are sent them, and that ihey shall be 
happy when they die, even if they are ever so miBemble now. I 
could bear any thing if I did not think it would la^t forever." 

"But how should it!" said Margaret. "You know every 
thing will come lo an end at some time or other." 

i" Oh ! Margaret," exclaimed her eister, "please don't talk 
" Why not ! it is true." 
" No." replied Dura ; " it cannot be true to say that (roubles 
will o<ime to an end when we die, if we have not tried lo do 
right. Amy put it into my head to think about it, one night, 
when I was with her as she was going lo bed. She said thai 
sleep was like death, and perhaps we might never wake again ; 
and over since that I have never gone to sleep wiLliout renem- 
beriog it; and sometimes 1 become so frightened." 
" I should be frightened too," said Margaret, " if I thought 
ihout ic : but I never do ; it is very disagreeable." 
'■ Amy does not think it disagreeable," answered Dora. "Shd 
told me that same night how happy she was when she went M 
bed ; and that she thought angels watched aver her. Ob t how 
I wish 1 could be like ber '." 
" ll makes me uncomforlahlo to think of it," said MargurM. 
* It must be impossible." 
"1 should be glud to try, though," replied Dora. "I nev^ 
«w any one else who made me wish il haif as much, 
kll the olher good people we have known hare been to a 
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older ; and I never believed it was possible to be so good when 
one was so young." 

" It will be very nice to have her here again when we come 
back from London," said Margaret ; '' and Emily Morton too. I 
could never bear this place now if it were not for them." 

At this instant Amy ran hastily into the room — evidently the 
bearer of some news which she was anxious to communicate. 
" Do you know," she exclaimed, * when you are going 1" 

" No," replied Dora. '* Papa, I think, has written about a 
house, but he has not had an answer." 

" The answer is just come," continued Amy ; " and there ia 
some reason why you must hasten, rather : so my uncle says. I 
believe you must take the house from next Monday ; and there- 
fore you are all to leave Emmerton on Tuesday, and to be ir 
London on Wednesday." 

" So very soon ?" said Dora, looking grave. 

" I was in hopes you would like it," replit J Amy. " I know 
you did not wish it at first, but 1 fancied when the time came 
you really would be glad. Frank is delighted, because my uncle 
says he shall stay a day or two extra with you in London before 
he goes to school." 

" And you will go back to the cottage," said Dora. " What a 
happy party you will be !" 

"Not Miss Morton," replied Amy: "I don't think she will 
smile heartilv for some time to come. But mamma wishes her 
to have every thing just as she likes ; and we are tp walk to the 
cottage this afternoon to give some orders about her room, and 
then we are to call at the Rectory." 

" I should like to go with you," said Dora ; " but mamma will 
want me at home ; there will be so many things to be done now 
the tin.e is so short. Are you quite sure it is fixed V 

'* I heard my uncle talking to papa about it ; and he said some 
of the servants were to go on Monday to have every thing ready 
for you. But, dear Margaret, don't look so very sad." 

*' 1 cai.not help it," said Margaret, bursting into tears. " Two 
months ago it would have given me such pleasure ; and now it ia 
so miserable." 

'* You will like U when you are there, I dare say," replied 
Amy. 

" Oh no, how can I ? What will there be that will be pleasant ? 
with mamma ill, and in bad spirits, and not going out anywhere, 
or seeing any one." 

'^ iShould you like ;t better if Miss Cunningham were there at 
the same time V asked Amy. 

** No," replied Margaret, almost indignantly. " It will never 
give me any pleasure to be with her again. She does not caro 
for me, or for any one but herself; and she does nothing hot 



blame me for every thing that happens that ahe dnes not like. I 
wish Bincerely J had ne^er seen or heard of her ; perhaps ihen al 
micrhl have been as It aaed tu he." 

■■ II can do no good lu think so now," observed Dora, aighioB'. 
" We had better make the bust of it all, and go and ask maniini 
wiial orders we are to give to Morris." 

"Will tiusBD Rejnulda go too, I wonder 1" said Margaret. 

" It would be rather nice having both of them," replied Dora. 
Susan Ikynolda ia not to stay with us; there will be nothing 
.or tier tu do; Forliaps, Any, my aunt will take her to the 
cottage." 

" No, she will not do thai," answered Amy ; " bec-iuse I ask- 
ed her about it yesterday, and she said It would be ai, additional 
servaot ; and papa would not lihe It ; but Mis. Saville, 1 believe, 
has determined on taking her ; and mamma thinks Susan will he 
quite contented with her by-aod-by, though just now she is VL-ry 
unhappy at leaving Miss Morton." 

" 1 am glad she is not going far away," said Dors. " I hare 
liked her liitely a great deal iKltei than Morris." 

" I like her," observed Amy, " because she ia so fond of Miss 
Morton, and was so kigd and thoughtful the other day, vihen she 
was in suth distress." 

Margaret's face flushed upon hearing this allusion to the suffer- 
ing of which she had been the cause ; for she could never think 
of it without pain : and each day, as she became more alive to 
Emily's goodness, she wondered more at her own sellishness. 
There was now, however, but little time for reflection — so mueh 
was tu be quickly arranged in consequence uf the hasty depnriare, 
that every muuient was uccupied ; und Mai^aret began lo forget 
her sorrow in the bustle of preparation. The excilemeut was 
of use also to Mrs. Uarriogton. Slia gave her orders with 
something like energy, and seemed lo have recovered a porlioa 
of her former quiekneas of discurnmenl ; yet Mrs. Herbert re- 
marked little Instances of consideration, whioh had before been 
quitn foreign to her character. She herself collecl<id many things 
tljal had belonged tu liltle Hose, and giving them lo Mrs. Herbert, 
requested that they might he kept for Miss Morton till after they 
were gone ; end, un the day previous to the Junrney, she callra 
Emily to her room, and, aher expressitlg how much she felt for 
the aflectionate care that had always been evinced to her darling' 
child, she put into her hands a gold locket, enclosing a bright 
curl of chesnul hair, which she begged might be worn fur the 
sake of one who had been very precious lu them both. Emily 
was mute deeply touched by the lone in which ibis was spokak 
than even by the action itself. It told of a broken, bumble 
t^iiit ; and much as she longed lo cuinfuct a molher's grin' ilM 



Duld nut but rejoice in the eSect that il appeared likely to pro- 
daue oil her cliaracier. 

" Wo shall aee yuu again to-morrow as wb pass the cottage,' 
■aid Mrs. Hariinglon, when Eniily had warmly iliankeJ her fui 
U)ia remembraniie. " Culonel llerbert insists upon our calling ; 
bot It will iinly be for a moment, as we Bliall lixve a, lung Journe; 

" PerhapB," aaiit Kmily. " you would allow mo to remain hers 
lo-night. 1 might be able to assist you : and il would be a pleaa- 
nre to me to think timl my lust evening at Eminertun had beei 

But Mre. Harrington would on no account listen to the pTO> I 
posal. She flaw that Emily was reeling Tcry much eTen then { J 
and she knew that it would be far worse fo( her on the followinff 
morning, when the hmiec would be leA silent and deserted. "I 
shall be glad," she said, " to think that we leave you comfortably 
settled, with friends who are Bo much interested about you : and 
I am sure neither Mrs. Herbert nor Amy wuuld bear the thoujjlit 
of your slaying behind." 

Kmily did not press the proposal, for she w 
act upon it would give her much pain ; but she employed the 
hour that elapsed before the cKirriage was ordered to take tliein 
to the cottage in arranging different things for Dora and Mur< 
lel, which they did not understand themaelves, and which Mor 
thought herself loo busy to attend to. 

The moment for departure at length arrived ; but Amy would 
not allow that she was saying " good-by," for she dwell upon the 
llmueht ofseuiug her cousins the next morning, 

" It Is goud-'')' '° Enimerion, though," said Dora. 

" Yes," replied Amy: "and 1 don't like it at al . 
come to the point. 1 shall always avoid the place till you rS'I 
turn. It will be nearly the summer then, I suppose, or at least, ■ 
it will be quite late in the spring." I 

"Yon must write very often," said Dora: "it will be out I 
greatest pleasure when we are shut up in London." And theo,'^ 
turning to Emily, she added, " I have no right to ask any favor ol '. 
Tou ; hut jou do not know how glad we should he to hear from you. 
We should think tlien that you had quite forgiven us." 

"1 cannot write for that purpose," said Emily, endeavorins 
to smile ; " bit if you will let me lel! you how I am, and what 1 
am doing, for my own salisfacLion, 1 think you will not find me , 
negligent." 

"It seems," said Amy, "as if I had a 
■ay ; but every tiling is ready, and pap; aui 
Vou will be sure and «all to-morrow." 

£mily would have spoken again, but her heart was full. Erea 1 
^ prospcit of her lifo at the cottage could n ' ' 



' make hec forget all that had nnce conHiiiulad tlic charm of S _ 
in ; and with a reeling of regard for Dam anil Margai^j 
whicii B few munths before she woulij ti-,ivc thought it almost ii~ 
pnasibla tu experience, silently and sadly followed Atuy to t 

Tlie Gie blazed cheerfully in the break faat- room at Emmcrti 
Cottage oil the roUowing uinrDiog. and the sun shone l 
through tlie window, as if to prophesy that the gloom 
winter would speedily lie passed away. And there wen 
assembled round the table which suited well with the 1: 
cy of the weather. Even Eniily, as slie seated herself by 
Met. Herbert's aide, and listened to her tones of kindness, and 
watched Colonel Herbert's attention to her most iriHing wishes, 
cuuld scarcely feet sad ; or if an oecasional shadow crossed bei 
mind, it vanished as she looked upon Amy, and saw the deep 
tranquil happiness expressed in every feature of her nounlenance. 
It was the happiness not merely of external ciccuinatauceB, but 
of the inmost heart ; fur Amy's recolleciiona of the past were as 
peaeeful as bar hope for the future was unclouded ; and the 
blessing of a holy, humble spirit waa one which no wealth could 
have purchased. Many glances were turned to the window lo 
watch fur the carriage from Emmerton : but breakfast was near- 
ly over before it was seen turning the corner uf the lane. Amy 
ran to the door to beg that they would come in : but Mr. Har- 
rington thought it better not, as they were already so much later 
thiL[i they had intended. The Joint enireaiies of Dura and Mar- 
garet at last, however, prevailed, (hough the permission wu 
granted only for one instant. 
I " 1 wished so much to do it," said Dora, " because I want to 
I fancy how you go on when we are in London ; and it will not 
eeeiii natural to think that Emily is hero unless I have seen 
I her." 

can hardly believe that she is really living with as," re- 
plied Arny ; " but I should be dreadfoliy sorry lo think that it 

Dora's glance around thp room was but momentary, yet it was 
BUfGcient Lo make her feel how blessed Amy must be with such 
a home and such parents. " 1 could envy you. Amy, so very 
much," she said, after they had spoken a few kind words to 
Emily, and urged her not to forget her prouiise of writing i "yea,,. 

1 coold envy you for every thing." 

'Not envy," said Colonel Herbert; "you would 
I deprive her of her blessings." 

" No," answered Unra ; " but 1 would winh to share i 
I tvery one wishes for happiness." 

" And every one might find il," observed Colonel H<^ 
* if he would bat seek for it tightly. Perhaps, though, i 
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wrong' in sayia^ happiness ; but peace, which is ihe neatest a; 
proavh [o il on earth, ia io ever; une's power." 

Mr. Ilarriiiglon's voice was heard cullinK to his ikughlcrs Ii 
hasten ; and the conversation was abrupt!; broken off. 

'* What did jiour papa meda. A.m/ V said Dora, as she stood 
,ipon the sicp uf ihe carriage. " Just tell me, in one word, if you 
can, that I ma; think about it." * 

"He must have meaot." repli&d Amy, " what I have oflen I 
lieen told, that when people are good tiieir hearts are at peacs,.! 
and then no sorrow can really make ihem miserable." 

Dura had not time to reply. The parting words were oni: 
more spoken ; the carriage drove from llie door ; and Amy n 
turned lo her happ; lireside, and the enjoyment of the b' 



she had that n: 



it described. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



KMh. and Mrs. Harrington returned to their family at Emi 
1 : and, to n careless observer, it loiglit have seemed that tlis 
uriath of their child had produced but a passing impression upon 
their minds. The first bltternesa of grief was gradually soften- 
ed by time and the daily occupations of life ; and calmness, atid 
even cheerfulness, were at length restored to them. But the 
olTecis of their sorrow were tiot the less real, because exhibited 
in action rather than in words. The; were to be seen In a con* 
Btanl obaorvancQ uf family worship, in an increasing attention to 
their children and setvanis, and in the untiring exertions which 
were made lo assist Mr. Walton in providing for the comfort and 
inatructiun of tlie poor. The change was fell b; ever; one 
within the reach of their influence ; but to Dora, it was a bless- 
ing beyond all price ; fur Emmerton n'as so retired as to oblige 
her to depend entirely upon her home for happiness ; and in her 
parents she now met, nut only with atTectiun, but sympathy, und, 
irom their example, learned to find her chief saliaiaetion in iho 
quiet performance of every-day duties. Of Miss Cunningham 
she saw but little, Mrs. Harrington being loo fully alive to the 
defects of her disposition and education, lo feel any longer in- 
clined Id cultivate an iulimacv which had once been considered 
of ao much importance ; and allhoueh Margaret's cliaracler dif- 
fered too widely from Dora's lo afford alt that was required in » 
friend, her sister was enabled, by continual watchfulness, to beM J 
tith hei failings, and cherish her better qiuliiics, while the w 




cieiy of Amy gave lier the great blessing of confidemre and mn 
tual interest, wliich Ibrmerly she had eo mucli needed. ' 

And yeara poised an, and Emily Morton was eiill an' inmata 
□fllie cottage. Acny no longer depended upon her inalruclioiii 
but the bleesing of hei lave and her example, when once felt, il 
wus hard Ln part from ; and neither Ciilonel Herbert nor his wife 
oonld willingly consent again to CList upon ihe mercy of tha 
vorld one who had gradually become dear lo them as their eld- 
eat child. Colonel Herbert had propheeied truly, when he said 
that the enrnmer of Emily's life was yet to come. The remein* 
brance of Rose never faded from her mind, but it was blended 
with 3 calm and lasting gratitude for Ihe mercy which had taken 
her in her innocence to a world where there was no sin ; and 
Amy's deep affection, and never-ceasing consideration for her 
happiness, filled up entirely the aching void which would other- 
wise have been left in her heart. Neither was there any csose 
now to fear lest Miss Morton should be treated with ridicule or 
contempt at Emniertoti. for the feelings willi which she was there 
regarded were those of the truest esteem and regard ; a regard 
heightened by the circumstances which had forever associated 
her with the remembrance of little Rose. 

And of Amy herself what more need be said ! If the coltaga 
had beeu a scene of happiness when shiired only with her mo- 
ther, its enjoyment was tenfold increased by tha presence of hei 
father and Miss Morton. Mrs. Herbert's health was, for some 
time, a source of anxiety ; but care, and the tranquillity of her 
domestic U'e, by degrees restored her niliiTal strength, and 
Amy's mind was then completely at rest ; and although, as she 
grew up, the romnnce with whjch she had once invested Etn- 
merton partially vanished, her pleasure in visiting it beuonie 
more real as she felt, day by day, that her cousins were more 
fully her friends, and able to enter into her highest und purest 
pleasures. And there were times when even the visions of ber 
childhood seemed realized. The cbapel was opened for d^ly 
service whenever the opportunity ofTered ; and Amy coiJd then 
yield to Ihe influence of its hallowed beauty, without one eigb of 
regret, as she gazed, not upon nobie knights and high-horn la- 
dies, but upon those she best loved on earth, about to join in the 
solemn act of united worship, and to olTer to their Maker, not 
only the sacrifice of their lips, but also of their hearts and lives. 

Amy's lot was indeed blessed : blessed in her parents, her r^ 
iutions, and her friends : hut, above all, blessed in that she bad 
been taught to remember her Creator In the days of her youdi, 
and could look forward with calm confidence to the Divide tup 
pott in the " evil day" which must come upon all. 
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